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EDITORIAL NOTE 



At the time of his death od October 5, 1918, the author had 
completed the present monog;raph save his final revision of its 
ooDcludin^ pages. While unavoidable delays resulting from 
the war have prevented its earlier publication, it no^appears 
substantially in the form he gave it. 

As he himself states in the preface, it is but the first sec- 
tion of a treatment which was to have embraced also the 
pronoun . For this reason it is terminated only by a summary : 
having found that his material upon the pronoun furnished 
fuller and more conclusive testimony regarding the exact 
process and sequence of case reduction than could be obtained 
from the substantive alone, he had reserved the exposition of 
his conclusions until the complete data should have been pre- 
sented. In connection ^th his work upon the substantive, he 
had also collected and in part classified his examples for the 
pronoun, but there is no indication among his papers that he 
had drafted his chapter of general conclusions. 

Professor Laubscher was already favorably known for his 
dissertation on the Past Tenses in French (1909) and for sub- 
sequent book reviews in kindred domains. The present work 
demonstrates how solidly established was his interest in syn- 
tactical study, and how steadily he was increasing his com- 
mand of its various phases. 



PREFACE 



The phonetic and morphological influences upon case reduc- 
tion have received much more detailed treatment than the syn- 
tactical, which as a whole have never been adequately dealt 
with. Lebinski, in his Flexion der Substantiva, accords more 
space than other writers to the syntactical element, but even 
his interest is chiefly in the inflection, and many of the texts 
upon which his study was based were unreliable. Thus the aim 
of the present work is to deal almost exclusively with the syn- 
tactical influences, and other phases are omitted or receive 
only incidental mention. It may be well, therefore, before en- 
tering upon the main theme, to make brief reference to some 
of the main phonetic and inflectional features. 

From the Latin period on, there had been a certain leveling 
of forms, a building of nominatives upon objectives, and the 
like. As early as the Roland the influence of the oblique was 
felt in the case oi on {cf. Brunot, I, p. 194). A most interest- 
ing illustration of this tendency is found in the ChanQun de 
Guillelmey where both types occur in like usage : '* Bien deis 
chevaliers estre ! Si fut tis pere, e si li altre ancestre, lfi72- 
73. Si parent furent cil e si ancesur (: a mun seignur). 1272. 
Cf. ibid.^ 1603 ; also 548 for a curious case. It is not this type 
of reduction which is treated in the present study^ although 
its r61e is by no means minimized. 

In the development of flection, s came to be the sign which 
differentiated nominative from objective, singular from plural. 
The existence of a considerable class in which an s was organ- 
ic might be a cause for confusion. Various types of this kind 
are found : I uinent li leprous, Gregoire^ p. 203/16. Lidevant 
dit religieus nous empeechoient, elc. Tournai II, p. 435 (July, 




139^^. Car nM:>-"MS2nB:snr;a«Mr<-9&« o 
p_ 2iW. 0*1 ftauiinZ-^^ tit Bfitit. GTontr^ 
eU. 

Variable <>a Ue ■<;m:aa:,-i« nf Vmm:-iJ^ ^ad a. ' 
the third d«cUt.*uia "^^T =""« ***" * iiaeiKUMtrtsie < 
67,. 6>riiata&c«. M:i*«=a. ZtP'x . 'ZL. p £• 
here that atteiiU--o be cal.^ ti ti:» iis-xacn^ ausr^iuiCocml 
pheoomeiK'n^ 

A pow»rfj[ caoaeof tAit«i«rt CM«-cr»»iicwi =-ast ej»« 
been the sitencinp of fcaAi j. I>j*j:>ra.-j;ur :a eertaji cases »s 
earlv a» the middle fjf the *>T*t:.--i cmtTirT, > ccctzmtd to gixe 
waj, with Tarrit? ripi:;:j acicr,.-:.^: l-i :-s poatiiCQ icJ tW 
dialect : the thirtee-nlh c^crarj »* it reCiced to tU prcMat 
status. For a cooreni^nl suaiawrr. see Ga>toQ P»n»" tg » i e w 
of Koerilz' dissertatioD, Ram.. XV. pp. 616-23. 

In tranftlatioD from the Latio. the Frenfh r»rms are some- 
times modified bv the Lalio ori^nal. The LnQaecce mar be 
Bvntactical. as in : Ctut, dist-il. coi il Mt dav^nt. He. Brmh., 
p. 1 38. Ceo$ is not governed at the end and reproduces mcrely 
the Latin : quotpraetcrivit. Even flectional a^reemenl maT be 
alTected : Ne sunt il don« tat, disl il, etpiri: aministror. 
Bernh., p. 119. The j w doubtless present because of the 
I^lin form : Nonne omnes administratorii sunt tpiritat ? 
A(;)<in : Ancor de tai/iz Piere etde S»ini Pol. Bernh., p. 218 
in festo $1. apostolorom Petri etPauli). 

The material used for the citations in the text is, for the 

iDOHt part, drawn from recent editions. Especially free use ii 

madt: of Ihirteenth-centun- charters. The examples are not 

always of the earliest period, but it is held that a study of 

lleclionnl variations, in texts usually careful or showing only 

jiiii'tial breakdown, is especially important, as the results can 

gcnrrully be classified and light is thrown on underlying causes. 

"'■-'-"•■•">• ■'ireclly reconstitute the popular origins of flec- 

. which only oral records would disclose ; there is 

wever, why, to a considerable extent, the scribes in 

should not reflect the forces at work in the spo- 
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ken language, and rhyme words give still surer indications of 
flectional conditions. Since a construction well-established in a 
giveQ period is partial and tentative evidence of earlier cases lost 
to us, late examples have at times been utilized, especially in 
the case of the pronoun, which is more conservative than the 
noun. Throughout, the age of manuscripts has, where possible, 
been located and noted. 

This monograph is the result of work begun in 1912, in an 
effort to determine more satisfactorily the nature of moi in the 
expression : c'est moi. The problem gradually resolved itself 
into a study of case breakdown in general. In a later volume 
the author expects to deal more especially with the pronoun, 
which formed the original object of the investigation and 
which merits a separate treatment. Most of the material for 
this supplementary study has already been collected. 

The work has been done in a number of places : during the 
summers of 1912 and 1914 at Paris, particularly in the Biblio- 
th^que Nationale ; during the summers of 1913, 1915, and 
191 7, at Cleveland, in the Library of Adelbert College and in 
the John G. White Collection. In 1915-16, the Widener Li- 
brary of Harvard University was accessible, and it was there 
that most of the charter material was consulted. To these in- 
stitutions, as well as to the Library of the Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College, the author expresseshis appreciation of the 
opportimities they have afforded him. 

During the winter of 1915-16 the author was fortimate in 
having the counsel and guidance of Professor E. S. Sheldon, 
of Harvard University, who gave freely of his learning and 
wide knowledge of Old French. 

Finally the author wishes to express his obligation to Pro- 
fessor E. C. Armstrong, of Princeton University, who has 
manifested the greatest interest throughout and has contribu- 
ted largely to the practical value of the work ; to Professor 
B. P. Bourland, of Adelbert College, whose generous co-opera- 
tion has made accessible to me much bibliographical material ; 
and to Professors J. D. M. Ford, of Harvard University, 
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CHAPTER I 

DOUBLE GENDER * 

1. Tbe Old French is an excellent example of a language 
with a wealth of forms, showing the influence of multiple 
causes and interrelations, and not yet reduced to uniformity by 
usage and authority. In the matter of gender this fact becomes 
at once apparent. The subject has been studied in a number 
of works, but in none has the material been arranged primarily 
to show the extent to which variation occurs in the Old French 
for one and the same word. 

2. For such instances of common gender there is no lack 
of examples in the Latin, e. gf, serpens^ perdixj finis^ dies^ 
pulvis^ etc. The distinction of gender was sometimes a differ- 
entiation between the classic and the popular speech {cf. 
Jorss, p. 9). In the Old French a great number of causes com- 
bine to increase this class. Latin forms originally different 
might in the course of natural development coincide, e. g.y 
cingulu and cingula > caingle (m. and f.). Thefeminine form 
of a word led to a change in its gender, e. g.^ papa (m.) 
> pape (m. and f.). The logical reference of a word to persons 
of both sexes influenced it, e. g.y mestre (m. and f.). A change 
in meaning brought about a change in gender ; thus espie (f.), 
originally abstract, *^ spying'', when applied to persons as- 
sumed common gender ; cf, prison ^f.), the place, and prison 
(m.), the person. Of the same class, but differently explained, 
are brebis emdjument. Some words that come in popularly are 

* Double gender will be seen to contribute strongly to case break- 
down and is therefore taken up in this opening chapter. 
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1 SYNTACTICAL -tl^USES -of CASE REDUCTION 

of ^(Ferfiotvffeqder from tbe same words when brought in 
' -VCiIfT leal-hed influence ; thus, li poors, Gregoire, p. 263/22 ; 

"'" ■'■■■rf., p. 252/19-20; eel meisme blanclu>r, ibid., 

I. Cf. also the examples of cremor given in/ra, 12. 
>und in words of different genders causes a varia- 
lie parisyllabic in -u ; axis (m.) appears in French 
id f . ). A confusion of more or less similar suffixes 
lied gender; e. g.,'ione (f.) and -one (m.) are coa- 
oi»on, aoupecon, and possibly in communion (cf. 
trendan, p. ui, aote 1), all found with common 
r (f.) and -ata (m.), in parenti (m. and f.) ; -alica 
rine (f.), in image (m. and f.). The meaning of a 
it to vary by analogy to other words of its class ; 
e, originally feminine, assumed masculine gender 
ifluence of the other days of the week. Words of 
aning and gender become confused ; e. g., French 
tutate, aai salal (m.), a verbal substantive or 
erivative of 'aalaltim, are not distinguished, and 
in the Old French as a word of common gender, 
ferentiation of meaning (cf. Wahlund, Brendan^ 
*. Rhyme words and words found closely con- 
each other cause a change, e. g., foadre (m. and 
i influence of poucfre ; possibly denl (m. and f.) by 
gent (but cf. Behrens, Beitr&ge, pp. 398-99). In 
la mer, by analogy to U lerre, the change appa- 
complete. The original meaning of a word may 
a neutral idea Which exists by its side. So rien {(.) 
a pronoun as early as Chretien {cf. Foerster, 
I, a. V. rien). English influence could lead to an 
r laxoess in the matter of gender. Cf. li flar^ 
}. Confusion is promoted by the similarities in (he 
definite article in the two genders. This is true 
)f words with initial vowel ; in nuch words as are 
ily in the plural, 'where the forms are identical in 
e ; and in dialects where li is used for both mas- 
inDueoce of com pounds, ef, Armbruster, pp. 120 (T. 
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culine and feminine, and la >> le [cf. Wahlund, Brendan^ 
p. L, for influence of the initial vowel). 

3. Of a somewhat different nature from the types just cited 
are those cases where there is competition between two or 
more words denoting the same thing and similar in. form, 
except that one has a masculine termination and gender, the 
other a feminine. The explanation may lie in an original of 
double form, cf, sestier-sestUre {vid. BEC.j 29, pp. 369-70; 
also infra, 23) ; or, as in the greater number of cases, in the 
fact that one word is a verbal substantive while the other 
is the regularly derived noun. The following doublets are 
found in Foerster's \^drterbuch, and will show how frequent 
were such parallel forms : ansainff-ansaiffne ; besoing-besoi- 
gne ^ ; ceintur-ceinture ; cervel-cervele ; creant-creante ; crin- 
crigne ; deffans-deffanse ; delai^delaie ; despans-despanse ; 
devin-devine ; doi-doie ; frestel^frestele ; ling-ligne ; pans- 
panse ; pana^'pansee ; pr^'prde ; talani-talante; on page 217*, 
note 1, are mentioned also murmur-murmure ; torment^ 
tormente ; joi-joie ^. 

4. In addition to the influences already noted, there is a 
very important one: namely, that of the neuter plurals, which 
came into the French as feminines, often in the rdle of sing- 
ulars due to their collective force. As a consequence, there 
exist side by side masculine forms from the singular and fem- 
inine forms from the plural, e. g.^ mirite (m. and f.). In 
Bernhard are found in the same work both forms : les dones, 
pp. 133, 212 ; li don, pp. 120, 210. The following sentence 
shows well the difference in gender according to number : Lo 
queil signe seuirent auoc alires signes. Gregoire, p. 230/10 
{Qaod signum etiam alia signa sunt comitata. Note that auoc 
is here an adverb, as elsewhere in this text). Other cases of 
feminine forms are : totes mes osses, Bernh., p. 166 ; lur 
mortes osses, Gregoire, p. 1 55/4-5 ; flechies les genoilhes, ibid. , 

i. Here there is usually a slight difference of meaning. 
2. Per those words of this list which owe the second form to a neuter 
plural origin, ef, the following paragraph. 



I. tlACaS CF CA3K BEDCCnOIV 

« "iiiiiMi Jiid.. p. 2f o 34-35. Bat in the 
ai i iniu^twitty . aa is afaown by : flekit la 
t:^3-4 -Jie maam page ^ tbe ***»■"■■** 
nertf fp. difft/L. . p. 1 38 twuc as page ; it 

hu^ omfiaii^ iha« ffiiwlwf aias M phnals 
mts >ii* liw jui. ifeenter pf^nh ; sacb uc : 
j'rttf . iwit. paire, prte. Mitiui, voiUt ' . 
t. :iirea aawfatiities in tke an—ipatire 



> j('/-«r .-'' T.jbler. lea s^nes 

^>:s..IXM. MS- 

tsapRiMnaK. had ^ juin ana of tbe otber 
fttot ji '. j« * in tiu iMwntaatiTe tesdnl to 
cu-itM. w'liliif u« re^viar <ieTdopaMnt of 
vi ixr i^« ^atmiax, as veil as the aenter 
•jutfr ^vUTTiL r<iinaiuit» •xid ja»timfri as- 
iwr i> jf.>LMni«t ivm tbe fcllowii^ : Bes- 
t jvu.! ./ tKsvU iftiipeaiKK : Li ni de terre 
i V tfum Ji?; ^^■irtivr 'At/', P»,. p. 230 Ift- 
.(ti ^'^^l uiTutvr wauuat assumed feninine 
L"< t ^« ^a <■'< x;ur$. . . Et I«s mains 
« ^«t v»t\\ >'j9 j.-^cf* mj'«/«s et tea piex 

['iwWvst il S#vvk:«« cle^r that tliere was 
.»i.t tsM^-« f»,T th* «\::$teace of wttnls of 
« l>x'( AuuutiNfL tni;.x<rt4BC« in a stodv of 
itMtiw »*f (So fv-iwmuw phtnl. for noons, 
\ y^\VK\fft.tx\t *vi;ir\'U\ifs escvpl for celea), 
AVtU'li-. (■• wtouttcAl with the objectire 
w I'Ko n.ttuv hiJJs tnie T^r the siof^lar 
I' mHwlo with wvM\ls h«\tnjran initial 
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vowel. The form of the objective masculine was therefore in 
a large nmnber of cases found in subject position, due to the 
fact that these nouns had feminine gender as well. Such a 
condition could not but give an impetus to case-breakdown^ 
especially when for some of these same words, even when 
used in the feminine, there was. a possibility of masculine 
agreement according to the sense. Examples are the following: 
...Encestesemence sevoni benoit totes lesgenz. Bernh,^^. 294. 
Etpor ceu sunt plusor gent trail em perdition, e/c. ibid,^ p. 67. 
Certes, plusor gent sunt, qui aliiet se simt ensemble la mort, 
etc, ibid., p. 346. Veil ke asez legierement saient les gens creuz 
que riens me demandent, etc. BEC, Yol. 38, p. 335 (England, 
12«^8). Et pour ceste franchise sont tenu les gens de Vau- 
quelour k rendre, etc. EEC, Vol. 28, p. 594 (Champagnei 
1298). Ma gent seront apparili^ pour aleir, etc. ibid., p. 606 
(Champagne, 1315). Ensi avint il za en aier, ke les prophetes 
nen estoient mies assi cum entre les hommes ... anz estoient 
per la virtut et assi cum per un air d'esperint esleveitj ensi, 
etc. Bernh.y p. 334 ^ The opposite, feminine agreement, ac- 
cording to sense, may be found possibly in the following : 
Marie ert apel^e ; et si ert oir de la cont^e de Pontieu, etc. 
HGF., p. 763/D, 1-2. Droite hoirs is cited by Suchier, GG. 
P, p. 815, as of common gender in the Middle Ages. 

7. It must be shown, however, that in reality the number 
of words so used with variable gender was considerable, and 
that variations are foimd in the same author. In Foerster*s 
Wdrterbuch the following instances of this class are given : 
amors ^ ; ancontre ; Qaingle (m.), but soroaingle {(.); dant ; 
dentie ; eire ; eise ; essoine ; eveschii ; fantosme; giste ; joie ; 

i. For additional peculiarities in the use of gender, cf. nu k nu, Erec, 
3399; Cligis, 6451, and other passages cited in Foerster's Wdrterbuch, 
$. V. nu. A variant is : nu ei nu. Cf. also tun Vautre for the feminine, 
Haase, Syntaxe du XVII* si^le, § 54, Remark 2. Of a different type is 
the usage noted by Plattner, AusfUhrliche Gram, (cf. Index, sub voce) for 
Vun Vautre when one word referred to is masculine and one feminine. 
Cf. also : . . . Oblig^rent par devant nous li devant dit chevaliers et sa 
femme, et c?ia$cuns d*eus pour le tout, etc. HGB., p. 336 *. 

2. In amors there is a slight difference of meaning. 
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tueinotrf ; mervoille 



' "i^s/rf ,' marmare; ombre; ordre ; pro- 



verh0[t.) ■••pttwtm."; Urtf ; topace ; cespn. To this list 
tUnuid l)(. Hdtl(*d rain*, foond in tite feoiiaine in Yvmfi, MSS. 
ri'A, nam. Mn in nw {^^nnet, of oommon gender in the 
(vttilii) ; pritnn is p^-eo in both gendera, but with a diBeren- 
li«)i<in iit mining ; on page 2i7 *, note 1, the author adds 
hoHle and mntirt for the northern dialecU. 

H. Fop l-VoisMPt. Jthn cites at Inst thirty-eight words 
with dtmlilti iftMider. A list of the variable noons in Old French, 
oorii|)il<.d from Ihif instances given by the various authorities 
and wnll tilttialitil before Ihe fifteenth centnry, includes easily 
(80 wonU. TIk. f.>Uowing are typical examples of variable 
gender ; 

9. BfttlllUe, FtMninine. — Si Za baUlU est de ses dos es- 
tageri, i>l eat (Inudin Guerri domeine... E si fa bmUlU ne est, 
etc. BHC, Vol. IS, p. 433 (Normandy, before 1224). Mascu- 
line. — Li aaigremeiit plain, son joict* et ton batalle, qui & 
Tellere seront/>moyu(7i'',iiTellei«seront f*it. Ibid., pp. 433- 
434 (same date andplac^V 

\ 0. GonBinage. Feminine. — . . . E aurrunt devant lui tuta 

U» euainagea des gens. C»mb. Pa., p. 35/28 (probably under 

the influence of the Vulgate : cognatio eoram) -. Masculine. — 

le cusin»ge d'els enserabledement, etc. 

word covite should from its etymology 
feminine gender, and is in fact so classed 
res, however, but one example of the 
lice et la convoUe des gent est si grant. 
(Godefroy, a. v. coviae). Masculine. — 
t i1 dons, que jn voille dire lo cavise de 

oyli et I'orgoil de vie ? Bernh., p. 67. 

etc. Ibid., p. 87. (3) Tot ensi cum nos 
r, etc. Ibid., p. 87. 

in point. 

aifl of fornage (< furnatieu) feminine, proba- 
ftvarge (t.), a verbal subsUntive of the Mme 
W6rltrbuc.h, $. v. fornagt. 
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12. Gremors. Feminine. — (1) ... Ge uos aprenderai la 
cremor deu. Gregoire^ p. 285/30. (2) Veneiz, ge uos apren- 
derai la cremor de deu. Ibid., p. 285/37-38. (3) ... Ke la 
crenmors . . . ne chaiet, etc. Ibid., p. 301/6-7. (4) Quar la 
crenmors cui ie crenmoi moi est uenue, etc. Ibid,, p. 325/20. 
Like examples are to be found on pages 310/11 ; 311/20 ; 
320/33-34 ; 347/11 ; 347/23, etc. Cf. also Godefroy, «. v. 
cremors : M^s la doutance et la cremors, qu'il meismes a de 
sa vie, Li consentent ke il Tocie. Dolop., 5681-83. Mascu- 
line. — (1) Mais quant par longe angoisse de dolor li cremors 
est deguasleiZy dunkes naist ia la segurteiz, etc. Gregoire, 
p. 175/5-7. (2) . . .11 plorent u por lo cremor de la poine, u 
por Tamor del regne celeste, etc. Ibid., p. 176/5. (3) ... II 
trestot ferut d'u/i cremor, etc. Ibid., p. 220/20. (4). . . Car ia 
David n'osast prometre lo cremor de deu a aprendre, etc. 
Ibid., p. 285/31-32 ; also lines 33-34. (5) Apres lo cremor, etc. 
Ibid., p. 347/11. 

13. Eritet. Feminine. — filz, cui ierent mes granz here- 
ditez, etc. Alexis, 0, 81, p. 159. Masculine. — (1) ... Le 
eritet de els iert en parmanabletet. Oxf. Ps., XXXVl/19. .. 
(2) Le erecf i7^ d'eals parmanable serat. Camb. Ps., XXXVI/18 
(Godefroy). For these two forms in the same passage, the 
Metz Psalter has : lour heritaige. It may be that the explana- 
tion lies in the influence of the related masculine word. 

14. Evangile. Feminine. — (1) • • .Dist enz el comencement 
de sue euuangile^ etc. Gregoire, p. 286/10. (2) ... En une 
altre ewangel. SdeC., p. 36. (3) , . . De la sue ewangel, etc. 
Ibid., p. 36. Cf. also p. 41. Masculine. — (1) Etce demos- 
trat il (i. e., Christ) bien par son euuangele, etc. Gregoire, 
p. 339/8. (2) Mais qui la s. ewangil ne seit, comment en acom- 
plirat les commans ? Ne die nus : ie ne sai que ces ewangil 
dient, car iel feroie uolentirs, etc. SdeC., p. 41. (This would 
be a very important example, showing the early entrance of 
ces as the nominative masculine facilitated by a noun of va- 
riable gender, if we could be sure ; in this text, however, s 
is often omitted and we may have here another feminine.) 
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17. Livre. Feminine. — (1) . . .Pour sept cenz et trenle et 
une livres et neuf souz de Provenisiens forz de Champaigne, 
etc. BEC, Vol. 28, p. 569 (Joinville, 1264). (2) , . .Sont tenu 
les gens . . . k rendre . . . pour chaucune livre vaillant de lour 
heritaiges, deux Tornois petiz. Ibid., p. 594 (Joinville, 1298). 
Masculine. — (1) Je lais X. lib. . . . et . . . je woil qu'i7 soient 
don^, etc. DdeB., IV, 381 (date: 1249). (2) ...Pour .XI. 
livres de parisis lesquis il ra oni paies, etc. EEC, Vol. 36, 
p. 199 (Ponthieu, 1269). (3) ... Estoit tenus a rendre .XX. 
lib. de paresis as devant dis freres, lesqu^s .XX. lib, 
sterling quitids par le pais, etc. Ibid., p. 200 (Ponthieu, 
1271). (4) ... As quels biens on doit prendre chescun an XX 
libres tant ke li sis vins libre devant dit seront entirement par- 
paii, etc. , Ibid,, Vol. 31 , p. 266 (Picardy, 1272). (5) ... Juskes k 
tant ke li doi cent libre devant dit seront . . . rendu, etc. 
Ibid., p. 271 (Picardy, 1290). (6) ... Que les .X. «t;re« de 
parisis dessus dis revenissent a Maroie, etc. BEC, Vol. 36, 
p. 227 (Ponthieu, 1315). (7) ... Et veul que les .XL. livres 
de tournois dessus dis demeurent en le main. Ibid., 
p. 227 (Ponthieu, 1315). Livrees de terre, used as object on 
pages 216 and 217 of this same volume, is also masculine. 
Note also the following example : Et chaucuns hom qui ave- 
rat vint livre de mueble averat une arbelestre, etc. BEC.^ 
Vol. 28, p. 596 (Joinville, 1298). Possibly under the influence 
of the logical form vint, the illogical livre was used ; de Wailly 
refers to it as a mistake. 

18. HeHte. Feminine. — (1) S'est droiz que an feu et an 
flame L'an soit randue la merite. Yvain, 4467, (2) Les merites 
ne les desertes Ne lor an seront mes randues. Yvain, 6164. 

(3) Vos an avroiz males merites, etc. Erec, 4820. Cf. also 
Godefroy, s. v. merite, for instances in the feminine singular. 
Masculine. — (1) ... Que tant ne sunt mies meritte cum en- 
segnes de merittes, etc. Bernh., p. 158. (2) Et totevoies li 
meritte mismes sunt un signe, etc. Idem, p. 158. (3) Alcun 
merite. Gregoire, p. 289/14. Cf. also line 17, same page. 

(4) Rendre bon merite. SdeC, p. 36. 



10 SYNTACTICAL CAUSES OF CASE REDUCTION 

19. Miracle. Peminiae. — Apr^s la miracle de Dieu, fa ele 
plus tost prise, et^. HGF., p. 7SS7/ B, 4. Masculine. — . . . Et 
i avint una grant miracles, tels com je voi dirai. HGF., 

minine. — {1} Si remeindretent U» merveillaset 
^ol., 59S. (2) Bienpoissent uneost destruire, etc. 
3} Outre Tamise est I'os alee, etc. Clig^a, lidl. 
1062 ; 1236 ; U77. (i) Si com lei o» s'estoieat 
hies qu'e/es s'entreveoient, etc. HGF., p. 768/J, 5. 
- (1) BeneVssez le Seignur, tm les os de lui, etc. 
. 1 87/ § 21 . (2) ... Si tost comme nottre hoate 
lUi. BEC, Vol. 28, p. 597 {Joinville, 1298). 
es mais si gratia ot armi si grant aleure ne che- 
, p. 768/E, i-5. For the variable gander of this 
Foerster'snote, p. 520, to line 2418 o! Elie de 

te. Feminioe. — (1) £t lo signeJone I«propAe/e 
etc. Bernh., p. 105. (2) Conuertisies uos dont 
t la prophete, etc. SdeC, p. 24/11. (3) Car U 
, etc. Ibid., p. 39. (4) Voirement lea prophetea, 
ivant saint Johan, anoncievent I'une et I'altre 
tre salveor. Bernh., p. 334. (5) ... Car dont fut 
t complit tot ce que lea prophetea auoient de lui 

SdeC, p. 47. Masculine. — {1} Eliseus lipro- 
tat un mort, etc. Bernh., pp. 96-97. (2) Cil 
lelea dist, etc. Ibid., p. 336. (3) . . .La boche de 
. SdeC, p. 23. (4) Etque nos commande Deus 
ite. Ibid., p. 39. (5) . . .Et face om ce que dist 
helea, etc. Ibid., p. 40. In the three cases which 

is probably omitted. Cf. aupra, 14, Masc, 
6) Li prophete ne dist mie, etc. Ibid., p. 39. 
ceste lezoD come ie uos di ores, dos en somont 
olt apertement qui dist, etc. Ibid., p. 39. (8) II 
irde de cui Dauid dist li prophete, etc. Ibid., 

Feminine. — (1) Aiols li tient le reane estroit 
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seree. Aiol^ 899. (2) Marchegai li amaine par le re$ne dorecj 
etc. Ibid.y 8294. (3) . . .S'a le rene gaenchie^ etc. Ibid., 10920. 
Masculine. — (1) U a tire son rene^ etc. Aioly 1731. (2) ... 
Sel prist al resne^ etc. Ibid.^ 5354. Cf. Foerster's note to Aiol^ 
1731. 

23. Setiere. Feminine. — (1) . . .Li fours iert de mon fi^, 
et les seix setUres de bleif de ma garde. BEC.j Vol. 28, p. 579 
(Joinville, 1270). (2) . . .De trente sestUres de blef. . . kpenre, 
etc. Ibid. J p. 561 (Joinville, 1262). (3) . . .Qu'il ont eschangi^ 
au covant de S... 0... seix setUres de bleif, etc. Ibid.y 
p. 578 (Joinville, 1270). Masculine. — (1) . . .Et doient estre 
cist dui sestier de tel blef cum la lettre, etc. BEC.y Vol. 28, 
p. 601 (Joinville, 1302). (2) . . .11 prenoient et avoient pris par 
lone temps douze sestiers de blef, etc. Ibid., Vol. 28, p. 602 
(Joinville, 1302). 

Old Neuters. — (1) ... Et por lou dit isuaire me doiet il 
chacun an k toz jors vint sestiere d'aveinne, etc. BEC, Vol. 28, 
p. 573 (Joinville, 1264). (2) ... Outroiez k tenir k tons jours 
quatre sestiere de blef. . . , c'est k savoir dous setiere que . . . , 
et dous setiire^ etc. Ibid.^ p. 601 (Joinville, 1302). (3) ... A 
paier ou k faire paier... dix setiere de bleif, etc. Ibid.y 
p. 605 (Joinville, 1306). For other, examples, cf. Boileau, 
p. 237, § 50 ; p. 258, § 4 ; Layettes III, p. 561 (Picardy, 
1260). 

With this possibility of confusion, it is not strange to find 
cases like the following : Et les dix setiire de bleif desus nom- 
miez et le dit bois, ai-je promis . . . k garantir, etc. Ibid., 
p. 606 (Joinville, 1306) ^ 

24. The foUow^ing examples from a conservative text are 
given to show how the apparent objective masculine may be 
caused by a feminine influence. Doubtless the word gens ex- 
plains the form with s here used absolutely. The first examples 
show normal constructions leading up to such a usage. 

1. For a discussion of the whole subject, cf. de Wailly, BEC, Vol. 29, 
pp. 369-370. The Latin neuter plural is found in UGF.\ XXIV, p. 235 
(date: 1247). Cf. IIIl sextaria frumenti, Ibid., p. 249. 
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CHAPTER II 



NKUTER INFLUENCE 



2^K ll \n iA%MM\\\u\ in the study of case reduction to deter- 
mine to wliMt extent, if at all, the neuter gender exercised 
ttO intluMium upon n«xional forms. In the Anglo-French the 
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objective had in general made such headway that it is difficult 
to discover the method of its introduction. The more conser- 
vative possessive and demonstrative adjectives, however, af- 
ford a means of tracing the breakdown even here, and the art- 
icle also shows some signiGcant features of the process. Kosch- 
witz, ZRPh., II, pp. 485-89, has considered the question 
for the Oxford Roland^ but still with primary emphasis upon 
the noun, although he uses the other parts of speech as guides. 
In the present discussion these are made the criterion ; and 
only the singular will be examined, as the neuter plurals can- 
not give such definite results^ due to the feminine gender 
which they often assume. 

27. Article. For our purpose it will suffice to examine the 
usage in the Cambridge Psalter. There are here found twenty- 
four cases of le in nominative function. The list of nouns that 
follow the article is given below : num (< nomen), pp. 209, 
§ 9 ; 210, § 3 ; 284, § 4. No verbs used. — quers (< cor), 
p. 190, §3. Postposition. — mal (< malum), p. 9, §9. Post- 
position. — Cunseil (< consilium), p. 52, §11. Before verb. — 
regnes (< regnum), p. 286, §2. Postposition. — chief {<C ca- 
put), p, 231, § 160. No verb. — desiderie (< desiderium), 
p. 210, §11. Before verb. — vin « vinum), p. 277, §49. No 
verb. — del {<^coelum), p. 213, §24. No verb. — fust 
{<^fustum. Cf. Du Cange), p. 1, §3. Before verb. The form 
is really the relative lequel, but for convenience and as the 
article occurs in the composition, it is classed here. — g^c- 
redum (< widerdonum, Cf. Du Cange), p. 206, § 21. Post- 
position. — parlement (< -mentum ending, as the following), 
p. 222, §50. Before verb. Idem,, p. 26, §30. No verb. Idem, 
p. 230, § 140. No verb. — rem[em]brement, p. 183, § 12. 
No verb. — jugement, p. 231, § 160. No verb. — purpens 
(vbst.), p. 84, § 3. No verb ; p. 226, § 99. Before verb. — co/i- 
fort (vbst.), p. 222, § 50. Postposition. — delit (probably a 
vbst., but with the possible influence ol delectus and delicium), 
p. 226, §92. Before verb, —perre {<patrem), p. 288, §10. 
No verb. Note frequent vocative usage, q, v., infra. Chap- 
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'iWt. We liave, therefore, only one clear case 
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30. In IVReis there are three examples before the verb and 
with original neuters : Bethsames, cest num (<C nomen) espelt 
cite de soleil, etc.^ p. 14 (I, 6/12). E saverums par ki cest pec- 
chie {<i peccatum) est dvenuzque, e/c, p. 27 (I, 14/38). ^^Cest 
siffne (<C signam) iert remembrance de mei 6 de mun num, *' 
p. 92 (II, 18/18). 

In three other cases the demonstrative modifies an original 
infinitive or infinitive compound before the verb. Icest corner 
fad signe de victorie, etc,^ p. 23 (I, 13/3). Ctcst AfAire que 
David 6ut fait desplout mult k nostre Seignur, e/c, p. 78 
(II, 11/27). IcestAfaire al rei de Syrie forment ennui^d, e/c, 
p. 184 (IV, 6/H). 

In addition to the cases before the verb, there are found in 
post-position (gr. v., infra^ Chapter viii) four examples with 
clear original masculines ; two with verbal substantives, cest 
cri, p. 10 (I, 4/6), and cest esguard, p. 59 (1, 30/25) ; the remain- 
ing three are with pure neuters in origin : flael (<C flagellum), 
p. 12 (I, 5/8) ; pecckii (< peccatum), p. 50 (I, 25/24) ; vin 
(< vinum), p. 88 (II, 16/3). 

31 . For the demonstrative adjective, therefore, there is not, 
in these three texts, a single clear case of a masculine origin- 
al before the verb. Of the total twenty-seven cases, sixteen 
are with original neuters, or nearly 60 **/o. Only five (less 
than 19 **/©) are with original masculines. Twelve of the neu- 
ter type are before the verb. 

32. Possessives. All cases in point from the Camb. Ps., 
Oxf. Ps., and IV Reis, are noted. Tonic forms are omitted, 
e. g. le tun sacrefise, etc Oxf. Ps.^ XIX/3. — Mun : Mun cuer 
deguerpit mei. Oxf, Ps.j XXXlX/17. Kar la meie pierre e men 
(B has mun) guarnissement tu ies. Camb, Ps,^ p. 47, §3. Mun 
escut ies tu, etc. Ibid,, p. 227, §114. De la voiz del mien ge 
missement aerst mun os, etc. Oxf. P$., CI/6. E mun regne i 
li trones David iert estables, etc. IV Reis, p. 116 (III, 2/45). 
Of these the first und third only are sure cases of neuter in- 
fluence ; in the others there is postposition ; or double subjects 
and predicates may show breakdown : cf. Entre, . ,et type, 
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un liu. Ibid., CII/lS. Postposition, if indeed 
» not made it the object ; cf. also sun latber- 
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nacle. Ibid,^ XVII/13, which is probably the object as 
given. 

35. For the three forms of the possessive, therefore, it is 
seen that of a total of twenty-one cases, thirteen are with 
neuter originals, or nearly 62 •/©. Four are clear neuter ori- 
ginals alone before the verb, while only two clear cases of 
original masculines occur without contributing causes. Of the 
five doubtful cases of words not Latin neuters, there are two 
verbal substantives. The small number of these forms cannot 
be explained as due to any lack in the use of this part of 
speech. In the Cambridge Psalter alone seventy-five cases of 
mis {mes) occur, thirteen being before the verb. 

36. To sum up the results for the article, demonstrative, 
and possessive, as examined before, we find that of sixty- 
seven cases examined, forty-three were with original neuters. 
Two clear cases of masculine Originals before the verb were 
found, while twenty-one neuter derivatives were so used. 
Of the twenty-four cases not from Latin neuters, seven are 
verbal substantives and three infinitives (or infinitive form- 
ations). 

37. The neuter agreement is also seen clearly in the East for 
certain expressions. [Cf, infra.) For the use with derivatives 
of neuter originals in general, the earliest texts of this region 
show only a few examples. Of those given, none is conclusive : 
Et apres la commotion fous, et el fous n'est mie li sires. Et 
apres lo fou un schieulement d'une tenue ore. Gregoirej 
p. 340/33-35. . . . Dont cent poure ki muerent de fain et de 
soit, seroient assaziiet, etc. Ibid, ^ p. 291/13-14. (Note, how- 
ever, possible plural influence.) Crenmoir deu est nul bien 
ki a faire soit trespasseir. /Airf., p. 300/16-17. Cf. Ibid,^ 
line 20. Li meritte mismes sunt un signe^ et signe molt plus 
certain et plus sain, etc, Bernh,^ p. 158. 

38. Koschwitz decided that neuter originals of popular devel- 
opment were treated as masculines in his texts, though he 
suggests that even in them there was a feeling against the 
addition of an s in the nominative, so that an oblique form 

VII 2 
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K.-^ <* 'I/. *,JK# V»'*5:Li* />jf Z-M r-fr Jfju^v 6e Ft 
iA'A . ( IS : fb.s <at««» «r« r^^^eA. A aie^io- oncix fsr so^ of 
t/H^ ^,4MM9* M ;;:..^-'::* Vbf irr uue fvUsTriijr : . _ . O iett CBSOBcat 

VIS , 1,1/ ir^, uoUc \, 

ii 7 Jm? h^iU^ ffTtiiiu U well seen in the inteirogaliTe. Qae 
I #1 « Wfi'j r« ad, ^/'T, CMmb, Pj., p. 129 1 25. Qou/ mihi est, 
^/^ ; Cf. h\^p IK Hl!% 16, Que seil donel a Id, etc. Ibid., 
\h 2^;i/)i 'A (Quul dKur tihi;, ^i/« esti tci, mer, que to t'en- 
imi^l (hf. /V, CXin/5, So also in CamA. Pa., p. 2!l/§4 

4ft' 'Mil* iy\H* i« «*Mpi?cially interesting in predicate position : 
Hu*i, hn t*%i iMKtrn, kit tu conuis lui ? CamA. Pa., p. 254/§ 3 
{Qiiul ^n\, f*fr.), U IM fMobobly this neuter form in the relative 
wl»i<fl» iMMlnflMm th« f/i;/? in the type : ce que je suis, rather 
HiMii Ml) oiiginiil ohji'clive. Que and /e, predicative, are then 
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parallel. C/., however, Gebhardt, ZRPh. XX, p. 42, forasome- 
what different view^ 

46. The use of the neuter as a convenient form to sum up 
various ideas or to refer to preceding words of different gen- 
der, etc. J is to be noted : Sa biaut^s et sa coulours / Et ses 
vermaus et sa blankours / Est tout perdu et enpaili / Et 
en sa fache tout noirchiy etc. Bal. et Jos., 12645-48. Cf. Ibid.y 
p. Lxvin, 5. V. Genus. The uninflected form of the parti- 
ciples in compound tenses with avoir may likewise be looked 
upon as in reality original neuter agreement^ which is in fact 
the absence of special gender^. 

47. The neuter agreement of predicate adjectives is an im- 
portant feature in the reduction of case. There follow some 
examples where no subject is expressed, but where such neu- 
ter agreement is found : Ausi vos puist il avenir / Qu*a 
nos autres est avenu. VR., 4106-07. Cf. also : 804-805 ; 1526- 
27; 4404; 5178-79. Dou royaume de Lion vient autex avoirs 
com dessus est dit^ etc. Bruffes^ p. 20 (date: 1200). Si con dit 
est devant. Tournai^ I, p. 318 (date : 4225). . . . Ensi kon 
davant est dit. Layettes^ V, p. 151 (Metz, 1244). This text is 
very accurate in declension. Also Ibid.^ pp. 236 and 237. . . . 
Que il en sera affaire et sera fait. Giry, p. 21, § 2 (Quic- 
quid. . .judicabitur et fiet. Amiens, thirteenth-century Ms.). 
. . . Ensi que deviset est, etc, BrugeSy p. 51 (date: 1267). Cf. 
also BEC, Vol. 28, p. 565 (JoinviUe, 1264) ; HGF., p. 756/C, 
3 (B^thune) ; Ibid., p. 702 (Vermandois, c. 1269). 

48. In other cases the old Latin neuter mode of expression 
is retained : Et quant ia astoit uenut a la table, si ne uolt pas 
li rois assir, etc. Gregoire^ p. 118-149 (Cumque iam uentum 
esset ad mensam, rex discumbere noluit). For same type cf. 
Ibid.y p. 173/4-5. It is confusion with this construction, pro- 
bably, that causes the following case : Si entrat lo pore cui li 



i. An occasional interrelation of forms in queje »oie and quije toie 
is possible. Cf. the examples of these phrases in Tobler, VB., I*, 
p. 122. 

2. Sug^sted by Prof. Sheldon. 
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:. /£i(f., p. 1 Si/1 4 {Queniiussasfueratinuasit. 
ould appear, translated as : into which the 
sen given bim to enter}. A variation ^m the 
uline form : Et dieot tuit qu'il en avra / La 
D est oenax. / Toz ti pals est esmeuz, ele. 
87. (Editor explains as due to rhyme.) 
araent with ce in the old texts is regularly 
wing are examples: Ce ke tu portes n'estpas 
■ 78/19 (noQ est tuum). Mais seir a ma destre 
e, Ce n'est pas mien doneir a uos. Ibid., 
est meum). Ce ke ie dis, tost pnet estre pro- 
t/1-2. Cf. also p. 334/6. Tot ceu que neii est 
>t to munde. Btrah., p. 137 (twice on page ; 

. . Fors chou que ci est dini»4. Layettes 11, 
, 1240). For other cases cf. SdeC., pp. 32 
i^ol. 35, p. 441 (Vermandois, 1218) ; Toarnai, 

1226) ; the type is very common, especially 
1 : Ce fat fait (with its vanations), which oc- 
rmulae. Cf, Gregoire, p. 23/9 ; Layettes II, 
IV, p. 306 (No. 2301) ; Layettes V, pp. 151, 
, p. 274. Cf. Piatt, pp. 21 ff. 
SQce of the old neuter el (< illam =z ttlad) 
shed by Gaston Paris, Bom. XXHI, pp. 161- 
at of the demonstrative ce^. Neuter agreement 
arly expected in such cases, and is in fact 
i adjective appears, as will be seen from the 
ithered from the article cited : Tant qa'el est 
I) ne poet estre suffert. Dues de Nor., Vol. I, 
I, 78). Qoque pensed avum, / Cum el est 
im. Brandan, 127-128. Come e^ est ici escril, 

presmei, both cited by GOrlioh, p. 70, from 

of the thirteenth century '. 

lisappeared and ii is found, there is no reason 

the regular neuter agreement was not kept. 

t /o puet venir qu'il, tie. Bernh., p. 325. Cf. Piatt, 
:uBBioa of el neuter aod possibly mascutioe. 
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The form il is in fact shown by Piatt, p. 80 ff., to be itself 
neuter, formed analogically as a nominative to correspond to 
the objective neuter lo {le). The form il came to be used prob- 
ably under the same circumstances as the personal pronouns 
or somewhat later, and did not displace e/, but replaced ex- 
pressions in which formerly no subject had been expressed 
{cf. G. Paris, Bom, IX, p. 625). 

52. This neuter iZ, according to Horning, Rom. Studien 
IV, pp. 229 ff., was unknown in the oldest monuments, and 
did not ariseuntilthefirsthalf of the twelfth century (p 247) ^ 
Neuter agreement, as has been seen, was possible without an 
expressed subject, and was regular with el^ ce, etc. The part- 
iciple or adjective in its neuter form, with e7, is natural when 
we reject Horning*s theory of a transfer of masculine il and 
accept Piatt's results. In one example, however, there is shown 
an evident distinction between the use of ce and {7, although 
one replaces the other in a neuter concept : Si lai brisier ceu 
k'entort est, por ceu qu'eZ puist estre miez resodez. Bernh.^ 
p. 282. 

53. Examples of il with neuter agreement follow: ... Si 
cum il est devant (/i7, etc. Layettes II, p. 219 (Champagne, 
4231). . . . Et s'il faisoient jugemant ou esgart, qui ne fust 
sofisanz, il seroit adrdcii ^ mon esgart, etc. Layettes II, p. 219. 
(A neuter idea ; the whole fact was to be brought to his atten- 
tion. Agreement is very carefully observed in this document 
of Champagne, 1231. The case is repeated in No. 2170, same 
place and year, probably a contemporary copy. In an authentic 
copy of 1230 from Provins, Layetteslly^. 186, is found: Mes 
s*il faisoient jugement ou esgart qu'il ne fust soffisanty il seroit 
adricid^ etc. Here the explanation is not so clear. The forms 
are neuter, but one or both may refer to the original neuter 
and verbal substantive,) S'aucuns dist lait k Tautre en la vile, 

i. Piatt, p. 38 ff., would push the dale further back, and considers 
the usage well established by the middle of the twelfth century (p. 50) 
His results are accepted by P. Meyer (Rom. XXVIII, p. 317) and we 
may date this usage from the eleventh century. For the close interre- 
lation cf, Rom. Studien, IV, p. 234, and ZRPh., XX, pp. 28-29. 
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et it soft rem d'escherm oo ititmofmie par deas autres per- 
sooes, fl pjicn. etc. Layettes 11, MS Champagne, 1242). Note 
tliai il ckaDges in mining in the two parts of this sentence. 

Asother case oocnrs bter on page. /I est deviM^ei atorne 

. . .qne, etc. Layettea II« p. iS4 Mefam, 1242 j. Et encorplus 
qa*i7 fat crie^ etc. Layettea II, p. 624 (PossiblT Dampierrey 
1246). Si com ilk est eacrii qnoiation fcAows). SdeC.j p. 26 ; 
also p. 28/8. Si coo i7 est daTant dit. BEC, VoL 28, p. 562 
^oinTiDe, 1262 . Other cases oecor Ibid,, p. 567 ; HGF., 
p. 699 Termandtts, r. 1269' and p. 335* t Vcamandois, 1271). 
Note the use of il with doable agreemat according to sense : 
... /Z est conea que il Fait £ait, ii sera Uvrez, etc. Giry, p. 21, 
§2 (Amiens, thirteenth centnrr'. For farther illostration cf. 
Piatt, pp. 62 ff. Cf. also CdeG., 1072, note ; Walberg, 1037, 
note. 

53a. The ose of il most have been a fruitful cause of case 
breakdown. Not only was it now used with double agreement 
according to the feeling as to its gender, but the line of de- 
marcation would necessarily be very hard to preserve ^ The 
choice of personal or neuter i7 must often have been an optional 
matter ; cf. the example already quoted : S'aucuns dist lait k 
Tautre en la vile, et U soit veu d'eschevin, etc. Layettea II, 468. 
Here the case is not left doubtful because of the context 
which follows (oo teamognie)^ but examples presented them- 
selves where the agreement alone could determine what the 
speaker had in mind. In addition there is the interrelation of 
ce and iL That ce might encroach upon the masculine is seen 
from an example found in BEC, Vol. 35, p. 472 : Car ce n*es- 
toit mie miena^ etc. (Vermandois, before 1250). The speaker 
refers to a horse. 

53b. The use of masculine agreement when neuter might 
be expected is seen in the following with il : Et s*aucuns bor- 
jois met maih en estrange home, et il est proves ^ il paiera XX. 
sols, etc. Layettesll^ p. 469 (Champagne, 1242. Text careful- 

1. Cf. example in Piatt, p. 62, quoted under Double Function, infra^ 
237. 
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ly observes flexion and has instances of neuter agreement). 
The interrelation of ce and il is stressed by Piatt, pp. 63 ff. For 
other examples of neuter participles with masculine flexion , cf. 
ZRPh, XX, p. 44, § 2. 

54. As a last cause, in this connection, for confusion of 
sense and consequent reduction of case, may be cited those 
words which may be used either as nouns or as neuter ad- 
jectives without differentiation of phraseology or meaning. 

53. Voirs. — Noun : ... Se ce est uoirs^ etc. Gregoire^ 
p. 228/24. Voirs est ce ke il promist. Ibid., p. 260/12-13. 
Cest Voirs. MeraugU, 616 ; 5625 ; 5761 ; 5818. Cf. Piatt, 
pp. 25 ff. Brunot 1, p. 233, fails to note the real value of this 
type. — Adjective : Com voir ce fut ke, etc. Gregoire, p. 265/7. 
Cf. Voir fu que, etc. HGF., p. 700/C, 3 (Vermandois, c. 1269). 
Cf. Poime moral, p. 246, and Suchier, CdeG., note to 1072 
with reference. As seen from the examples given, there is no 
reason to deny in general the existence of voir as an adjective 
in these constructions. For a specific text, of course, internal 
evidence may give a criterion. 

56. Torz. — Noun : N'est ce torz. Meraugis, 1890. C'est torz. 
Ibid., 4696. — Adjective. II ne set si ce fu ou tort ou droit. 
HGF., p. 698 (Vermandois, 1269). 

57. Droiz. — Noun : C est droiz. Meraugis, 898. Also V/?., 
817. Ce ke nos creons droitement faire, ne sauons nos se droiz 
est solunc Tesgard del destroit iugeor. Gregoire^ p. 323/24- 
25. Drois fust. . .ke, etc. Ibid., p. 329/28. . . .Ets*astoit(/roM. 
SdeC, p. 36. [Cf. for clear use as a noun: II veut que le tort 
aille / Devant le droit, etc. Meraugis, Ms. M., 1884-85. Cf. 
also Piatt, pp. 26 ff. — Adjective : II ne ^et si ce fu ou tort 
ou droit. HGF., p. 698 (Vermandois, 1269). In the following 
the part of speech cannot be determined : Ce ke c/roi/ semblet, 
etc. Gregoire, p. 302/22. 

58. With this confusion note that of the noun and adverb 
in the case of bien. — Noun : Vos conessiz bien tot ceu que biens 
est, etc. Bernh., p. 174 ; also p. 177. Cf. also Gregoire, 
p. 351/19-20. Ce n'ert pas biens. VR., 1582 (: miens. Ms. 
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hu bien . So also Ibid., 4533. — AdTcrtt. C'est boen. HGF. , 
p. 768/G, 5. Am lor « v«dra. MenujU, f 377 ; also 2029. 
Sot e/. : AicM vos ca Tcnoil, Au/.. 1615 ; same Upe, 3029, 
V ; 2941 . For possibilities with nuJ. ef. example anted by Tob- 
l*r VR l> n 41 ruHs, 18991. aod rcmaiks. 



CHAPTER Ul 
PROPER NAMES 

lames were treated in Old French with 
he ordioaiy noon seems generallr rec«^- 

autfaorities are not lacking. Tobler, Vrai 
'.}. note to 3tt. ^ves some peculiar cases 
eral instances of such nominatives used as 

in GaUUame dt PtUrne bj Mossafia, 
ter scholar meotioos the greater ftvedom 
ds. He lack of ioflection in Bible names 
in Poime MotmI, p. 237, note to 359d. 
t of foreign names as invariable is not sur- 
>nsider8 their unusual form and the difS- 
; them into the regular flexional system. 
cited from Gregoire :. .. Uint 11 duz des 
■izGomnutr, etc., p. 129/2-3. ...Nostre 

etc. Ibid., p. 186/14. ...Uns monstiers 
etc. Ibid., p. 253/S. Et cil Hysboseth ne 
d., p. 301/42. ...Uns honestes uielhars 
... il raconUI, elc. Ibid., p. 234/16-18. 
Mible Latin intluenceof Z>ei79(/e(/(<nomtne.) 
lative], ibid., p. 24/12 ; de lonathat, ibid., 
(eraagis, 3920-3921 : Dites moi Anckitia 
leschal, que je li mant, etc. The editor 
uch classic words a re " gern indeclinabel " . 
rds, however, show such treatment : thus 
rvain Cadraz avint, is taken by the editor 
te, which is not clear. Cf. also : M'estuet 
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mander Gorvain Cadruz {: druz). Ibid., 3885-86. There are 
other cases, e, g. note to V/?., line 3666 ( Ydain as nominative). 

61. The variation for proper names is shown in the charters 
bj the following cases: . . .Et de cest deuis sunt tesmoing 
messires Piere8...1i sires Girars..., Hues li escriuains . . . 
Gi^eruale ses preuoz de S., et li priors, etc, BEC.^ Vol. 41, 
p. 394 (Metz, 1212). . . .La fu Felipe Cakins conme justice, etc. 
Ibid., Vol. 35, p. 445 (Vermandois, c. 1218). The latter is 
from a very careful text ; the form is correct on the next page. . . 
Quemaistres Blaiuel donna, etc. Ibid., p. 448 (Vermandois, 
1222). Robert Foilles tesmongna seur se foi qe Pierres li maires 
estoit couzins, etc. Ibid., p. 470 (Vermandois, before 1225). 

62. The opposite tendency, i. e. nominative form as objec- 
tive, is also found : . . . Par les kies des terres, Braniaus de 
Tours et Colart de Hem, et Ernaut le Poiteuin, kanoine, etc., 
BEC, Vol. 35, pp. 449-450 (Vermandois, 1228). 

63. In the nature of the proper name there is a strong cause 
for invariable form, namely, the desire to designate the same 
person by a constant form of address preserving identity. In 
the following there are probably other causes which contribute 
to the use of the obli(|ue (c/*. infra, 223, and Chapter viii.), 
but the mere fact that the words are proper names is sufficient 
to give inipetus to the repetition of the name in a form free 
from flectional variation. . . .Et se ne puent cist .II. frere Robers 
et Simmons nient clamer seur celui Oudart, s*il ne li croient 
par eskieuins ne Oudart seur iaus. BEC, Vol. 35, p. 449 
(Vermandois, 1228). Moreover, names of persons are much 
used in independent position, with no verb, as in signatures. 
In an original document of Mery , 1255, 28 names are appended ; 
of these one is in the objective form. Robert Clokemans de 
Waskemolin. Layettes V, p. 221. The customary formula foimd 
in documents is another aid to looseness in flexion, the verb 
being absent : Raoul, par la gratie de Dieu, abb^s de T^glise... 
salui... Layettes II, p. 423 (Tournai, 1240). A tous cheus qui 
ches presentes letres verront et orront, Raoul de Bruli, chevalier, 
baillif nostre seigneur le roi en Cauz, salus. HGF., p. 346* 
(Caux, 1284). Cf. infra, 117. 
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64. The occurrence of the propername with forms of address 

themselves structurally weak (cf. infra, 70-81) may have 

i._i_-j iU„ A — pping of inflectioD. Je, Henri chevalier, fais 

:C., Vol. 36, p. 196 (Ponthieu, 1267). These 

y regular at this date; cf. Raynaud, BEC, 

i6-3i4 . . . Que meaire Auasel de C mes 

imliges, estvenus, etc. Ibid., Vol. 36, p. 208 
1-84). 

ler name is said to vary especially in rhyme. 
61-162, note, and VB., 5039, note, with the 
ol, 2434, note. It is probable, however, that 
I not arise solely for the sake of the rhyme, 
ency toward laxness was seized upon readily 
ises. Cf. : Einsi out une piece est£ / Tant 
\tre-doU / Monit, etc. Meraagis, 4617-18. 
xt at least the variation in form is helped, if 
;he mute value of the ». Thus : Pylate I'arainat, 
4. Pylates occurs helo^. So also sain/ Pyeres, 
esu Criz, ibid., pp. 29-30. The same text has : 
^ Ua) dewez escoter, etc. 
causes contributing to case breakdown in prop- 
heir frequent use in the vocative [cf. infra, 
llheirappearascein the expressions a'appeUr 
158-59) and in formulae [cf. infra, 251). The 
>le form of proper names in the plural {cf. let 
cresting further development. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE VOCATIVE 

tive in the Latin had no separate form to dis- 
the nominative, except in the second declen- 
[though in the earliest Old French the nomina- 
leral form so used, there were various causes 
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which tended to bring in soon the objective in place of the 
vocative-nominative form. Suchier, GG.^ P, p. 806 gives two 
references for the tenth and eleventh centuries in support of 
a persistence of the Latin vocative in Gallic territory In 
texts based upon a Latin original the oblique form of the 
vocative in the second declension might cause an oblique form 
by analogy : . . . Si uochat Mor hastiuement Disanz : Frere 
MoPy cur, etc., GreffoirCy p. 68/10 (dicens : Frater Maure, 
curre). In line 14 of the same page is found: s'en alat Mors, 
showing the nominative form. This illustration is not com- 
pletely convincing, however, due to the fact that proper names 
are often invariable, as has been seen in the special treatment 
of them. Cf. supra ^ 59-67. This fact is another cause for early 
breakdown in the vocative, as proper names are so largely 
used in this construction ^ A sa vois crie : '* Bertrans, Guil- 
lelmCy ou i^s?" Coronemenz Loois^ p. 105, line 2313. The 
form is discussed by the editor, p. clxvii, and retained, although 
not the usual form in the text. Other cases may be found in 
Hoefer, pp. 9-10. Moreover, a number of the masculine words 
oftenest used in address had the same form in the nominative 
and objective : pere, frere, mestre. That the form with s also 
existed would only increase the confusion. Numerous cases 
of the type biau frere are given by Beyer, p. 8 ff. and on 
p. 9 he notes specifically the arbitrary agreement of the adjec- 
tive^. Cf. Guillaume de Palerne, 1565-66 : Sovent a dit entre 



1. The two constructions doubtless interacted upon each other, making 
lax flexion easier. 

2. The question of the vocative should be studied further. Beyer's 
results are not satisfactory at present, being based upon editions now 
superseded or upon texts which are late or of little value because of 
general case breakdown in the dialect concerned. His work must at all 
times be used with caution. Thus, on p. 14 Beyer states that the Vrai 
Aniel shows complete disappearance of the nominative as vocative, in 
favor of an objective form. In Tobler's edition (3rd, Leipzig, i912) there 
are the following vocatives, every one being in the nominative form : 
lines 104 ; 116; 120 ; 136 ; 143 ; 204. Mes amis, line 222, quoted by Beyer 
on p. 14 as a vocative plural, is doubtless an appositive nominative sing- 
ular : Et dist : mes peres, mes amis, / Le me donna, etc. Nouns used 
in exclamation are also classed as vocatives here, a thing to be regretted. 
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Dix, dist el, pere omm^miemt^ elc., and 
Dix! dist il, pere ommipoieni : griamemt). In gener- 
al tkis text ttses the no min atrwe as rocatire. C/1 Mossafia, 
ZRPk., m, p. 250. LasUj, the Toeatire is in reality often 
Tirtaallj an appositire word to other obliqiie lorms in the sen- 
tenee*, and might therefore be inftoeneed in cases like the fol- 
lowing .'althoagfa the text in question shows so mnch Tariation 
that no cansal relation ean be pror e d sp ecifically). Se poat 
offirir bien a prorer par derant toos, ae^neors, par bone gent 
sonffisant. HGP., p. TOO, % 9 (Vermandob, 1269 . Cf. Toi 
Dien, fil de Dien le pere / Qoi fas ne de Tierge mere / 
appellejepremieremenUPil.^SlI ; Toirierge, mere, princesse 
/ Dn moode et gonT[em^erTesse / Appelle je, elc. Ibid.^ 
871 ;al5o£A«/., 10396. 

69. The folkrwing are examples of objeetiTe forms in voca- 
tive usage, and are foond in GaiUMame de Pa/erne, attested 
by the rhyme ; Si m'en conseillies, bLm tignor (singular) / Por 
Dieu, deeeste deshonor (lines 3713-1 4). Mais ten^ rosensam- 
ble toit, / Ne tos desrontes, Inma ugnortj / Petit poi- 

g^^ et faites cors (5642-44). Qoe mors trebudie do dieyal. 

/ Apr^ U dist: " Mar fiis, raasai** (2131-32). 

70. Another proof exists, however, that the vocatiTe exer- 
cised a deiermiDing influence in case breakdown, namely, that 
a considerable number of words often used in address imposed 
their nominatiTe form, ^Ih results more or less general and 
permanent, upon the objectiTc. In the case of imparisyllabics, 
the retention of the nominative was not so difBcult, as a level- 
ing of forms was to be expected, and in a word like saer-seror 
the more often used might naturally prevail. In those cases, 
however, where flexional endings gave the sole indication of 




Koschwitz, Rom, Sludien, III, pp. 403-500 is uDsatisfactory. Cf. ZRPh^ 
III, p. 464 for a reriew. The vocati res and excia ma lions are closely con- 
nected. 6/. infr^^ Chapter xtiii. 

1. ** The Yocatiye is not strictly speaking a case at all, for it stands 
outside the syntax of the sentence. It was originally an exclamatory 
form consisting of the bare stem withoat case suffix. " Enc. Brii., XIV, 
p. 496, note. 
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case, the power of analogy might be expected to prevent the 
retention of an s in the singular objective, and the reduction 
of case would occur in inverse order. As a matter of fact both 
types are noted : chevalier shows the first process ; amis and 
fiz the second {cf. examples given below). In general, those 
nouns showing breakdown without specific syntactical causes, 
and before the general reduction of case, as well as those 
words which preserve the nominative, are found to be words 
used often in the vocative (or to be closely allied to such words). 
The following list is intended to substantiate the statements 
just made. 

71. Amis : In certain texts amis occurs as a generalized 
form for all cases. . . Et ke il auoit ocis Vamis de deu, ce demos- 
trat il, etc, Gregoire^ p. 222/22. (The editor puts s in brackets, 
but cf. note toa/iemis, p. 69/14, found on page 374). Gieres 
par conforteir uinrent li amiSj etc. Ibid., p. 310/12. De ce est 
ke li amis del bieneurous lob uinrent a lui, etc. Ibid., p. 310/7. 
The word had a very extended use as a term of address {cf. 
Stowell, Chapter I, pp. 1-51, especially his opening remarks). 
An early instance of the form amis as a vocative plural is the 
following : Mais il nos dist li mien amis, etc. SdeC, p. 24. 
This might be called a *' retained vocative. '* 

72. Anemis : In the same texts this form is extensively 
used as an objective. There is probably here an influence of 
amis, though a contributing cause may have been vocative 
usage of the word itself. No such examples are at hand. . . .Feruz 
de la malice del ancien anemis, etc. Gregoire, p. 69/13-14 ; 
other cases in the same text are pp. 290/2 ; 290/6; 290/17 ; 
294/7 ; 289/36; 289/30-31, etc. . . .Qui avoit Vennemis elcors. 
SdeC, p. 36 ; also examples on pp. 42 and 43. 

73. Bar : Dune li sovint de Vivien le ber. CdeG., 1246 
{'.aporter). ...Raisunas de ber. Ibid., 1481. (Repeated 1639 
and 1980). Cf. Suchier's edition, xxvu. I have no case in 
address. 

74. Chevalier : La ot maint prodoume abatu / Jus a la 
terre del destrier, / La fis si bien que chevalier / Ainc 
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ne fiat mius en anle place, etc. VH., 1284-87. . . .Qui ot le 

cisoe et lebesier. / Quil'ot?Taulas, uachevalier j Moat 

hardi d'annes, I'emporta. Mertugu, 317-19. Cf. editor's note. 

In manjr cases there is partial agreement : Li ckevtlier qui 

esloit fels, etc. VR. (Ms.), 3400-02 ; . . .Fait li chemlier. lind., 

Mb. A, 3S62-63 ; . . .Ql me sire FastrfscAwafier. Bj?C., Vol. 

31, p. 267 (Picardjr, 1272); U AisUa&s, chevalier, etc. BEC, 

" I. 28, p. 581 (Joioville, 1278 — a copj): Renvoia Looysvi" 

ivaliers . . Et cil xit)'* cKevalien fiirent tuit I'iver k Londres, 

. HGP., p. 771 /C, 1-3. Cf. a]ao BEC, Vol. 36. pp. 198- 

), and Jacobs, p. 15. 

I4a. Id general Friedwagner corrects the reading of manu- 
ipts, but he leaves the objective form in one instance : 
ques chevalier de tel cuig / Ne fu, e^c. VR., 42084)9. 
reason is stated for this retention, and in other cases wUh 
I aame word a change is made ; cf. lines 1767 ; 4389. It is, 
wever, probable that this word broke down especially early, 
which case the following example also ts readily explained 
thoul recourse to the double case possibilities with e$ vot, 
to " short circuiting" : Ains qu'il fust eure de lever, / 
^nt es vos .i. chevalier, j — La u il seoit au mangier — 
De tontes ses armea arm£s, / L'escu au col, iosabrievis j 
joster s'il trovast a cui. VR., 782-88. The adjectives are 
-ical if chevalier is a nominative form. Mais monies i et ie 
Tier. / " Non feray, " dist le chevalier. Rich., 4509-10. 
erster changes this codex reading to derrier* : li cheva- 
'», and proves the existence oiderriers in rhyme. It is not 
lessary to do this, however, as ie chevalier or li chevalier 
y well have been written. The habitual abbreviation of 
ivalier in the manuscripts may have contribnted to the 
■ly breakdown of its flexion. 

I4b, It is rather noteworthy to find three clear cases of 
^valier as nominative (in rhyme) in Rou ii, 323 ; 2227 ; 3570. 
e Norman text is somewhat inaccurate in flexion, however, 
seen in the examples cited by the editor (3076, noun ; 345, 
ective; 847, 1175, 2827, 4118, participles; 2306 and 3294 
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are cases of cume with an objective, and so are differently 
explained. Nevertheless the usage with chevalier is so striking 
as to be specially noted on page lxxvi. The editor here says 
that le chevalier was at the time of his author not offensive 
to the cultured audience. The only other noun found so used 
in rhyme (3076) is one also capable of vocative usage : 
valletun. 

75. Fiz. . . .Devant que vos avrez / Receu mon fizB. sei- 
gnor, etc. MeraugiSy 3858-59 ; also 3881 ; 3985 ; 5133. . . .Que 
par ta pitied eiisse fiz: durreie le tei, etc. IV Reis^ p. 5/1. Si 
n'ai xmfilz. Oxf. RoL, 312-313. 

76. Freres. . . . Paier as freres de Saint Ladre. Et li maistres 
et li frere$ disoient que li homme deuoient mener a leur const 
les .11. M. de bl^ . . .ou li maistres et li freres de Saint Ladre 
uauroient. BEC, Vol. 35, p. 457 (Vermandois, 1238). 

77. Nies. Li empereres apelet ses nies RoUant. Oxf. Rol.y 
783. . . .Chi ad juget mis nes a la rereguard. Ibid.y 838. Mun 
ni^5 Guischartte voldraicomander. C(/eG., 1033. C/*. Suchiers 
edition, xxvu, for other references. 

78. Riens. Rien was used often in the vocative. Faite m'aveis 
grant bontei, / Douce amie, debonaire riens (Bartsch, 40/ 
21-22 : miens). Cf. also vocabulary of the same work, as well 
as Godefroy, for other cases of rien used for a person. Conse- 
quently there is the variation : Ne puet riens porter. Reim- 
predigty A, 60, a; cf. also xxiv. Vosn'iavez rienSy non 1 Merau- 
gisy 652; also 1071. Nule riens ne redotet, etc. GregoirCy 
pp. 316/1 ; 317/14 ; 320/6; 328/28. Riens faire. HGF.y p. 274 
(near Laon, 1248). 

79. Sire. . . .Femme jadis fahu Joffrei, sire de Rochefort, 
etc. Layettesllyp. 521 (Poitou, 1243). . . .DesireEscotToscan, 
etc.y 0, c. Ill, p. 54 (date : 1249). A nostre ohivalier messire 
Pierre, etc. Ibid.y p. 55 (1249). . . . A prendre ob sire Giraut, 
etc. Ibid.y p. 338 (1256 — a contemporary copy). . . .Poi^mi^irc 
Guigon Heynart, etc.y o. c, IV, p. 200 (Paris, 1266). . . .De 
noble home Girart C . . . , sire de Rays . . . , chevalier, etc. BEC. , 
Vol. 44, p. 293 (Anjou, 1290). The opposite development is 

VII 3 
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aiMfi ia tlt« {bUowin^: Amanrri de Creau, segnour de SabU, 
»lus. BEC \oL ii. p. 289 (Maine, 1265). 

80. SMT. Et la pitctfle si n'a firerc / Ne saer qui part i 
puist ^jvuir. VR.. S2S8-59. (See also editor's note and refer- 
«mc^^ . Le iehvm sa j«er^ e#c. LMyeiieSy II, p. 625 (1246, 
Diunpt«}rm possibW . ...Asawer. O. c. Ill, p. 412 (Paris, 
»23*. Vu^wers. 0. c\ IV, p. 257 Luxembourg, 1268). Other 
«):uimpte^ ^Ui b^ {iMsnd in t'vaiit, mss. V and G, 3932, and 
tncs. \\ 3^3. Bifih manuscripts are of the thirteenth century. 
Kv^n^^r r^tfcC^ iha reaidiag: £jr Chrestien, but cites tuer as 
^/i>jt^:t lu tiw Ox:\ BoL. i^i cf^. Foerster's Wdrierbuch, s. v. 
3trrvr . Owhtfri»xiimpl«*$ maj be fiMuidin a document of Richard 
^Keiiu>*vMrth. lAsJ in L^eites >\ p 261 ff. Cf. also Beyer, 
p. T. § 7: WiUmaun^ § ti. Thtf obj^ciiTe as nominative also 
s^xur^; V>ii\ijKXNr vuA«]ra trastot a tans Vostre jeror, eic. 

YtMin. Mtfcss. \\ P. G, aa»i S. 52>!S. V, P, and G are clearly 
^^!: line lh:rlt^'u*,a ct?aturY. Sis sli^tlr laker. 

$L Tttlilra. Ne cu:*; qu*tl ait Pfaas mal Iraf/jv jusqu'a 

K^^aiH^. Vit. 504^^. In the following^ theaoaBunafchre Bingubr 
kki^i tKvu the DKHiel W forms used: . . .est eatres on batiel 
A\\HV W t^d\'ur^s . . .Mais U ir^hitret ne E xaitlreiit mie 
!tvkai>rir, e^c. H^s. Cesar., ms. V, p. 137 13-14. ...Car li 
{/\ih:if^ traieat lesespees, etc, Ibid.y Ms. V, pp. 137-38. Trai- 
</^, V'rt.» JO l(>^ is due to another cause. For this word c/'. E. S. 
Shv Ulo«, Studies a/irf yotes in Phil., I, pp. 118-21 ; especially 
Lk. 1^1 wUh Inference to the objective form as retained in Eng- 
luh *' traitor ** ; cf. also the review of above by Gastos Pkris, 
Hum, \\ll» p. 617, where he not«H the influence of tlie voca- 
\\\^ \\\ the rtttentionofthe nominative form. Cf. also Socfaier, 
{<ii \\\h 806 ; Wittmann, § 12. 

M^ Iha use of a pronoun in commands is really an instance 
(tl v^H^iive usage and may be so classed. In the old texts the 
^(tMUhuUivi) iw used, both with Gnite forms and the infinitive: 
|tM(m»iU»vo. . . .Si monte assi tu a oreson etc. Bernh.^ p. 193; 
mI.o \\ \\S\y lulinitive, Mais tu ne cremoir mie, etc. Gregoire, 
H 4MM, -JO V\U\ ne tVsmaier tu mie, etc. Eruc, p. 69/ (1577). 
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E si ne t'esmaier tu mie. Dues de Nor.^ II, 996. Cf, Mensbau- 
sen^ p. 21 ^ 

83. The imperative, of course, may show the influence of 
the entre . . ,et construction, q. v., infra, Chapter xvu : File, 
ce dist David, escoute, Toi et ta compaignie tote I Eruc, Mss. 
B and C, p. 61/1388 (thirteenth century). 

84. The influences which lead to breakdown of case in the 
vocative generally, are also felt with the imperative. Later 
texts show a variation in the use of the pronoun: Tu Gabriel et 
toy, Michiel, Levez sus, descendezduciel. Mys.^ p. 92. Et (oy^ 
despoulle ta tunique, etc. Ibid.y p. 144. Cf. also Lemme, 
p. 7. The vocative probably developed here as elsewhere, show- 
ing conservative pronominal forms. Cf. Englaender, p. 49. 

CHAPTER V 

THE ABSOLUTE CONSTRUCTION 

85. The ablative absolute of the Latin is found represented 
in Old and Modern French by absolute constructions which 
in Old French show the oblique case. A few examples will 
suffice : Dunant lei k icels cuildrunt. Oxf. Ps., ciii/29. . . .Lui 
cumandanty estout. Camb. Ps., p. 52/ § 9. En la croiz o il fut 
penduz, Braz et meins et piez estenduZy ete.j VSS.^ p. 178/ 
739-740. . . ,Et venant le eonte de Lucembourc et ses genz ver 
le conte de Bar baiaille rangiiey pongneiz out entr^auls, etc.^ 
LayetteSy IV, p. 258 (Bar, 1268). . . .Sauves et sauvees en toutes 
coses toutes les droitures ke jou ai, ete. Tournai II, p. 384 
(July, 1281). 

86. The construction gained great popularity later with the 
increase of Latin imitation : . . .Tant que, moy morty mon 
ame ait recouvree / Celle qui fait ma vie enlangourer, etc. 
E. Deschamps, Vol. Ill, p. 228 (= Ballad 423/21-22). Mais lui 
parfait ne me rapporta rien, etc. Iderriy I, p. 234 (= Ballad 

i. The following must be considered reflexive: ...Disanz : Ne toi 
cremmoir mie. Gregoire, p. 215/14. Cf. MFce.y FableSy XIV, 24; XXXI, 
11. 
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116/9). For a like case, cf. Ibid., line 15. Id Rabelais Ihe con- 
Btmctiott is very commoD : Eax tenena ces menuz propos de 
beuverie, Gai^melle comment, etc. Rtb. I, p. 67. Other 
cases are found on pp. 80, 124, 126, 167, etc. 

87, The ablative absolute, as used in the Latin, consisted 
in part of a sabslantive or pronoun which did not represent an 
mtity expressed elsewhere in the main sentence. As early as 
Caesar, however, this rule is neglected {B. G., IV, 12/1), and 
jy the time of Gregory of Tours the words of the ablative con- 
(truction may refer without restriction to terms of the main 
:laoae. Numerous clear examples for the Latin, with an abla- 
:ive absolute construction referring to the subject of the sen- 
«nce, are to be found in Bonnet, p. 559, 1°, and p. 560, 1*. 
K few of his passages will sufBce to illustrate the points : Se 
nUnte natus ad hoc ... in crucis leuatur immolandus stipite. 
'^or^unatua, 22/17, HuicsQ Christus . . . nasciturum monstranit 
pto in euangeliis dicente, etc. Gregoire de Tours, H. P.,i,T, 
■>. yij 13. A transition to this usage is seen where the subject 
)r the sentence is notidentical with the word inthe ablative but 
noludes it as a factor : Puero salutaribus aquis ablalo una 
mm genetrice sua sunt renati. Idem, Mart., 9, p. 494/27. 

8S. This transitional stage is found in the Old French. Two 
txamples are given: ...Le$ditte» parties apparisaani en dreit 
>ar davent nous en propres persoenes, vindrent leadis religieas, 
I'est assavoir, etc. BEC, Vol. i4, p. 295 (Bretagne, 1292), 
rhey were one of the parties. Maiesmement com il soient 
it fuasent chertre de ce de nos devanciers, si com it disoient ; 
lous diant et affermans le contraire ; b la parteGn, pour biea 
le p«in, noui sommes tenu ft acort, etc. Tonrnai II, p. 470 
March, 1305). 

HI), The developed conHtructioo, referring to the subject, is 
iIno found in (he Old French. As premerainnes jostes vint / 
liiduo dou Cnsliol Penlleus / Qui vient por asanbler a els 
N«/ r/iMiHir do chevaliers. Vfl,, 3216-3219. . . .Si jurra «ei 
Ui%imt< mmn,«le. l.oit de fin., p. 4/§ 3. Other examples in the 
DiDK l«iil nrfl : p. 12, 8 14 {twice} ; p. 13, § 15 (twice) ; p. 32, 
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§ 51 ; p. 32, § 52. For a note on the construction, cf. Wailly, 
p. 15. Other examples will be found in Nehry, pp. 67-68. For 
modem French case, cf, ASNS,, Vol. 53, p. 456. 

90. In general where the absolute phrase refers to the sub- 
ject of the main sentence, the construction is limited to these 
expressions of number. In the first example which follows 
will be found the only example I have, for the older period, of 
the broader usage. In later texts there was apparently consid- 
erable extension. . . .Tote la terre e Tempire / . . .Iceo vos 
otrei, mei vivanty / Mei aidere e defendant. Dues de Nor.^ 
Book II, 10693-4. Cilz qui fait labourer les champs / Et qui 
tient, lui absent, mesnaige / De chartiers, bergiers, est 
meschans. E. Deschamps, Vol. VII / p. 1 1 1 (= Ballad 1338, 
lines 21-23). Princes, servens qui servira / Ceste fable a 
euvre mettra, / Pour avoir rente ou heritaige / En son 
jeusne temps, qui pourra, / Ou lui viel trop de maulx avra, 
etc. Ibid., p. 247 (= Ballad 1391/37-41). Point ne cuidasse 
que fiist tel / Moi estant en vie mortel. PA., 4018. 

91. It is difficult to estimate the extent to which these 
oblique forms were identified with nominative forms, and 
felt as such, possibly in an intensive sense, rather than as parts 
of the original phrase. That this occurred at some period of 
the Old French is very probable. When once the absolute 
construction refers directly to the subject, it passes readily to 
the predicate position : . . . Vienent siglant de Tautre part. / 
Li mariniers qui fu soi quart / Arrive en Tisle, etc. Meraugis, 
3353-55. Mes p^res est soi cinqantisme, / D6sormais soit 
soi qarantisme / Ensamble od nous, etc. Brut, I, 1927-28. 
...Et devoit estre chascuns soi tierQ de chevaliers, HGP., 
p. 756, B, 1-2 (B^thune). . . . Je e promis . . .k aler ou servise 
Nostre Segneur . . . moi vintiesme de chevaliers, dont je doi 
estre moi quart de banerez, etc. Layettes, IV, p. 244 (Long- 
pont, 1267). In this connection c/*. : Ta creanche est ies esstens, 
etc. Bal. et Jos., 8101 ( : jughemens). Cf. also note to line, 
in which editor notes that the ablative expression is drawn 
into the predicate. 
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92. The more primitive form of this particular type is seen 

in the following example, where the ablative origin is clearer 

and the phrase is additional and parenthetical, rather than 

essential : . . . Passames de Ik atout vint chevaliers, dont il estoit 

JoinvUU, § 109. Cf. WaiUj, 

ussed. 

coDstmctioa in close syntac- 
ca enz ne mes ke aul mei tier%, 
iuchier, CdeG., p. xxvii. Vid. 

Its shows the effect of the new 
bsolute. \Vhenit became close- 
Mrts of the sentence, its dis- 
II as the specific reason for its 
, as parallel absolute contnic- 
and the nominative absolate. 
if inOeclion, it is impossible to 
;h the form, but in the follow- 
ranged to show that the very 
le Old French which led to a 
Uoos in Latin. Passages where 
to the subject have been given ; 
erence is to the dative and the 
ence. 

'naieis a la refection, lo troueit 
p. 181 M-ii (fuque inaiUtit 
si sous donent li dit doiens 
at ^t sissante sis livres de tor- 
', p. S8 .Champagne, 1264). 
))oali^ . . .noasTeqa)irent,e/c. 

u. i:iai-23 '. 

Li»n«« pris ies en/aiu lemenat 

rr. tt-'t*^S!t> in qu^tla. eif. Dante, 
.-h UMT b« nl«^t : S« fortuM «taat 
ilV»ol*it^ (utv fat inportail. He. 
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al ueske. Gregoire^ p. 47/7 {Susceptos iiaqaepuerulos diaconus 
ad episcopum reduxit). . . .E li enterceur le mettrad en guage 
sei siste mairiy etc. Lois de Gu., p. 18, § 1. Je vous delivrerai 
vousvintime de chevaliers. Men, Reims ^ 47. FistS . . .renvoier 
la dame, li disme de crestiens. Ibidt^ 211. . . .Ei les capitles 
Ms u corriffi^Sy k'il les welle [confermjer par ses letres, elc. 
BEC, Vol. 31,p.276(Picardy, 1290). Etau«M/a/i8 en prison a 
Abbevile, li baillieus de Saint Walery les bani, etc. BEC. , Vol. 
36, p. 223 (Ponthieu, 1310) *. 

97. With this complete breakdown of the original absolute 
construction, there is no reason why the French should not 
develop nominative absolutes, as did the Latin, and the late 
Greek. The only two examples known to me are the following : 
Et Henris li Clers en a donet en wages quan k*il a en ceste 
justice por le cuitance, pUges Evras Audent de Tacuiter. 
Tournai, I, p. 317 (August, 1225). S'auscuns tient em pais 
aucune possession soie j. em, ses adversaires presens, n*en res* 
ponderapus. Giry^ p. 29, §26 {presente adversaria). Howeyer, 
the translation may be considered plural. 

98. A favorite construction in all Old French is the naming 
of one subject or object with a verb, and a subsequent addi- 
tion of the other entities concerned. Mais si veirement cume 
Deu yii 6 tu, sul une parei fud entre mei 6 la mort, etc. IVBeiSj 
p. 40 (= Chapter xx/2). Purquei as feit cunjureisun encuntre 
mei, tu 6 le fiz Ysal, etc. Ibid.^ p. 45 (== Chapter xxii/13). 
. . .Or elle fiit en prison, elle et son mary et tear lignie, etc. 
CTL.y p. 93. 

99. This shortened construction and similar elliptical ones 
may approach a nominative absolute, except for the connect- 
ive : Li orguileus tuit eslaissid / S'an tomeront aval fuiant, 
/ Et li deable apr^s bruiant / Tuit livrd en paine vantoire. 
Erac, p. 76/1740 ff. So also Oxf. Ps., XXXIV/ 6 and 7. 

1 00. It is, therefore, not surprising to find an objective fonUi 
similar to an original ablative absolute, joined to the sentence 

i. Cf, : Et moi, je la salue, elle Hani rinnocence. Hugo, Pasteurs et 
Troapeaux : A M^* Louise C. 
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same way : Ainsi moota il toutdevant / Et eax apres 

-' -:. PA., 10677 ff. Compare the following: Illec 

lit lone temps, / Ce me sembla plus de mil 

rdant illeo mon fardel / Et mot, dont, etc. 



esult of this investigation it may be said that in 
h, as the absolute construction had lost its iso- 

D the sentence, the same member of the clause 

presented at times by two words in different 

could not fail, under the circumstances, to be a 

and influence toward uniformity between the 

e so-called absolute expression, and the nomi- 

The correlation of the two was a powerful 

for a generalized form of case. The absolute 
rms, if accepted, show the same tendency, but 
[> failure due to the general preponderating in- 

ohjective case. 

CHAPTER VI 

APPOSITION 

positive is really an additional element in the 
in a language where the point of view conld 
idly as was the case in Old French, the word so 
adily be felt as the subject of a further remark, 
in this was parenthetical. The bet that variation 
a considerable extent seems to point to some 
Lon, which is further indicated by the consider- 
nearly every case noted, the oppositive which 

'Bturnant le mieo eaemi ariere, serunt enfermet, etc. 
Llong with tfais type ef. infra. Chapter ivn. 
ly the separate aad distinct form of their objective ctM, 
to the use in an absolute expression better than nouns, 
y occurs elsewhere in the sentence. When use<1 in this 
ats itself, one form occurring in the absolute eipreasion 
na in the main sentence ; the pronouns, however, hare 
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varies might be expected to occur in the objective and instead 
appears in the nominative. Such a treatment may have been 
facilitated by the frequent use of c^est iii such parenthetical 
phrases, with variation of case; cf, infra ^ Chapter xi. When 
there is present a clause also modifying the original noun, it 
is especially easy to justify a nominative case ; there is a double 
possibility, thus : Cil cuens Thiebaus prist k feme une damoi- 
sele qui ert apel^e Blanche, filU le roi de Navarre et seur 
germaine la roine Berengi^re, etc. HGF.^ p. 760/E5-F2*. For 
this whole subject cf, MussaCa, ZRPh.^ Ill, p. 250; Rom, 
VII, p. 620 ; VIII, p. 627 ; also especially reference to Lebinski. 
Examples follow : 

103. Moillier avoit gente roine, / Gentix dame^ etc. Guilr- 
laume de Palerne^ Ms., 27-28. . . .Quant il voient mort lor 
signer^ / li $ene$chau$, qui si iert prous, etc. Ibid.^ 5698-99. 
Des lor en a un baron mort / Nes de Brandis, sire del port. 
Ibid. , 6759-60. . . . De Brandin est afi^e / Li freres Amphon, 
li puisn4$^ / Et cil Ta prise de bon gr^s, etc. Ibid. , 8774-76. 
Cf. remark of Mussafia, /. c. ; all four examples given are 
quoted from him. Somewhat similar is the following : . . . Lai 
ou tu atroveras lo Crist nostre signor envolepeit en vilz drapelez, 
faii reproches des hommes et degitemenz del peule. Bernh.^ 
p. 126. Qui vauroit bons vers oir del deport du viel caitif, de 
deus biax enfans petis, Nicholete ^iAucassins. Auc. et Nic.^ 
1/1-4. Cf. also note. Ceu est de ceu k'elle fait bel semblant 
vers une gent c'on nepuet trop despire, felon sans foi cuvert 
et medissant. Bern. Ld. Ms., Section 506, § 3. Si ert hais d'un 
chevalier / C*on apiele Guengasouain, / Uns fel, uns 
traXtres maskain / Ki ert ni^s le roi Aguisset, etc. 17?., 
5044-47. Je Aelis, feme au noble baron Jehan synorde Jon- 
ville, seneschauz de Champenne, fiUe, etc. BEC, Vol. 28, 
p. 577 (Joinville, 1269). ...Se complaint h vousde Monsegneur 
Goiffroi de Roucheroles, chevalier, jadis baillius de Verman- 
dois, etc. HGP.f p. 699 (Vermandois, c, 1269). For later cases 

1. The case is not shown, as $uer may be objective; cf. supra, 80. 
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cf. BEC, Vol. 36, p. 313: demaistre Pierre de leBare adon- 
qoes prtaireM caret - PonUiiea. 1290). Otlier examples in a text 
riet. OUT be foood in BGF., pp. 756/ 
769.'E, 3-4; 771/1), t-5. There is a 
aic a nuj bare helped the teodency : 
gloriat, etc. Oxf. Rot., i28-i29. See 
y,p.in. 

JIAPTER VII 

ITES AND COLLECm'ES 

of distribatives are classed a mnnber 
ut individaallj oienibers of a class. In 
Ide namher of these are also osed as 
here is Latin inBDence; ef. tout, and 
■CUR. In the case of tant an adverbial 
ilitated the confusion. In any case it 
leas to go &tHn the sin^e individaals 
[donl idea where a number are taken 
I the word giving the needed distri- 
ing pronouns show how the develop- 
cases in Old Frmch a singular lorm 
s that the real subject was a pronoun 
utive is then in partial apposition '. 
ly discrepancies in this class of words, 
ise of a singular or plural, with fre- 
tpareutlv of the verb, must natnrally 
ireakdown. Some words of this class 

al. — . . .Car iti ki unkea tani plain 
0. Orr^^^rt, p. 300 1 3-1 4. Mixed. — 
>s taii^ne Vauquelour par bad on par 
ni^rr, aoient trnu a faire. ric. BEC.j 
nviUe. IStfSV 

a in : Ji> V*i FmI •«>m H cet Ana*. 
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106. Tout. Singular. — . . .Mais encor iote la femme ki 
ilokes habitoit en son seniise botat fors. Gregoire, p. 123/16-17 
(sed omnem quoque feminam ...expulit). Mixed. — Touz 
avoirs qui passe parmi la vile de Paris sunt quite, etc. Boi- 
Zeau, p. 228, § 23 K 

107. Maint. Singular. — ...La /"u en prison / Mainz 
chevaliers preuz et cortois, etc, MeraugiSy 4282-83. La ot maint 
chevalier feru, etc. VR., 1266. So also ibid., 1620; 1630. 
Plural. — Et maint bon autre chevalier / Aprfes lui viennent 
asaier. VR., 261-262. (A long list of names is given as subjects) 
et maint pluisor preudome dont li livres ne parole pas. HGF., 
p. 761/C,3. So also ibid., D, 1-2 : Maint autre preudome. Cf. 
Bal. et Jos., LXXII. 

108. Tant. Singular. — Ne ne li puet greu^ir compange de 
diables, ia tant en i ait, etc. Gregoire, p. 290/17-18. . . .Com 
il en at t[an)t el secle, s'il pooient, etc.. Ibid., p. 289/37-38. 
Cf. Foerster'^ note, p. 373, in which he says that tant is inva- 
riable in some passages of this text. . . . Por essaucier crestient^ 
/ Qui par vos a toz jorz est6 / Destruite et morte et con- 
fondue, / Tante bele iglise fondue, / Tant crestiens morz 
a dolor. VSS., p. 166/339-343. Cf. also Aiol., 18-19. Tobler, 
VS., II, pp. 41 ff., gives examples, as also ot quant. 

108a. The invariable form, when found, may be due to 
another cause than analogy to other words. Tant is often used 
as an adverb ; the measure is applied directly to the verb. Here 
may be classed: . . . Ainc maisn'i ot /a/i^ chevaliers. VR., 17. 
. . . L'Outredotez qui riens ne dote / Et tant chevaliers a 
vaincuz / L'i fist pendre, etc. Meraugis, 1860-61. Cf. also 
the type: Mais par tant ke oien Lumbardie nouelement auoir 
esteit tant de barons, etc. Gregoire, p. 152/5-6. 

109. Plusieur. Singular. — Pluisor maihnie trop posseons 
nos, etc. Gregoire, p. 348/36-37. .,.Parrappellationde/>/iiisor 
miuhnie. Ibid., p. 348/40 [but plural on- next page (p. 349/11) 

1 . Touz is often found as subject. Cf. : Touz aus piez li chelrent etc. 
Jo$eph Ms. P, line 1508. Cf. also IV Reis., I, Chapter xzii/11 and IV, 
Chapter x/19. 
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— aar plaimtn peaaen'. Ne mie ptaitor {sage) solanc la char, 
Be aie piaiaor pomnt, ne mie pinisor noble, mais les (oles choses 
dd annde elUent dims, etc. Ibid., p. 362/11-13. Cf. also 
/*lieflw nora/. p. 251. Pfaml. — . . .Et maint pluisor preu- 
doBc dottt. «f.. flOF.. p. 761 C3. 

lid. Qmcib- Stn^mLu-. — Li ebasteaos ert de tel nature 
ilnrtoKJonemi 4<r«ii.t. ICoeqaes s'oblioit cAascnn / 

ons MLtne i r«<r««xC. Mer^ayU, 4340-43. Et cAascun 
maar de Prwios i{at aora Tuilant XX. livres aura 
. rtc. tj^efiw. n. ?. ISS Prorins, 1230). Etchaacun 
\immm«t'' <i» Trvtvit t^ aora vaUIaot XX lb., aura 
eft:.. BSC. V^ tl» p. 113 Trojes, 1230). . . .Cha- 
( «• JiHt Btfttre a c«^tf fe»le saint Jeban Baptists 
Mcneut vutt til>ri«« t); PtumiI tl« Landaives et denqui 
i.-^A.-at liuBS W 4u£nm vint tibras. Ibid., Vol. 47, 
i.im^t^tt«, ll^.lt^ . Tb<» Ptuani text of the same has 
. Kt itott» rvt^cJaos U boute volontri des diles . 
. ^vtftUiuw u-nacuns eniirutt li avoir sen droit, etc. 
t :W. p, 3;W ewiithirtt. 133r. Caactin moisne ara 
MKi. ;■/<.• VjuritM U, p. 5*t3 ISaS . So also HGP., 
[\ir*l - Mvuiv t>fLbeMi.ijis«s in Gre^oire translate tin- 
,>ttK>iK-- '. 'vivut .-iMcujt lur ebvtulx a f«nr de(s) baastes, 
••■<■, p, M 1 1. ^ , .K4tb>i» suos coepentnt MRjra/i has- 
N\ tf.r \ . .Kt nu«ut t<M^«n>«at ferant eajcnn des 
iv-«t Uv^fit.cfc /W. ,p. 11 15. ^Cumqoe ...sessores 
i^<it%<titu)-. Sv \ . . f^rWnutsoasdeseaacurureoc, 
|k. ^> ^l ^ tVr sit^u^vruf** k{iKH{ue Gdeliom domos). 
,. *A tiwt. tt 'I i{uc<W o(kv$« dvuroient edifier, subtil- 
>«*,At *)ij , p. SS 3, ^l.oc« »i'iyu/a , . .designavit). 
i-ww s*\nw\ Uua * tbiJ,^ p. SS i:i-ti. ^Loca tinguU 
K- ,U..'.^./.pp. US |».30: 125 12-13; 155/2-4; 
.t ttt t^, s-'W t^t M Hw furml point mesfet / Li 
,>«t\M>'^»t W'ttM, Aiiu «~tt<.>teiit si be) cftMscun / 

^«*\^«lt v-\N V.-^uyif, ^-61. . . . Lor chatel erent 
>\v« tv I^M \ lUslivut ott rAascofi Es^rdent 

W.^»>v.lW, ,v.' /.W . *t3-3«. Cf. 4587-88. Fried- 
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wagner, Meraugis^ p. xly, gives cases to show that the plural 
is regular in the text. Cf. Bal. et Jos.j LXXII. . . .Dont irt 
iors de rendre a chascuns solonc ses ueures. SdeC.y p. 27. 
Note the sermon form, with possible influence of the $inguli 
type as in Gregoire^ Ses shows confusion, unless cAascun is 
singular. 

110a. Un. Plural. ... Si sentons nos mal greit nostre assi 
com CI/15 bestiah movemenz de cuvise. Bernh.y p. 83 (= tam- 
quam bestiales motus sentimus). . . .Et rendent alsi com uns 
sons de lur ensprendement. Gregoire^ p. 366/10-11. For the 
plural use, very common in Old French, cf. Kn6sel, p. 17 ff. 

111. In the following examples will be seen cases of partial 
agreement. In the first the singular form and distributive idea 
is outweighed by the plural number. In the other instances 
we have a case of '' partial apposition ". (1) . . .Disoient que 
chascuns hom et chascune feme de Bonni, chi^s d'ostel, leur 
devoientquatredeniers chascunan, e/c. S^C, Vol. 28, p. 587 
(Champagne, 1286). (2) Libacheler d'amor espris / I amai- 
nent chascuns s^amie. MeraugiSy 190-91. So also Ibid.^ 346 ; 
694 ; 758 ; 800. (3) Chascuns Tescu devant son chief / Si 
s*entrevienent au devant. Ibid., 710-7112. (4) ...Gorvains 
Cadruz et Meraugis / Tindrent sempres chascuns lor voie . 
Ibid., 823. (5) Tuit ensemble, chascuns por soi, Dient, etc. 
Ibid., 5502. (6) Lors hurtames de grant air / Cascuns le 
cheval u il sist, V/?., 1310-11. Note also the difference in the 
possessive in 2 and in 4. 

112. The complexity of usage with distributives is so great 
that any laxness of flexion in them is adequately explained. 
When plural endings were given to a word essentially singular 
an accurate differentiation became impossible. 

113. A collective with singular form and agreement may so 

1. For chascun, cf. P. Meyer, Bom. II, pp. 80 ff. ; J. Cornu, Rom. IV, 
pp. 453 ff. It must be remembered that chascun in its development is 
parallel to the simple un. Cf. supra, 37 and 40, under Neuter Influence. 
A couple of early instances of un, plural, are here given. 

2. Note how this type might be confused with an oblique absolute 
construction. 
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Lhe pitural form of the verb 
explaoatioaorthe follow- 
shows frequent cases of 

i, li cluipUrtt de Rosoit 

P., p. 702. Also : U Ch. 

. 702/C,i (Vennandois, c. 

1, Im fnjunie celni Thierri 



•greement ad i 

singular ajid plural occurs, 

230 ff. A further type is 
on of singular agreement 
.223. 

es of adjectival agreement 
riatioDS that an illogical 
lifferent tvpes are shown, 
Lgreement. — lAdii abbes 
t-£01 . LJ devant dit cheva- 
'ennandoLs 1271). Partial 
18. BEC, Vol. 28, p. 604. 

Ibid., Vol. 28/ p. 604. Li 
tet III, p. 538 (Beauvais, 
£ li da oir fiirent venu k 
fit les fist metre en prison, 
ois, e. 1269) '. 

vin 



in that the subject shall 
become sufficiently strong 

igreemeDl due to the auamp- 
rhus : . . .Je ai ua cousio qui 
84 ^Quoted by Foenter, Aiol, 
lea in B. de Houdenc of pUiit 
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to affect the case of words drawn out of their normal order 
by the exigencies o^the sentence. This view is supported with 
remarkable force and interesting detail by C. Alfonso Smith, 
Studies in English Syntax^ pp. 66-86 ^ The history of English 
who^ interrogative in the objective case, and of the pronoun of 
the expression '* moe is me " show Respectively developments 
due to the unusual positions they occupy. This author also 
finds a similar explanation for ^^ Iiisme'\ of which pronominal 
form me he remarks : ^^ It is a testimony to the objectifying 
influence of the postverbal position. " Ibid., p. 86. Although 
it cannot be held that a like explanation suffices for cest moi^ 
the influence of postposition is one that must be considered 
in French syntax. This fact is recognized by Walberg, thaiin^ 
LXIX {cf. also line 2358, note, where postposition causes 
lack of agreement). Tobler, VB., 1 2, 230 ff., cites various 
types of sentence where the fact that the subject follows mod- 
ifies variously the sentence structure, and in the note to 
p. 233 he specifically mentions the influence of postposition 
upon case, with indications as to the other influences at work - 
in these constructions. 

117. The absence of immediate connection with a verb is 
a condition which favors breakdown of case^. The verb, 
when present, tends to make the real case of the word in 
point stand out so vividly that any deviation of flexion is at 
once noticed. The lack of the verb, and postposition, seem to 
have much the same effect. 

118. This is well illustrated by the definite article in the 
Lois de Guillaume ; among eight cases of le nominative, one 
only is a clear masculine before a verb, p. 22, § 27. The seven 
remaining contain four neuters or verbal substantives (p. 3, § 2, 
1 ; p. 5, § 3, 3 ; p. 19, § 21, 2 ; p. 21, § 24) and three cases 



1. Cf. however, P. Haupl, MLN,, XXXII, pp. 405-08 for a different 
view. 

2. Note the absence of a verb in many of the translations from the 
Hebrew: Tes comandemenz mun delit. Camb. Ps., p. 230/§ 143. C/., 
however, neuter influence, supra^ 27-36. 
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after the verb (p. 4, § 2, 3 — two cases; p. 22, § 27). Of four 
cases io which I'om, nominative, occurs, only one is before the 
verb (p. 10, §iO, l);threefoUow(p. 9, § 9 : p. 19, §21,2 — 
cases). Le* is found six times as a masculine nominative 
kl; once only is it a clear case before the verb (p. 20, 
|. Of the other five, tbree are independant of the verb 
I § 2 ; p. 16, § 20, 1 — two cases) ; two are alter verbs 
17, § 20, 3 ; p. 23, § 27). Cf. aapn, 26-36. 
9. In explaininganv form by postposition, however, care 
1 be taken to ehminate all other constmctions which may 
s an objective. In the following we have a case caused 
ibly by postposition : . . .a cele ioie et a cele pais . . .que 
t ne peut penser ne boche parler ne ueoir velh ne oreilhe 
«r. SdeC, p. 43. However, the objective form may have 
influenced by the infinitive with which it stands closely 
ed ; we would then ha ve a mixing with the accusative-infin- 
type, q. v., in fr». Chapter xiv. The text is under strong 
I influence. 

0. Another construction which must be carefully distin- 
led is the impersonal one accompanied by the objective 
le entity which really performs the action. Vid. infra, 
>ter IX. Such is the following : Or i covient eagart mout 
t. AlhiM. U62. More difficult still to distii^uish is the 
case ; the adverbial force of the expression giving measure 

however, be recognized : Ne passa onques dea» mois que 
)B.semb1as5ent & parlement k Compaigne. ViUeh., p. 8, 
. Ill the passage from Bast. 4717 given below there seems 
' A simple case of postposition : Recula vint mil honmet 

gent sans creanche. It would be natural that breakdown 
ne should appear early in this type, where there is an 
Mit of measure. Cf. VB., I-. 233, note. The examples 
by Oebhardt, p. 42, appear to me, however, to be lai^ly 

uf postposition. 

1 . In the last two references vn\l be found a number of 
\\ lucU show distinctly post position and its Qesional result. 
'» it hi^rt' to ndd n few of the examples which are by no 
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means rare in R. de Houdene : Et cil dedens les font salir / 
Ariere par force el foss^ / Que puis ne fu hon si os6 / Ki 
est a Tasaut remanoir. VR., 2984-87. Grans fu la noisse et 
grant li [sic/] bru[i]t ( : de lor deduit). Ibid., 2474. An inter- 
esting example, as it shows clearly that fu is not impersonal 
here. Cf. Gebhardt, p. 42. Cf. also Mer&ugis, 872-873 and 
4138-40. 

122. The predicate is also liable to this postpositive tendency 
toward the objective. In this connection cf. infra, Chapter xii. 
One such case may be cited from Ron I, 417 : . . . Saint-Andreu 
(= obj.), Ki a eel tens ert mult halt lieu, etc. 

CHAPTER IX 

IMPERSONALS 

123. Among the constructions which could not but give rise 
to confusion, and necessarily helped in case breakdown, was 
that with the impersonal verb. That the entity which is really 
the logical subject of the action occurred very frequently in 
the objective is indubitable after a study of the results 
published by Ch. Gebhardt, ZRPh., XX, pp. 27-50. In a large 
number of verbs such a construction was found ; a list may be 
consulted in the article just cited. In view of this treatment a 
few of the examples used will be reproduced^ showing the 
parallel constructions : Personal. — A vostre biaut^ covandroit 
/ Granz enors et granz seignorie. Erec, 3322. Impersonal. — 
Or i covient esgart mout grant. Athis, 1462. Cf. Totes les 
choses^ue il covient, etc. Villeh., 56. Personal. — II yfalent 
des cheliers. Dial. fr. /7. A 2 a (Tobler, VB. , P, 21 4). Imperson- 
al. — Et quant il orent pai^, si failli de la couvenance trente 
quatre mil mars d*argent. Mousk., 6438. Personal. — . . .Li 
dus de Lancastre besongnoit k demorer en Engletiere. Froiss.y 
IX, 383. Impersonal. — ...Et ossi il le besongnoit. Ibid., 
Ill, 337. Cf. Froiss., XIX (= Glossaire), s. v. besongnier ; also 
ZRPh., XX, p. 37. Cf. also infra, 183. 

VII 4 
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Ftcacb texts, »md if it can be showD that there was con- 
>a of esse is tbis eonlext, doe to the sense, which closely 
Uels tke Tcrb ctrt as in : Cet nen i at/, Munjoie ae demant. 

Ab/.. I4&2 . then an imporiuit step has been made id 
n^ tW entrance (rf tbe objectiTe as nominative. In the end 

processes ooiitaie: the nmninative form replacing the 
etiTe IS ooIt one sohition to a problem in ivbich another 
ctf was eTent na llv made, namelr tbe retention of the objec- 
vitb nominatiTe Fdnctions. 

I8. It iroold seem that there is a basis for sDch confusion 
le popular mind, wiien in one of its less evideat forms the 
tractioa is lost si^t of h\ an editor irho follows the sense 
t. In a passa^ bom MermayU. lSi-185 : N'i avra il ja 
Mselle Qui ait Tesperrier ne It non, etc., Friedwagner 

itks ^p. xLv'i iqma U " das einmal aoch schon als Subjekt 
rvndel wild. ...wo allerdii^eleaas TWtiotxdesgering- 
Altersdieser Hss. Torgexogen werden kann. Wittmann, 
k v-l«ss>K as subjects : II n'a icj que moy et toy. Stimmiog 
?. /. ' twic« classes y arou- as a Terb taking a subject 
>r tKjtu an object pp. 1^. *. r. a«seorer, and 162, ». v. 

;*. Fr\< » the examples to be gireo it will be seen that 
jh.«mi**t;>« iK-^s o*x-ur : Ot en Bretaigne la Greignor / 
•x'M. .-.■.'. .Vf*:tjis, M». \V. 33-36. Bntre vus tui nen ad 
i^Hil is^u>Me. IV A-«, p. 20 (I. 1024). E qoe n'i out 
ifM r^■t%t<^». iJiJ.. p. ii«2 ,U, 13 30.. E il i out on* ori%ei, 
'>.^t , p. ;it? ^IV. ill 9'. I'ns xmun/tes i ad deBalaguez, 
^^ ' Nt'.., S!^i L «t»o ^>*». N iad maf/es qui mult D'aonuit. 
st'i-*, U^^; «Im> ^'^. Et. se il i avoit aocaiu qui plus i 
,»( vU^tvHoc, ^w il vcnistavaut, e/c. HGF.,p. 354 •(Rouen, 
' Kt « tl t Av^vtt juvuH de 1« vtlle et del tieroit de Kajn 
. vv.l,.«vwt. «.. /W'-'Mt. n, p. tl9^Sept., 1286; not 
mU howvvv^c; M*. I'tx^m «-ud iKf thtrieentfa or beginning 
mhvuth vvnlucvV (''' «Uo Lebiasti. p. 37 . 
> tu »h^' v-v.o»»(iK>ii«v'Ust frv)m IV ftfis. p. 82, note how 
l\ Ot>' vt"««lvtVv1iv'H iv«<.-mi>U-^ tho ordiuarr use of avoir as 
mI>i>\, a t:ul wt'tv'h UK(\' h.«Y« had influence. 
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131. The auxiliary in a fourteenth-century text shows a 
confused use : Daniel en s'escripture / Dit qu'en ma mes- 
aventure / 'S'est aideur que toi ^'u^ etc, PA., 972. On the 
general subject, cf. Tobler, VB,, P, p. 143, note 1. 6/. also 
infra, 215, note. 

132. Here must be classed the construction with avoir (a) 
non. Nominative. — Erec li filz Lac ai a non. Erec, 3864, 
variant. ...Qui (i. e. eglise) a non Sainz Peres di Vis, etc. 
Eruc.y p. 34/783. Dirai li que vos av^s non / Mesire Kex li 
senescaU / Et moltestes preus et vasals. V/?., 1942-44. Ot 
non li Castials de TAngarde. Ibid,, 3653. *' ^a uien, di nos 
quel non tu as". *' Druidain, li fius Drulias." Ibid., 4391-92. 
Cf, also Ibid., 1298; 1407; 3539; Meraugis, 3099; 3903. 
Auoc un petit enfanzon ki out nom Placidus, . . .montat la 
roche, etc. Gregoire, p. 66/17-18. ...Dont cil oiseal ki les 
altres rauissent ont non solunc lo latin ^^ prendeor^\ Ibid., 
p. 301/20-21 ; also p. 314/11. Objective (cases are not 
common). — Guillaume oi non, celui ravi, etc. Guillaume de 
Palerne, 5889 [cf. Mussafia, ZRPh., Ill, p. 251). . . .Coverz 
d*un blanc diaspre chier. Poc 9'ot non le blanc chevalier. 
Meraugis, 5386. (This case is of no value, as chevalier is early 
used as a nominative ; cf. supra, 74 ; li blancs chevalier would 
be possible). Douce France n'apiaut Ten plus ensi / an^ois 
ait non le pats aus songiez, Le raigne as desconseilliez, etc. 
BBC, Vol. I, p. 372 (Ms. of early fourteenth century). 

133. Tobler, Vrai Aniel, note to line 147, considers this 
construction along with soi tenir por (a) -f- nominative, and 
says : ** Ein in seiner oder in andrer Leute SchMtzung sein 
verlangt einen nominativ des Pr&dikates. Es ist im Grunde 
die Abnormit^t, die uns hier beschSiftigt, keine andere als die, 
welche die Sprachlogik finden muss in : il se santi navrez a mort, 
Ch. Lyon. 874, er war nachseinemGefiihl totwund, oder in: 
Erec li filz Lacaia non. Erec.,3S80 Var., ich bin mit Namen 
Erec, '* etc. 

134. In these cases with avoir non it is, in fact, possible to 
interpret the accompanying names as predicate ; so also in 
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the following : II mismes s' Sipeleni philososef {$ic). Bernh., 
p. 235 (Ms. reading. Editor changes to philo$ofes)^ The pheno- 
menon is found in a wider class of verbs, however, and in some 
cases, as in those which follow, such a view is difficult : 
'^ alcuns " ne disons nos se de celui non cui nos ne uolons u 
ne poons expresseir, etc. Gregoire^ p. 337/39-40. En ma pre- 
sance pour ce an propre persone estaublis Ansds c*on dit li 
PrevoSj bourjois de Joinvile • . .a requeneu, etc. BEC.^ Vol. 28, 
p. 582 (Joinville, 1278). Deus nos apela frerCy etc. Joseph., 
1615. Et se Vapelons pontifex en latin por ce qu*il fii, etc. 
SdeC, p. 40. 

135. One is tempted, in the light of the examples just given, 
to suppose that in such verbs of naming the Old French gave 
the epithet in question in an uninflected form, as a quotation 
(so marked bj some of the editors). This seems a natural 
method. If one desired to say in Old French that he was 
habitually addressed as^fie(s), his purpose would be defeated 
by really saying : Huon. This is, then, a kind of ^^ retained 
nominative''. Cf. infra, 255; also supra, 63. 

136. In the examples which follow, the words are probably 
also quoted and so are invariable, although used as objects. It 
is possible, however, to supply a verb and consider them as 
subjects ; hence they are listed separately : Sathael signefiet 
altretant ke contraires a deu. Voirement contraires fut il a deu, 
etc. Gregoire, p. 288/19-20. Altant dist Tharse com despiemenz 
de ioie? Ibid., p. 315/40-41. At uom Oza, ki altant dist com 
•* forz nostre sanior '\ etc. Ibid., p. 330/14. Se lob dist altant 
com ^' dolanz'^ et Hus altant com ^* conseilhiers ", etc. Ibid., 
p. 345/37-38. 

137. For further verbs with double case possibilities, cf. 
infra, Chapters xi and xii. 
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CHAPTER XI 

^TRE WITH OBJECTIVE 

138. An interesting sentence showing objective forms in 
the predicate as early as the Sermons of Saint Bemhard is the 
following : Eliseus li prophetes resucitat un mort, mais ceu 
fut altrai etne mies lui mismes. Bernh.^ pp. 96-97. This case 
is quoted by J&ger, p. 83, who suggests that the author has 
been led astray, *' verleitet'\ by the accusative form found in 
the Latin : mortuum suscUavif, sed alterum^ nonsemet ipsum. 

m 

This statement, even if true, does not go to the heart of the 
matter. The full explanation of the construction, which is 
essential to the study of case breakdown, is afforded by a 
further consideration of the same text. 

139. The following are examples from the same text of c^est 
with the objective. The subject deserves to be treated in 
detail. Masculine. — Devers ton costeit charuntmil, c^est lo 
senestre costeit ^ etc. Bernh,, p. 47. (Latin : cadent a latere tuo 
mille, sinistro scilicet, etc). Plus aovertement totevoies mist 
quatre jors, qui prochien nos sunt, en honor, et cestui, cui 
nos hui celebrons : c'est lo jor de la procession, lo jor de la 
cene, lo jor de la passion, lo jor del repos et lojor de sa resus- 
reclion. Ibid., p. 54. (. . .Ipsum, quem hodie colimus, illustra- 
vit : diem processionis, etc.). . . .Siavons nos son sacremenl, 
cest lo lavement des piez. Ibid., p. 85. (Habemusejus sacra- 
mentum, pedimi ablutionem). Demander doiens totevoies trois 
pains : c^est lo pain de veriteit, lo pain de chariteit, et lo pain 
de force. Ibid.^ p. 454. (. . .Petendos nobis esse tres panes : 
veritatiSy caritatis, fortitudinusi). . . .Ke doiens nos donsfaire 
en la soUemniteit de ceos qui sunt li soverain apostle, cest 
saint Piere et saint Pol. Ibid., p. 261. [Petrum et Paulum 
loquor). De la primiere dist om, ke nos tut avons recent de sa 
planteit, et des dous altres di§t on : et grace por grace, c*est 
les dons de la permanent glore, etc. Ibid.y p. 375. (Et gratiam 
pro gratia, id est munera, etc.). Feminine. — ... Perderit la jus- 
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tise, c'est la vie, c'est son ainrme^ etc. Ibid,^ p. 9. (. . .Perdet 
justitiam, hoc est vitam pevdei, hoc est perdet animam suam). 
Notice that in this text, li is the regular nominative form of 
the feminine, except on pages 285 to 338, where la is some- 
times used ; this portion is by a different translator and maj 
be by a different author. . . . Lo saint esperit lor tramist, qui 
natiatloraffeccion, cest lorvolenteit^etc. /Aid., p. 172. (...Affec- 
tum eoruin, id est voluntatem mundavit, etc.). Nominative on 
same page is volonteiz. . . .Si uevret trois choses en nos li 
sainz espiriz . . .yc'est la compuncion^ V orison et la remission. 
Ibid.^ p. 217. (Tria operatur in nobis : compunctionemy suppli- 
cationeniy remissionem). En trois manieres puet om et Tun et 
Taltre atrover en lui, c'est et V ardor et la splendour. Idem, 
p. 247. (In eo triplicem posse arbitror inveniri, et ardorem 
scilicet et splendorem). Other cases of c'est with the objective 
case are the following : Ibid.^ p. 8/5-6; p. 25/4-5; p. 130/4; 
p. 206/3-5; p. 247/18-19; p. 251/9-10; p. 267/8; p. 283/14; 
p. 293/20 21 ; p. 296/24; p. 361/14-15; p. 378/14-15; p. 383/9; 
p. 383/42. 

140. It is evident from these examples that c'est, in origin 
at least, was in these cases parenthetical, equal in value to a 
Latin id est. That it is the French construction which deter- 
mines the case to be used and not the original Latin is suf- 
ficiently apparent from the examples given below, where the 
Latin uses another case : Ceu ai ju dit, por ceu que nos ache- 
tiens les especes de la langue per lo denier de confession, 
c'est Vatempreit chasttement, Vabundant enortement et Vaven- 
jant semonte. Ibid., p. 121. (Haec pro eo dicta sunt, ui aro- 
mata linguae : moderata increpatio, copiosa exhortatio, e/ficax 
persuasiOy nummo confessionis emantur). Achater doil om 
. . .les trois ugnemenz del cuer ; c^est V affection de la compas- 
sion, Vamor de droiture et Vespirit de discrecion. Ibid., p. 119. 
(Emenda proinde sunt tria mentis aromata : affectus compas- 
sionis, rectitudinis zelus et spiritus discretionis, etc.). If further 
evidence be desired of the parenthetical nature of the c^est 
construction, examples abound where there can be no doubt. 
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I give a few of the most striking : ... II mist lo consol et la 
volunteit d'une femme et d un povre fevre, cest de sa mere et 
de Ihoseph, davant lo sien consol. Ibid., p. 131. Oient don- 
ques et li un et li altre, cest et cil qui . . .et oil qui, etc. Ibid,, 
p. 133. El dessen dement de nostre signor Ihesu Crist, c*e8t 
en Tumileteit de sa conversation, . . . sommes, etc. Ibid,, p. 125. 
. . .Si est apres mestiers qu'il estent les serpenz, c'est qu'il 
estignent les envelimeies semontes, etc. Ibid,^ p. 159. 

141. It must not be supposed, however, that c^est was 
always so used in this text. Witness the following cases which 
show the natural usage in Old French : . . .Et lormort hono- 
rent om tut soUemnament, et c*e8t li chose ke plus horrible 
est, etc. Ibid., p. 273. . . .Per cai nostre terre at doneit son 
frut. Cest li fruz, dont li angeles dist, etc. Ibid,, p. 295. 

142. The explanation already given as to the ongino{ c^est 
with the objective will account for the examples below, in 
which it will be seen that the possessive adjective, the demon- 
strative adjective, and the demonstrative pronoun are affected : 
Car ensi cum li malignes se hastivet qu*il mon ainrme puis 
getter en la basse chartre et qu'il mon chastel mismes, c^est 
mon cors, puist ardor en feu et en flamme permenant, si entrat 
Ihesu Criz, etc. Ibid,, p. 348. Et si tu entens per la maison 
ceste maison de terre, c^est cest cors, ligierement poras enten- 
dre, etc. Ibid,, p. 356. Lo tierz mont montat assi nostre sires, 
c'est celui, ou il montat sols por orer. Ibid,, p. 193. 

143. Although in origin c*est was parenthetical when fol- 
lowed by the objective, it would be strange if, under the 
influence of its own extensive usage, and the parallel con- 
struction with the nominative, c^est were not found assuming 
its position in the clause and followed by the objective ^ That 
such is the case is evidenced by the conjugation of the verb 
in the example given below : Elis^us li prophetes resucitat 
un mort, mais ceu fut altrui et ne mies lui mismes. Ibid., 
pp. 96-97. 

1. This usage is practically a '* retained obJ€t£tive '\ Cf, Smith, Stud^ 
ie$ in English Syntax, p. 70. 
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144. We have here, therefore, a logical origin to explain 
the occasional use in Saint Bemhard of an objective after the 
verb 6tre in general. There are two clear cases : . . . Ja soit 
ceu que li peres et li filz et li sainz esperiz soit un sols deus, 
etc. Ibid,^ p. 234. (Quamvis pater quoque et spiritus et sane- 
tus sit, itemque et filius et spiritus et sanctus sit). Per signe- 
(ichance est et Cun et Valtre^ ja soit ceu qu'il . . .ne soit ne 
Vun ne Caltre. Ibid.^ p. 378. (Utrumque quidem est . . ., licet 
neutrum sit). That this is not a case of neuter influence [of, 
supra y 40) is shown by the translation on the same page of: 
Utrumque prodest illis by : Et li uns et li altres ajiiet celes. 

145. Other texts also show the same usage. The following 
examples are from Gregoire ; there is the same Latin back- 
ground : Enz el chief si at dous lumieres, ce sont li dui oelh, 
alsi com il at dous lumieres el firmament, ce est la lune et le 
soloilh ; p. 294/32-33. Other instances are : p. 10/7-8 ; p. 20/8; 
p. 196/5-7; p. 255/13-17; p. 288/2; p. 292/23; p. 315/25-26 ; 
p. 339/36-37 ; p. 345/29-30 ; p. 352/39-40. In two cases the 
demonstrative appears : Apres fist une chartre, ce est cest 
munde. Ibid,, p. 287/40-41. Dunkes cest ior ce est cest deleit 
depechiet ne requiert mie deus, etc. Ibid,, p. 313/1-2. 

146. Although the phenomenon under discussion has been 
pointed out by Suchier, CdeG, , line 1232, note, the real import- 
ance of the construction and its far-reaching effects seem to 
have been insufficiently realized. The following examples are 
presented to show the general use of this type in wide- 
ly varying texts. The examples from the Oxford Roland and 
from Boileau are to be taken merely as proofs of the c^est usage 
parallel to the parenthetical uise of the other texts. The laxness 
of flexion in these texts makes the objective forms used value- 
less as evidence, although in a cumulative way they demon- 
strate the great r61e c^est with the objective played in case 
breakdown. 

147. Parenthetical. — Carle me mandet ki France ad en 
baillie, / Que me remembre de la dolur et de Tire, / 
Co est de Basan et de sun frere Basilic, etc, Oxf, BoL, 488- 
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490. Dou royaume d^Enteluse, cest de Sebile, etc, Bruges^ 
p. 20 (date: 1200). 

148. Objective. — Si n'ai un filz, ja plus bels nen estoet, / 
Co est Baldewiriy co dit, ki ert prozdoem, etc. Oxf, Rol,^ 313- 
314. So also: Ibid., 866; 1234; 1593-94; 2237-38; 2615; 
3783. Si nommeroie sans sejour / Chelui ki a pensee fran- 
che, / Ch'est no segneur le roi de Franche. Vrai Aniel, 
404-406 (A most careful text). Ele ad plus riche doneijr : / 
Qo est Cariado le Cunte ; / Entur li est pur vostre hunte. 
Trist., 1/1696-98 (Quoted from Lebinski, p. 22, who explains 
as apposition). Cel tertre vei mun seignur avaler, / Un 
home mort devant lui aporter ; / En gisant Tat sur sun 
ar9untum^: / Qo*$t Vivian; bien le saijo assez. CdeG.y 
1249-52. Tien, Guiburc, dame, Qo^st tun nevon Guischart. Ibid., 
1290. . . .Ensi kil ne retinrent de la court fors solement les- 
tors, ce$t les tallies et les prises et la warde des homes et 
mismes les homes, et tot lo sorplus laissoient en la tenor Tabat 
et lo couent, cest les bouz et les preiz et les croues et les censes, 
etc. EEC, Vol. 41, p. 394 (Metz, 1212). .. .Ql Jakemeski 
nom^s est doit rendre ces XP' lib. Torn, cascun an k trois 
paiemens ; c'est asavoir le premier paiiement, c^est le tierce 
part de ces XP* lib., au Noel, etc. Tournai, II, p. 320 (July, 
1274). Otherwise this text uses li as nominative, but as the 
document is a copy this instance is not conclusive. 

149. The following example may well belong here: for 
similar cases of apposition, one being from V/?., cf. supra, 
103. S'onques conneustes son non ? Ce fu Raguidan Vorguil- 
lous, I Li preuls, li biaus, li mervillous. VR., 5038-40 [Cf. 
editor's note also, but notice the form of the article). 

150. In the examples which follow appear instances of non- 
agreement in the predicate ; each time, however, the case used 
would be justified by the omission of the verb. It is not too 
much to suppose that the logical relations outweighed strictly 
grammatical considerations. Although the instances are not 
conclusive, they represent an interesting type. . . .Que li.glise 
. . . avoit acatet XLII boniers de bos . . . k segnor Jehan de 
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Wasnes, k segnor Segart le Gris, cevaliers, et h dame Marien 
de Tuns, ki oirs en estoient. Tournai, I, p. 487 (July, 1238). 
... II mettent j preudome por eaus qui est jur^ mon seignor 
le conte, etc. Layettes^ V, p. 237 (Poitiers, Saintonge, 1259). 
. . . Par devantThonmas de Reigni et Robert Putefin, qui adont 
estoient />revoz de Loon. HGF., p. 702/E, 1-2 (Vermandois, 
c. 1269). Cf. li prevost, p. 782,/H, 2-3 ; p. 703,/J, 5. Possibly 
we may class here : Encontre les rentiers ki sont deseure 
nomis.etc. BEC, Vol, 31, p. 291 (Picardy, 1298). The clause 
= deseure nom4s — it is rather late, however. 

151. In view of these examples it is not strange to see some 
cases of an apparent extension of objective usage after itre : 
Gabriel, Michael, Raphael, donne sont ce nons d^angeles ? Ne 
sontmie proprenon d'angeles, etc. GregoirCy p. 288/17, Vraie- 
ment par dous uoies entret li pechieres en la terre, quant et 
deu est ce ke il fait par oeure, et lo munde ce ke il quiert par 
pense. Ibid.y p. 347/1-3. Et sa possessions fut set milhiers de 
berbiz, et troi milhiers de chamoz. Ibid.^ p. 347/31-32. Foer- 
ster reads milkier. 

152. The negative si ce n^est belongs here also, but^ as an- 
other element comes in, it is treated under Prepositions, q.v.^ 
infra, 208. 

153. Finally there may be cited a type of agreement after 
forms like soit. Logic here prevails over form, as so often. 
The following word is in reality a qualifying adjective, with 
restrictions. The earliest examples at hand are : ... Nule 
plainge n'astoit aouerte az freres por ahaneir ia soit ce ke un 
petit cortil. Gregoire, p. 29/12-13 ; cortil is the real object in 
logic ; ia soit, etc. = even. . . .Et d'un chascun de cez mes 
assavorons a xxioens cam pet it )Le soit. Bernh., p. 2. Cf. how- 
ever, supra, 40. En ma riviere as est^ ; N'i a oysiel, ne soit 
prive, etc. Bal. et Jos., 3891-92. The emendation suggested 
in the editor's note is unnecessary. By logic priv^iR an adjective 
modifying oysiel and so may occur in the same case. Two more 
examples are added. Their value is chiefly to show the verbal 
type ; breakdown of case is such in the texts that the case 
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endings mean little : . . .Sans porter prejudice quel que iestre 
peuist, fust grant, moyen ou petit, k eulx, etc, Tournai, II, 
p. 537 (date : 1373). So also Boileau, p. 207, § 9 : Touz ceux 
du dit mestier, soient maistres ou vallez, seront tenuz^ etc. 
Popularly the tendency toward a uniform case for the two or 
more words joined by soit must have been strong. 

CHAPTER XII 
PARTICIPLES 

154. Transitives. — As long as the Latin origin of the com- 
pound tenses was felt, the participle, as a complement to the 
object, was naturally inflected as was the case in the type : 
habeo scriptas litteras. As soon, however, as avoir became an 
auxiliary, the verbal compound might readily tend to be in- 
variable. It is now known, that in the perfect tenses avoir and 
6tre had become real auxiliaries by the eleventh century {Cf, 
Herzog, Beiheft zur ZRPh,^ XXVI, pp. 76-186. The process of 
development for the later period is given by Schoch, Perfec- 
turn Historicuniy etc.). The degree to which synthetic value 
was felt was affected by the word order, as maj' be readily 
seen from the fact that the participle has retained its inflection 
to the present in position after the direct object. From the 
tenth century on, the participle shows cases of non-inflection 
when it precedes the object ; and to an extent which changes 
according to word order, variation between inflected and 
uninflected forms is found throughout the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries. [Cf, Busse. For the later history, of, 
also Wehlitz). The fact is too well known to need much illus- 
tration {cf. GLR,^ § 416). Examples will be found in the refer- 
ences already cited, as well as in Bastin, RPhF,^ XI (1897), 
pp. 145-148, who gives examples from the eleventh century on, 
although he denies wrongly that avoir was an auxiliary. The 
following additional examples, for the period with which we 
are chiefly concerned, may be cited : Les enfanz cui il auoit 
deuant enuoiety etc. Gregoire^ p. 46/25. (With this compare : 
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Les inaiigierscuiilauoUasoi(i/>/Mrei/AieE. Ibid., p. 58). Tozlea 

oratoires cui il auoit fail. etc. Ibid. , pp. 70-71. La vraie foid 

Riii !1 nntt (ift auoit conat, etc. Ibid., p. 168/11. La gloriose 

at toz deliureit, etc. SdeC, p. H. Por sixaote 

'ruvenisieas, lesqueis U a reeeu, etc. BEC. , Vol. 

aviUe, 1258) '. 

ir cause of vanatioo, at least to some extent, was 
with a Dumber of objects. In the Old French 
ly with the last named. Cf. Boonard, p. 25 ; 
!X, p. 615. There are cases, however, of agree- 
; to a different rule, as 'well as the possibility 
e construction. Examples are cited by Busse, 
imong bis citations : Cist a son p^re et sa gent 
. d'Or., V, 5410, but : La coife et I'eaume li a 
i., 6S3i. There are, also, the cases where the 
lowed by an infinitive {cf. Bom, IX, p. 615 : 
I'ad faite manuvrer, Oxf. BoL, 2606, but; 
^s ad fait enz hosteler. Ibid., 160. Other ref- 
re given). Lastly may be noted, as a source of 
« where an adverbial expression of quantity, 
other word dependent on it, is the object. Here 
' be according to logic or according to sense, 
is productive of some laxity in regard to parti- 
it. Examples are given by Busse, pp. 65 ff. 
itives and Passive Forms. — For intransitives 
lassivc verbs, the natural order would seem to 
ected form, as the participle is, when analyzed, 
te. As a result, however, of the synthetic value 
s before stated for transitives, the compound 
verbs might also remain invariable. No strong 
s direction is to be found; most of the forms in 
ove nothing, as breakdown is too general in this 

type, cf. the absolute: Ribnla W xxxiii liv., us sols, 
an de rente, il demeure que la villc doit par an, eU. 
13 (Crfipy-eu-Valois, 1260). Qf. Die*, pp. 960-«l. Cf. 
!r V, aad infra, 162. 
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text {«. g. : I est Neimes venad. 774 ; so also 792 ; 896 ; 90 
etc.). Stronger evidence is seen in the following line : Que ma 
vaise cancun de nus chantei ne seit. Oxf. Rol., 1014. 0th 
examples are : As Franceis en est primes li noalEsuenu, etc. Ho 
11,847 (: fera). Other cases in /)ou II show that thisisnoti 
invariable form, but the object : Quant furent mariez. Hou I 
1175 (: apresles). So aUo 2827 ; 4118. C/^. also Suchier, flew 
predict, XXXIV. Sorti U fu des qu'il fu n4. VR., 4*04 (: . 
son e^.). The iorm sorti is a neuter form referring to the who 
idea ; cf. »apra, Chapter u, ^ 47 ff. ; this type may not tut' 
been without influence in extending the construction. Honiz 
mart serai. Joseph, 694. Est moins alcunui eatre resusciteit < 
char, si non par auenture quant par lo uiuifiement de la ch 
est bom remeneit ala vie de la pense, etc. Gregoire, p. 149/2 
En cui lifins est delcors signefiiel, etc. Ibid., p. 304/21. Tl 
following case is not in point, as there may be neuter infli 
ence : Li doi guerredonner / Le service quS il m'a taxi. 
Vilainne ere se il s'en vait / Que ne li soit guerredom 
(: comandi). VR., 2018-21. Note also : Mes ja par moi n'ie 
plus ntret / Ses cors ou Deus n'avoit que fere. Meraugi 
224-225, (: fet). The postposition of the subject would he 
introduce the invariable construction ; cf. sapra. Chapter vi: 
The rule of participial agreement in these clRsses of verbs w. 
preserved, however, in spite of sporadic cases of deviation, 
157. Reflexives. — The reflexive construction is one th 
can be explained only by its historical development. Tobl 
traces the origin of ye me »ai» ^loign^ to esloigniez sui, the refle 
ive pronoun, where it occurs, having been added by analogy 
the simple forms (VB., IP, pp. 65-70). Further important lig 
is thrown upon the construction by Herzog, who shows th 
the origin can be traced to a distinct type of verbs, those wi 
medial value, corresponding to the Latin deponents (Herzo 
^ 66,2 — 83). By a further and later development the co 
struction was extended to real transitive verbs used reflexive 
[Ibid., § 83), and to cases with the dative reflexive, evi 
with an additional direct object (cf. alsoTobler, /. c). In eve 
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case the agreemeot of the participle with the subject is justi- 
fied historically, and this agreemeat is the rule for Old French. 
There was, ho'wever, also the reflexive construction v/Hh avoir, 
attested hj Tobler, VB., IP, p. 68 ; Vrai AnUl, note to line 
166. This view isaccepted by Ebeliug, ZPSL., XXIIP, 105. 
Foerster still holds against the existence of this construction, 
except as a dialectical usage, in the fourth edition of Yvain 
(1912), note to line 2795. The origin and existence of such 
reflexives with avoir is well discussed by Herzog, o. c. §§ 1 32- 
135, who decides in favor of the existence of such a construc- 
tion. 

158. As a result of these conditions 'we see that there exist- 
ed in Old French an historically correct agreement of the 
participle of reflexive, verbs with the subject, where logic- 
ally demanded ; in the resultant type II s'est Itves, agreement 
with the direct reflexive object. The tendency in the logical 
direction is accentuated by the existence of reflexive forms 
with avoiTy in which agreement is logical '. It is, therefore, 
very probable that popularly such objective agreement occurred 
early, and although the careful texts do not show it as yet, 
none the less Tobler gives attention to early cases of this 
breakdown in the article cited. As a matter of fact the varia- 
tion ia found in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
^as doubtless one of the factors in hastening case collapse. 
Examples of both types follow ; further ones may be found 
in Bonnard, p. 69 IT. : Nominative. — M'ensui devestaz eldea- 
tayxia, et Ten ai vestut e saizi, etc. Layettes, IV, p. 162. Li 
preud'ome du mestier se sont attenti, etc. BoHeati, p. 27, § 4. 
Meesmemeot comme nostre segneur le roy de Franche s'i fust 
ja a$sentiz et acordez, etc. HGP., p. 346 * {Caux, 1284}. Objec- 
tive. — Les (i. e. les escus) ont lessiez. / Des braz se sont 
entrembraciez, etc. Meraugia, 4609-1 1 {cf. to lines 707-708 : 

1. Note, however, the following ; II soi auoient doneil al seruise, etc. 
lil. In two paasft^B of the Reimpredigl, where the 
in the reQexive Goastruction, Suchier posits original 
. ja aeordi (73 f], and : Dune s'est porptnti (80 b). Cf. 
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Si s'entresont enirass&illi : sailli ; also 741 ; 754 ; 1418). Et en 
ses estriers s*est bien jo[i]nty / Car de son glave n*avoit 
point, etc. VR,, 3319-20. Me suiobligi^ envers, etc. Layettes^ 
II, p. 640 (Dampierre possibly, 1246). Cf, Foerster's note to 
Aiol, 1024. 

159. Here may be mentioned the cases where a predicate 
complement is found after a reflexive verb. The rule seems to 
have been agreement, and lor some verbs, such as soi voir 
and soi conoiatre, I have no examples of any other case {soi 
conoistre^ Gregoire^ p. 319/18-20; / 21-22; soi elever^ Ibid.j 
p. 321/8-9;/ 14; soi ofrir, V/?., 5718-19; soi regarder, 
Gregoire, p. 293/39-40 ; soi voir, VB., 4279 ; Gregoire, p. 352/ 
41-42 ; Ibid., p. 359/36-37 ; Joinv., 72. Cf. Tobler, Vrai Aniel, 
note to line 147). It would be natural, however, for the break- 
down to arise early in such cases ; the complement is less close- 
ly connected with the auxiliary, and the objective value after 
the verb may be strongly felt. Thus variation is early found. 
Clamgr^ Nominative. — Sise cleimet cai^i/^. Oxf. Rol., 3817. 
Cil d'Espaigne- s*en cleiment tuit dolent. Ibid., 1651. Cf. also 
Brunot, I, p. 223. Objective. — . . .Dire qu'il soiclameue roi. 
SdeC.y p. 44. CoNTENiR. Nominative. — Pai'en d'Arabe s'en cun- 
tienent plus queit. Oxf. RoL, 3555, Faindre. Nominative. — 
E porce que serpenzie fains. Bar. et Jos., Ms. Tours, 78^** a;^ 
also Ms. Carpentras. Objective. — E por ceqae serpent te fains. 
Ibid., Ms. Besan^on^. Fairs. Nominative. — Li empereres se 
fait et balz et liez, etc. Oxf. Bol., 96. Mult se fait fiers de ses 
armes porter, etc. Ibid., 897. Cf. also Ibid., 1111. ...Don 
Pandions mout liez se fist. Mout liez s*an fist ? Voire, etc. 
Phil., lines 8-9. II convenroit qu*il se feist creablespwr devant 
les mestres, etc. Boileau, p. 80, § 3. Cf. also p. 103,. § 11. 
Quant uos Junes, ne uos faites mie dolant, etc. SdeC, p. 24. 
Objective. — V6s com se fait cointe et gaillart, / Plus se fait 

1. Cf. : Ich denk, er Dennt mein guter Freund sich. H. v. Kleist, Der 
Zerbrochene Krug, 1. 1569. 

2. Examples supplied by the editor, who it preparing an edition of 
this unpublished version of Bar, et Jos. 

Vll 5 



y 
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fiers que unlupari. Guillaume de Palerne, 6173-74 (Mussafia, 
ZRPh.j Illy p. 251 , would regularize the reading but recognizes 
the double treatment after soi faire. Cf. : Tant se fait fort et 
fiers et manevizj etc. Oxf, Bol,^ 2125). Et que il se face crekble^ 
etc, Boileau^ p. 152, § 1 (Breakdown is very far advanced in 
this text. This case is given merely to show the double forms. 
Cf. above). Sentir *. Nominative. — Use santi navrez amort. 
Yvain, 874. Et li chevals cai seur coste, / Qu'il se senti 
navris a mort, etc. VR.^ 5602-03. Quant il se sentent cruciiet 
de dolors, etc. Greffoire, p. 342/35. Objective. — Sepechierrese 
sant mesfait^ / Se maintenant ne se retrait, etc. Eruc, 
p. 76/1729 (A and N have : mesfaiz; both of thirteenth cen- 
tury). S'il ne se sent au plus hardi^ / Je lo, etc. Merauffis, 
1338-39 (: di). Gaheries se sent /erti, Soncheval tome et son 
escu, etc. VB., 3317-18 {cf. note to line in edition ; also note 
to line 726). De Taltre se sentivet assi agreveit^ etc. Bernh.^ 
p. 383. Judas se sent /br/e^. Joseph^ 451. Tenir. Nominative. — 
Toz quoiz se tint, etc. Eruc.^ p. 9/200 [Tot coi in B, C, D, G, 
L and M). ...Qui[s] tient a fans plains de tosique. VB.^ 
1851-52. Objective. — Neme tendraijecoi(: porquoi). Merau- 
gisy 1629. le me tieng chier. Aiolj 980 [cf. note, p. 446 of 
edition). 

160. When the distinct predicate (after a verb usually trans- 
itive, but used reflexively in the special construction in point) 
is in the nominative, it is not unnatural to find an illogical 
transfer of such usage to the transitive type. Such are : La 
more de son regart / Passast bien parmi .v. escuz / Et 
rendist matez et vaincuz / Le cuer qui fust dedenz le ventre. 
MeraugiSy 66-69. Je vueil abatre / Cest jugement, car il 
est fans. / Sile proverai c/es/oiau«, e^c. Ihid.j 1044-46. [Cf. 
the editor's note and explanation ; also infray Chapter xvi, on 
Prepositions, for the type : tenir a faus, which might be of 
importance here). 

161 . The following examples are of a date when breakdown 

1. Cf. : Da fQhlst du dich ein Held^ ein Gotly ein Mann. Grillparzer, 
Des Meeres und der Liebe Welleny 1. 563. 
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had become rather strongly felt in the districts concerned. 
They show curious mixing : II raporteroient le descort k mon 
seigneur P***, qui est esleuz le tierz^ etc. Layettes^ III, p. 557 
(Champagne, 1260). Se sont establi pleges et principaus 
deieeurs, chascun pour tout, etc. Layettes^ IV, p. 356 (Long- 
pont, 1269). 

162. For the type : Estiut sorleuei ses mains el ciel [Gre- 
goirCj p. 106/15; Foerster adds e«), c/". supra ^ Chapter v, on 
the Absolute Construction, and supra^ 154, note 1 . In connec- 
tion with the general subject of participial reduction, cf, in fray 
Chapter xiii. 

CHAPTER XIII 

GERUND-PARTICIPLE 

163. The confusion between the gerund and the participle is 
one that had its effect in breaking down the inflectional system. 
It had begun in the Latin period {cf. Diez, IIP, p. 259, note). 
By the time of Gregory of Tours the two forms had ceased to 
be carefully distinguished {cf. Bonnet, pp. 650-653 ; 654-56 ; 
also Meyer-Lubke, GLR., Ill, § 15). In the oldest French they 
are found competing in the same construction. The matter is 
well treated by Stimming, ZRPh,, X, whose results are freely 
utilized in this discussion. 

164. The gradual identification with each other of partici- 
ple cmd gerund is more readily accounted for when it is noted 
that m some instances the use of either is theoretically justi- 
fiable. In the type : Ainz soleil levant ^ aprH le nofme due regnant ^ 
it is impossible to distinguish what form is used. Cf. Stim- 
ming, p. 532; GL/?., Ill, § 498. In trover liaant Tobler and 
Stimming both hesitate {cf. latter, p. 553). In general the 
gerund is used in* absolute constructions of the type veant toz^ 
but, where Latin influence is found, the participial form may 
assert itself and some variation occurs. In the following illus- 
tration the participle is used, but the meaning would permit 
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the genad also : Maiat en j ot qoi 1 Dies (a priaiis, , A 
joiotes maiiu et 1 iex ^ermoun*. Enf. Off.,1666-$l.Cf.ZRPh., 
X, p. 534. 

ttS. PowiUj the most striking case is that of the perifAra»- 
tic tense fDims foond from the begiooing. AUer + the genwd 
and ilre 4- the present participle are used &om the start with 
ing, and contamination nroold be very easr. 
gemod is the rcgnlar and natural form ; the 
mod, however, in this same constniction, its 
icilitated in such instances as the following, 
■ of the construction are less closely united into 
. . . Celot qni alevet entor *acri/fans el taberaa- 
or sacrefice de los, chMittMiu et dUant, tie. 
Stint ming has a similar example : ... Li mais- 
aoj tonz rUiu. Joirw., § 414. A peculiar result 
en both forms occur in the same expression ; 
lue to its verbal character, is felt possibly as 
! modifying phrase: . . .AUet tomelltnt, decU- 
!s, etc. Ibid. , p. 87. In any case, the two forms 
me texts : La gent nostre Seigneur va tousjoors 
ran/}. Anliocke, II, p. 267/11 ; ... Je m>n 
•Uaffarant). Ibid., p. S4/18. 
atherhand, with Stre the participle is the rule, 
early as Valenciennes, p. K/25: . . .For els (fut 
I. The gerund also occurs : Fustes voos onqes 
niaaant? Haon, 2963. Words allied to 6ire in 
with it inusage, as : sembler, devenir, getir. 
le the same variation is found ; remaindre, also 
ubie form, as a rule inclines toward the gerund 
neaniog. Cf. Gregoire, p. 256/5-6. This two- 
was seized upon as an aid to easy rhyme, 
ry popular, so that a breakdown of inflection 
used naturally would follow. Stimmiog states 
he Chanson de Roland inflects the present par- 
is attributive, but not as predicate, e. g. : Si 
i eaiaa ^OTtpaisant.Oxf.Rol., 1071. As the 
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gerund was already found in the predicate, as with impersonal 
Str^y though rarely elsewhere, this type was an additional 
aid to the general movement. Cf, Stimming, p. 538, and 
Meraugis^ note to line 5481 . 

167. The importance of this whole process in reducing the 
cases is very great. In some instances the resultant form could 
not be interpreted by the hearer as a matter of case : Dont 
sont liees et desirant (: querant). Meraugis^ 2971. In others, 
however, the adjectival form, if un inflected, is identical with 
that of the objective singular, e. ^. : Se fu bien scant / Par 
derri^re, il n'ot par devant / Plus beau chastel en Engle- 
terre. Meraugis^ 4265-67. 

168. Another construction in which the double usage occurs 
is that with verbs, mostly those of sense perception, as a 
kind of a complement to the object. Although the participle is 
generally used, the gerund is by no means uncommon : Ses 
(= si les) trouverelit dormant. Aye d'Av.^ 2536. Cf. also 
Stimming, ZRPh.^ X, 542; 551; Meraugis, note to 5481 ; 
Joseph^ note to line 875, p. 107. There is even a case of a 
gerund in the position of an attributive present participle with 
modifiers : II a de saietes de seur no(s) gent chiant. Antioche, 
I, 31. 

169. The following examples will show the illogical and 
confusing way in which the two forms are used in an old 
text. The Latin influence is powerful here, but the mixing can 
be seen nevertheless : Et se il a la foie disoit alcune chose 
nient ia comanc/an^, mais en manazant, etc. Gregoire^ p. 89/12. 
Enhelement lur mandat disanz. Ibid., p. 90/1. Por coi dirons 
nos ke . . . il poissent estre martre, ki soffranz les aguaiz del 
repuns enemi, et lur aduersaires en cest mont amant^ a toz 
charneiz desiers contrestisant^ . . . meismes el tens de paiz 
fiirent il martre. Ibid.j p. 162/14-18 (tolerantes . . .diligentes 
. . . resistentes). Regehissoit il soi auoir ueut un estrange preste, 
li queiz uenant al devant dit pont par si grande autoiiteit tres- 
passat, etc. Ibid., pp. 246-247 (Qui ad praedictum pontem 
ueniens). 
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f/f ^!)irf::M p»rt/,iple 4c«d tiie g^crcttd led to a brakdovn of i»> 
tUac^'/tt r^srj e»Hr : tut the iit^-D/toct of this imnfiagBl was 
esU^to'ibd €3$pt^Miir to tl:*^ prtidicaie vse of tike paiticipk, aad 
ti^MM^ iMtdiftcilr to *d;«etiTes« eYca ia attribvtiTe 

CHAPTER XIV 

ixFiMTiYE oossmvcnos 

172. A Csifijr frequent constmclioii in Old-Ficodi texts is 
tbiit in which the infinitive occurs with asnbjectin the <Ageo- 
tire ca«e« Popular tisage doubtless restricted this form of 
expression ; it ia, howerer, a direct parallel to the r^ular 
Latin tjrpe, and in manj instances in French translates such 
Bn ori^pnal. Some instances of the construction follow : Quar 
ii; quide cest homme nient Aaoir deUtiei de TcBuvre de pieteit, 
eir, Gregoire^ p. 44/6^. . . . Ai gedit ce«/ honorable avoir meis 
avoc ioi, etc. Ibid.^ p. 62/23. . . .Tesmongnent lui aaoir fait 
encore enfanzon. Ibid., p. 39/22-23. F«/., also, Gregoire, 
pp, 7/5 ; 44/13 ; 62/15-16, etc. . . .En tesmoignant toutea lea 
co»e$ devant dites, les convenenchea et lea jugemena eatre 
vrai$, etc. BEC, Vol. 36, p. 240 (Ponthieu, 1322). Sache 
yoMtre universitez nos eatre tenuZy etc, Layettea, V, p. 261 
(Ki^nilworth, 1265). 

173. This construction is especially interesting when the 
subject of the main verb is also the subject of the intinitive, 
appoaring in the objective. Examples follow : II aoi foindanz 
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estre alcun estrange^ etc. Gregoire, p. 43. Cf. also p. 302/30- 
31. . . .Quant il coxtnisoi estre uenut al Qn, etc. Ibid,, p. 273/ 
24. Cf. also p. 261/17-18; p. 34/8-9 (soi omitted, but objec- 
tive agreement). ...El ior d'ier promis ge moi ui cest ior 
deuoir aleir, etc. Ibid., p. 14/12-13. Cf. also p. 88/6-7. . . .Ke 
ge uoir di moi auoir esteit el ciel, etc. Ibid., p. 228/20-21 ; cf. 
also p. 259/3. Ne creoiepas moi uelhier, etc. Ibid., p. 278/15. 
. . .Soi auoir pechiety soi estre culpable tesmoniat, etc. Ibid.^ 
p. 14/16. ...Cant il uoient soi estre uilz, etc. Ibid., p. 27/22. 
Cf. also p. 17/7 ; p. 321/8-9. Poz que li sols filz de deu ne 
tenut mies a rapine soi estre ewal a deu, etc. Bernh., p. 137. 
Les quex vint solz de parisis . . . li devant diz Alixandres 
a reconnut par devant nos lui avoir vendu et quit^, etc. Layet- 
teSy IV, p. 130 (Paris, 1265). Requenurent aus avoir vendu 
et quit^y etc. Ibid., IV, p. 168 (Sens, 1265). Reconnurent eus^ 
pour leur proufit, avoir vendu et en nom de pure vente eus 
avoir quite k hennorable pfere, etc. HOF., p. *341 (Paris, 1276). 

174. There are three constructions that might well lead to 
a confusion of case-agreement in this type * : 

175. [A). — The passive forms under like circumstances. 
II fut conuz apres sa mort estre granz^ etc. Gregoire^ p. 142/8-9. 
. . . Se li fous purgatoires apres la mort doit estre creuz estre. 
Ibid., p. 254/3. . . .Lessaettes uenir del ciel et ferir cascuns 
astoit ueut, etc. Ibid., p. 245/19-20. (A still-further compli- 
cated case ; the Latin has : uidebantur ; the French uses a 
neuter form, a Latinism foimd elsewhere in this text). . . .Li 
pechanz sers por ice del iuste senior est comandeiz a batre, 

1. The '* historical infinitive ** has the nominative subject in the oldest 
examples. Cil pasent outre et il dou ceminer, etc. Bueve de Hantone^ 
Continental version, 3781. In the note to this line Stimming cites other 
examples, q. v. Cf. also Armstrong, MLN., XXXII, p. 174, who is my 
source for this example. The influence of this construction, hov?ever, 
must have been slight; with the development of the tonic forms, ob- 
jective pronouns would naturally occur. The example which follows, 
quoted from Lemme, p. 121, and not controlled, is apparently an inde- 
pendent infinitive, but is probably the result of a lax construction : Pour 
quoy ne pris je Brisaida, qui que le voulsist, veoir, eiguerroier moy 
mesmes , . .celui qui m*engendra, si je le vieulx faire. Nouvelles fran^aises 
en prose du XIV* sUcle, p. 243. 
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etc. Ibid.^ p. 261/7-8. For a later instance, cf, : Le feu qui 
flamber k gauche fai vo, etc. Ronsard, p. 115, § 1. Cf. Stim- 
ming, AccasAiivas cum Infiniiivo^ etc., pp. 173-174; p. 182; 
also Laubscher, MLN,, XXXI, p. 497. 

1 76. ( 0) . — A clause to express the same idea I The close com- 
petition of the two constructions will be seen in the following 
example : Et quant il ueoit, ke il ne pout />ai encontre aleir a 
»e$ esploiz^ et croutre la renomeie de sa conuersation, et Us 
plaiaors al estaige de mieldre uie esire uochiez . . . il, eic. Ibid.^ 
p. 69/16-19. Or veit Rollanz qae mort est son ami^ Gesir adenz 
a la tere san vu, eic. Oxf. Rol,^ 2024-25. That there was ac- 
tual confusion is shown by the following sentences : . . . Leque- 
le tere le dite Agn^ et ses fius disoient que le tere devoii 
apartenir a aus, etc. EEC, Vol. 36, p. 209 (Ponthieu, 1286). 
. . . Lequel il disoient qu'i'/ estoit decheuz et anientis^ etc. Ibid.,, 
Vol. 28, p. 605 (Joinville, 1306). Cf. Anaooluthon, infra. 
Chapter xxi., especially 245-46. Note also the frequent use 
in English of such incorrect sentences as this : The man whom 
he said u*oii/c/ com«. Cf. Matthew, XVI, 15; Acts, XIII, 25. 

177. (C). — The simple infinitive. . . . Dist k'il uoloit estre en 
ffueiz^ mais encores plus halz, etc^ Gregoire, p. 288/2-3. . . .Si 
fuient li saint homme . . . estre cleir en la prosperiteit de cest 
munde. Ibid.f p. 319/18-20. The close competition of the two 
constructions appears in the following : . . . Quant il soi sem- 
blanment presumet estre raemplit del saint espir, ne despitet 
estre disciples ^ etc. Ibid.^ p. 10/4-6. ...Ci conuoitet estre 
desloiez. . . et soi uolt estre ius laissiety etc. Ibid.., p. 64/1-5^ 

178. In view of these cases it is not surprising to find in- 
stances of the nominative in constructions where the subject of 
the infinitive is in the objective ^ A number of examples are 
to be found in the Job^ which is less careful than the text of 
the Dialogues. . . . Par repuns iugemenz deu les destrent Tom 
u estre desor les altres por eaz a gouerneir, u estre ensongiet 

1. For nominative form in place of objective, cf. : Ki lui veist Tun 
geter mort su (1) Taltre, Li sane tuz clers gesir par cele place, etc. Oxfj 
Rol., 1341-43. 
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des honors cui Tom leur enioint, etc. Ibid.y p. 320/38-41. Et 
quand il soi qoident estre bon en totes choses, si perdent lo 
merite, etc. Ibid.y p. 326/15-16. Nosne poons auoir enuie, se 
8or ceas non, cui nos estre quidons en alcune chose meilhor 
de nos. Ibid., p. 368/21-22 \ 

179. The variation in case is also interesting when the in- 
finitive, with its predicate, forms an expression used as subject 
of the main verb. Objective. — Quar e$tre bon entre les bons 
n'est mie chose ki mult facet a loeir, mais estre bon entre les 
malz. Ibid., p. 299/6-7. Mettre lo chief en la piere est, estre 
acompangiet par pense a Crist. Ibid., p. 334/25-26. Nomi- 
native. — Ki ne sachet ke mult est mieldre chose estre sogez 
al seruice de durs hommes, ke, etc. Ibid., p. 343/3-6. 

180. A sentence showing clearly how this type could influ- 
ence other constructions is this : Poruec est moins alcunui 
estre resusciteit en char, si non par auenture quand par lo 
uiuifiement de la char est horn remeneit a la uie de la pense, 
etc. Ibid., p. 149/20. Cf., however, supra, 156-158. 

1. With the reflexiye as object of the maiD verb and subject of the 
iDfiDitive, the nomiDative is readily understood. The type : il se santi 
navrez a mort {Yvain, 874] is a regular construction {cf, supra, 159). 
Now the probable origin of the A. c. 1. (Accusativus cum Infinitivo) is 
in many cases to be sought in its relation lo the double accusative {le 
bonum puto). Cf. Stimming, A.c.I, p. 172 and references. In the same 
way the addition of estre in these reflexive cases will lead to an il. c. I. 
witii nominative agreement. This is the explanation of two cases cited 
by Slimming : Si se trouva estre Avocas {Fabl., II, 266/27 ; cited p. 87). 
and : Estre veritables se faint {Mahom,, 411 ; cited p. 114). Cf. also : Ki 
uoient soi estre alsi com uenkeor, etc. Gregoire, p. 164/15-16. Vm/., the 
example cited by Slimming (p. 158, s. t>. dire^ §3) from Froissart. These 
results are taken from my review of Slimming, MLN., XXXI, pp. 496-97. 
For objective agreement in such cases, cf. supra, i 59. 

CHAPTER XV 

CONJUNCTIONS — COMME AND QUE 

181. The etymology of comme, as given by Meyer-Liibke, 
Etym. Wdrt., is quomodo et. After this form, therefore, as 
well as the simple com, the natural case would be a nomina- 
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182. The ease with which confusion might arise in the 
usage of comme will be demonstrated by the examples given 
below, in which either case can be justified logically according 
as reference is made to the subject, or to the objective form 
of the same person. (In general the Vermandois-Tournai texts 
tend strongly toward the nominative). In most of these cases 
the English would probably prefer the objective. ''Damme", 
dist il, ''alez vosaprester / Comme cell que Tan doit des- 
membrer. Amis ei A miles, 1242-43. . . .Mais jom vueil pur- 
penser / Cume celui Id n'est par funt senez, etc. CdeG.^ 
1463-64. Si vous prie Jehans et requiert qu'il li soient rendu, 
Comme oil qui les paia par force, eic. HOP., p. 699 (Verman- 
dois, about 1269). Et parmi toutes ces choses li requist il 
bien que il li feist droit et raison et qu'il ne levast rien de lui, 
com cius qui requeroit que drois et raisons li fut faite, eic. Ibid. 
Et comme cele merie devant dite de Fenuiz me soit estrangi^e 
et ost^e sanz reson et sans droiture, comme cil qui sui hoirs 
marles et li ainn^s, etc. Ibid., p. 700. (Can refer to nothing 
after, as no conclusion follows. If it is logical, it goes back in 
thought to '* me complaing " of the preceding sentence). Vous 
pri et requier que vous en la possession en laquelle mes pires 
mourut me metoiz et tenoiz, com cil qui sui drois hoirs de 
celui Perron, etc. Ibid., p. 701. 

183. There follow two examples in which, though the 
objective case is demanded syntactically, the form so found 
represents the real agent : S'en revindrent en France, et lor 
covint soffrir eel afaire, come eels qui amenderne le porent. 
HGF.y p. 764/F, 1-3. Monssour Genoiz, selonc vostre ordre 
/ II me faut faire comme ly. Mys., p. 273. Cf. supra, 123. 

184. In still other cases the variation in number in certain 
types of phrases makes the choice of one case or the other 
an easy matter : Gorvains fu preuz et Meraugis / Fiers et 
hardiz come lion. Meraugis, 722-23. (Here the word after come 
is plural). N'en ira mais nient si viura cume fur (: Salmur). 
Rou, II, 2306 (Plural). Cf. Ibid., 3294. Purco sunt Francs 
si fiers cumeleuns. Oxf. RoL, 1888 (Singular). Though there 
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is no lack of examples in the objective after canu in this text, 

there is no obligation to consider this such an instance. The 

pride is illustrated as well by comparison with one lion as 

with many. KoBchwitz may have been subject to the confusion 

in considering this ao objective plural ; cf. ZBPh., II, 

'"" ' most the number is doubtful. Cf.Itoni.,\U, p. 620 

ace to Lebinski. Cf. : Si s'eslessent / Fier et bardi 

iepMrz. Meraugia, 4476-77 and note. De .11. pars 

bedui / Plus droit que qaarrUla qui destent, / 

J pegarde, etc. Vfi., 3224-25. 

ith the general possibility of confused case after 
is possible the more readily to have cases like the 
Tant converse el boschage / Com hon forsena 
, I Qu*une meison a un herniite / Trova, etc. 
27-30. Foerster explains as anacoluthon. Cf. also 
^robl., 1, 168. (In 1913 edition, Foerster reads : for- 
wage.) 

e development of comme (com), however, is so 
ited to that of que that they may be treated together. 
I comme was used where qae would be expected, 
a sentence is found as this : Unke puis le tens, ke 
/ Plus apert miracle ne fu ueu, / Cum cestu 
li. .^{/fjrar, p. 25/211-213. Theopposite phenomenon 
here que appears in place of com. For details and 
cf. : Schultz-Gora", ZBPh., XXXV, p. 733. 
ter que also there is the possibility of a double case 
inch. The origin in quam would lead one to expect 
tnd logical type such as the following : Car nuls ne 
prochiens que la mismes. Bernh., p. 122. The 
irranged io the paragraph given below are intended 
le variation by which an objective is used in place 
native. Nominative. — Decesuijeplusliezquenu^I 
467 [: plua). 11 vint plus tiers que .1. lupari, etc. 
{: de totes pars). For other cases, cf. Ibid., 1971 ; 
!;5364;5594. C/".aIso/V/ieM, p. 147*(1V, 14/22). 
— Errentet vont plus tost ^ue vent. Meraugis, 715 
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(: rent. Cf. also Friedwagner's note, with comparison to come). 
S'ele nel savoit, / Autre que soi ainz le savroit. /Airf., 429- 
30. Ne sui pas, Sire, plus vaillanz que mes ancestreSy etc. IV 
ReiSy p. 160 (III, 19/4). Meis plus est biaus que celui d'ier / 
Et plus que Lancelot del Lac. Cliffis, S, 4786. (S is from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century ; Southern French. Text 
has: de celui.) Vout vous aliez seoir sur un banc plus haut 
que liy etc, Joinville^ § 35 (considered by Gessner, p. 4, one 
of the rare (?) cases where tonic forms replace the nominative 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centiu*ies). / Par mon fait 
ont est^ en errour / Autres que moy ; lasse I E. Deschamps, 
II, p. H (= Ballad 193/13-14). 

188. As a case of special confusion with que^ may be cited 
a passage from Layettes ^ IV, p. 382 : . . .Se il avenoit chouse 
que je mourusse avant que lui (date : 1269). 

189. The case of a word used after the comparative was one 
that varied greatly in Popular Latin. According to Bonnet a 
variety of constructions was used, the ablative or quam with 
ordinary agreement being the most commonly found, but geni- 
tives and datives occurred [cf. pp. 552 and 545), while ab is 
also found at times with the ablative. In Old French there 
were two constructions that competed : the que type, and that 
with de (representing an original ablative), which was later 
restricted to the use with words of number. Such are : Kar 
plus forz de mei esteient. Camb. Ps.^ p. 24/§ 17. Cf. also IV 
ReiSy p. 103 (II, 22/18). N'avez barun ki mielz de luila facet. 
Oxf. Rol.y 750; cf. also 775. Gil n'est pas de lui digne, Ki 
aime plus de li son p^re, etc. Adgar^ p. 233, 373-74. Other 
cases are : VR., 2065 ; 2350 ; Meraugis, 1820 ; 1830 ; 3181 ; 
Bernh., pp. 21, 31, 64, 130, 186, 319 ; Gregoire, p. 89/18-19 ; 
PA., 7936 ; CTL., p. 140. Of a slightly different type is : U 
ille mosrist ancois de Maihiu sen baron, etc. BEC.y Vol. 35, 
p. 456 (Vermandois, 1237). Cf, also Vrai Aniel, 148, note. 
Further examples will be found in ZRPh., XXX, 641-47 
(Johnston). The author gives a full discussion of the subject, 
and shows how que gradually assumed the functions of de. 
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first with DOuns and later with proDoung. For an opposite 
teodeocy, toward de followed hj the nominative case, cf. 
the special treatment of this topic in the chapter on Preposi- 
tions, m/>-«, 193;"also2iO, (4). 

190. A carious case may be added which shows how ^ ue 
and de alternated in identical function : Cnident . . . estre plus 
saiges que les anciens et de ceulx qui ont plus veu que eulx. 
CTL., p. 228. 

191 . The explanation of the phenomenon, therefore, lies in 
the assimilation of comme and qae (logically conjunctions) to 
prepositions. \ good discussion of the way in which the rela- 
tion of the two words compared leads to a prepositional value 
in such cases is given by C. Harrison, MLN., XV, 321-25. 
C. A. Smith, MLN., XII, 193-96, has an excellent arUcle on 
the whole subject, although these two authors are particularly 

tion after th^n in English. Cf. also 
1, 1917. Hesitation in cases after but, 
i byL. Tobler, iaZDPh., IV, pp. 389 
nal character of these or similar words 
'-Lubke, GLR., § 58 (for the Italian) ; 
iTising, Abhandlungen, p. 119; C. A. 
r references noted by him) ', 
f case after comme and que was also, 
ting factor in the general breakdown 
onoun, by its conservative character, 
opportunity to see in their development 

1 the coDJUDcUon in ao elliptical expresBion 
ID English as ia Frencfa. Cf. Hurray's Diet., 
*here both are shown to occur for the nomi- 
of the serenteenth centurj and the end of 
itively, after At aodlAan. Forlbeotbertype, 
ir, p. 2SG (Ceotury Co.): Acid he will know 
usage with mait (mait fue) should be treated 
rcessary to handle this subject with Other 
Cf. PrepositiODB, infra, 207. English but 
I instance of but he, cf, Revelationt, XIX, IS. 
' be mentioned the case cited bj L. Tobler, 
;hild bal I, Shakespeare, Am Yon Like It, 1, 
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processes which for the noun were long since completed, 
signifiant conclusions to the efFect stated above may be drawn 
from a study of DiguUeville, who shows a most interesting 
stage in the history of the personal pronoun. In every case 
where moi and toi, in nominative function, are used by him 
in PA.y the reason for the construction is to be found. In all 
there are but fourteen cases (exclusive of variants that might 
interest) of moi ; six of toi. Of these, four of the cases with 
moi are due to comme and three to que. One instance of toi 
is with yuc, but there is other influence present. C/*., however, 
Bauer, 47. The examples follow, as well as some from PVH.^ 
for which thanks are due to Bauer. Examples of the third 
person are included, but are less significant. Que : Et miex 
aime sens point mentir / Que ci te face convenir / Et que 
centre toi s' oppose / Que moi, car miex scet la chose, etc. 
PA., 1186. Car devant tous prouverai bien / Que plus vil 
es que moi asses. Ibid., 1329 (Ms. Lhas^e). Asses miex dois 
estre que moi. Ibid, , 4269. Plus aise elles puent parler / Qui 
vont a che val sur mon dos / Que moi. P VH. , 8328 . — Daniel 
en s'escripture / Dit qu*en ma mesa venture / N'estaideur 
que toi eu, etc. PA., 972 (Here there is, however, apparently 
a mixing with the ily a construction, q. v., supra, 127-31). 
Comme: ** Mes ne m*est pas adyis de voir / Que de rien en 
doie estre ouis. *' Lors s'escria li anemis / Qui comme moi 
hors escoutoit. PA., 327 (Ms. L has : Si c. ge). Tout ainsi faire 
veoie / Qui ainsi com moi estoient / Et par pui^atoire 
aloient. Ibid., 3825 (Ms. L has : Comme ge e). A toi plourer 
n^est nuls tenus / Tant com moi qui tout seul es mien / 
Et en toi fors moi nul n'a rien. Ibid., 6465-66. Mestier eusses 
comme moi / D'avoir confort, etc. Ibid., 6567. — Celle 
roche que tu vois la / Et le cuer de celi qui a / A escient 
aussi com tu / Laissie la voie de salu. PVH. , 1 1255 ff. Mes 
se David aussi com tu / Grant eust este com puis il fu, etc. 
Ibid., 4709. (Note that the rhyme may have caused a prefer- 
ence for Ihe nominative in these last two cases.) De dueil et 
(de) courous mourroie, / S'aussi com toi nel grevoie. /6m/., 
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8501 . — En tout le monde n^a jouel / Qui a tous doie estre 
si bel / Pour euz jouer et soulacier / Com li et pour eux 
alleecier. PA.y 6686 (Ms. L avoids : come est l&pomme^ etc,). 
Note that if com li is taken with the main clause it is logical. 
Souspris sui comme fu David / (Et) pour ce aussi com li 
vueil faire. PVH.^ 4557. — Bien eust aussi fait com eux / 
S*il eust voulu, etc. PA . , 1 551 . II vouloit que prSist / Homme 
mortel examplaire / Pour aussi commi eux (aire. Ibid.^ 
8802. (Ms. L has : com elx font : P has : com ilz font), ...Ceux 
ci / Qu'avoies en exemplaire / Pour tout aussi com eux 
faire. Ibid., 8858. 



CHAPTER XVI 

PREPOSITIONS WITH VARIABLE CASE 

193. In those cases where a preposition and its following 
noun form in reality the subject or predicate concept in the 
sentence, there is necessarily a conflict between the objective 
function of the word in its phrase and the nominative function 
it logically performs in the sentence. The Old French often dis- 
regards the technical relation of the word to the preposition 
and, stressing the main idea, employs the nominative. Exam- 
ples follow. A : Nominative. — Des i qu'a trente chevalier 
S*erent al^ esbaneier. MFce., LaiSy 223. Parmi eel uergier 
Vienent dusc'a .VI. cheuvalier. Ch. II esp.y 6523-24. These 
and other cases are cited by Tobler, VB. , P, p. 271 . Objec- 
tive. — Si sontvenu ilueques lorsBien dusqu'a XXX vavasors 
Vius et floris, etc. VB., 5831-33. Cf. note. De : Nomina- 
tive. — Li cuens de Blois et mout d'autre baron, etc. Men. 
Beims., 21. Eor numerous other examples of the same type, cf. 
Tobler VB., V, pp. 271-72. On page 135 he gives the following 
examples of a different type : Et li fel d'anemis li conselle la 
rage, etc. Poime moral, 58b. Li felon d'aneml qui tant de 
mal moi funt. Ibid., 85c. Tant que mes las de cuers puist en 
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mon cors crever. Jerns,, 8966. Cases of the objective need 
hardly be cited. For the partitive type, cf, infra, 210, (4). 

194. The nominative is regularly employed in Old French 
after A and por used with reflexive, intransitive, or passive 
verbs. The following word really indicates a quality in the 
subject, and is felt to be a predicate in spite of the preposition. 
The whole type is admirably discussed by Tobler, Vrai Aniel, 
147, note; also in VB., P, pp. 221-24 ; IIP, pp. 86-87. Strict 
observance of form, however, tended to demand the objective 
after these prepositions, so that an alternation of case is found. 
Examples follow. A : Nominative. — Refu esliz a emperere, Sor 
Tost princes e comandere, Tr.^ 533-34. Je me tiengs k paiez 
de, etc. DdeB., V, p. 187 (date : 1260). II se iienii paiez Ibid., 
p. 200 (1261). . . .Des quex je me tein i paieiz, etc. EEC, 
Vol. 28, p. 607 (Joinville, 1262). Ne se tintmie A paiez, etc. 
Layettes, IV, p. 315 (Bar^ 1268). . . .Si que il s'an tenist it 
paiez. Ibid., p. 263 (date : 1268). Similar cases are found in 
Layettes, IV, pp. 271 ; 355; 411 ; V, 302. Nos an tenons k 
paU. Layettes, IV, p. 424 (Paris, 1270. Several times on page). 
. . .Dont nous nous tenons k bien paii4, etc. EEC, Vol. 31, 
p. 268 (Picardy, 1290). Objective. — Liroissetint ama//>at7/i, 
etc, Vi}., 292 ( : i7a/at7/t).Nousetlidevantdizroisnoustendrons 
k paiez, etc. Layettes^ III, p. 557 (Champagne, 1260 : two 
instances). ...Dont il se tint apaii, etc. Layettes, IV, p. 130 
(Paris, 1265). ...Cil entour qui li vallet se soit alou^s se 
tiegne a paie, etc. Boileau, p. 141, § 9. . . . Je me tieng . ..k 
paiie. Layettes, IV, p. 382 (1269). . . .Et li dis sire se tenist 
ipaU de ses droitures du doien et du capitle, etc. BEC, Vol. 
31, p. 279. (The type of expression, irrespective of case, is 
very common in all the legal documents). Por : Nominative. — 
Je remaindrai por mors, etc. Meraugis^ Ms. T, 3263-64. 
. . .Desquelx gie me tiens por paiez enterment. DdeB., IV, 
395 (date: 1251). M'entenguie iienc por bien paiez. Layettes, 
IV, p. 243 (Poitou, 1267). Ge me tieng por bien />aiez, etc. Ibid., 
p. 236 (Tours perhaps, 1267). . . .Cil devant dit Milet se tint 
pour bien paiez, etc. Ibid., p. 256 (Troyes, 1268). Je serroie 

VII 6 
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por fota tenua ! Por fola ? fols sui je voirement I VR., 4606-07. 
. . .Sil sen alloil ...il est teous pour fuitias, etc, Bragea, 
p. 52 (date: 1267), Se tindreat . . .pour paii, etc. L*yette», 
IV, p. 169 (Sens, 1266). Se suot tena et se teneot por pii4, 
etc, DdeB., II, p. 2i9 (date: 1265). Cil qui se tieooeDt /wur 
maieur et jar^ de Laon tienaeDt la terre, etc. Giry, p. 142 
(date: 1294?}. Objective. —Por si fol ne meting, etc. Phil., 
line 504. Eiosicomvos I'avez oi. / Iluec setint/wr etbahi 
I Laquis, etc. Meraugis, 2527-29. Se tint por fol, etc. VR., 
4931; also 4948-49. Si en serai /wr fol tenuz. Meraugit, 417 
(Ms. T has foU). . . .Duquesi tantque il setenissent pleine- 
menlpourpaiei, etc. Layettes, IV, p. 23(Blois, 1261). . . .Des 
quex noB nos tenons bien ipatez. Ibid., p. 50 (Luxemboiu^, 
1262 — authentic copy). The phrase with por is very 
common in all the legal documents. 

195. Among the causes which would lead to the uniform 
use of the objective in these expressions after prepositions may 
be mentioned various influences, (a) Chief among them is, 
of course, the fact that It^c demands the objective after A 
and poar. (b) Moreover, the objective is regularly used in 
active constructions {cf. infra). Analogy would therefore 
tend to assert itself. Bien me tendriez a popart, etc. Meraugit, 
1 1 06- 07. Jel nomerai por ami / Et tendrai por man cheva- 
lier. Ibid., 1140-41. (c) Analogy to feminine forms in like 
position may make itself felt : Jou me tenisse et encore 
me tiengn i pate bien, etc. BEC, Vol. 31, p. 279 (Picardy, 
1293: twoinsUnces). C/". also/Aid., p. 291, and££C., Vol. 
31, p. 281 (Picaidy, 1293). (d) The editoHal ''we" might 
lead to some doubt as to the case employed : Et nos (one 
person) an conoissoas por paU, etc. DdeB., V, p. 180 (date: 
1259). 

196. The tendency to feel that i paies etc, were really one 
word [apaiez < adpagatus) cannot be given as a cause for 
reduction, as the simple adjective would also be in the nomi- 

lity such forms existed. Cf. Tobler, Vrai A niel, 
«ferencea. 
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197. Tobler, VraiAniel^ 147, note, says that the nomina- 
tive does not occur in this usage after transitive tenir. He cites 
one case, which he does aot, however, consider in point, as the 
nominative is used as an objective : Que me tenisies por 
trechiere. Fergus^ 86/30. Although it is a fact that the objec- 
tive is regularly used in such transitive constructions, the 
nominative did apparently occur illogically in some cases of 
this type. Only two examples are at hand : Ainz i ving prover 
que a druz / Me doit la pucele tenir. MeraugiSj 1094-95 
(: Cadruz) ; c/., however, above objection. . . .Comanduns ke 
tuz nos feus e leus les teignent a enemi mortel^ etc. Layettes, 
V, p. 232 (London, 1258). For pour, cf. also infra, 210, (2) 
and (3). 

198. Entre. — Tobler, VB., P, p. 274, cites three examples 
of entre with following nominatives. These are accepted only 
with reservation by Ebeling, Probleme, p. 167, as in each 
case the nominative form may or must be considered an appos- 
itive form, although one seems clearer than the rest. I can add 
one example only. The length of the series suffices to explain 
how the real grammatical construction was lost sight of in 
favor of the sense : La furent pris entre Gautier de Formezeles 
et Johan, son fr^re, et Thomas Chieret et Gautiers d^Aines, 
uns bans chevaliers, et Ghiselins de Haveskerke,/i /rdre« Boidin, 
et Guillaume d'Ypre, uns riches horn, etc. HGF., p. 765/G, 
1-4. The special development of the entre construction is treat- 
ed separately. Cf. infra, Chapter xvii. 

199. En. — The use of the preposition ea in comparisons 
is of importance in this connection. The construction, with its 
origin, is discussed by Ebeling, JBRPh., V, pp. 203-04, and 
by Gerdau, pp. 87-89. Suchier, GG., P, p. 813, § 82, also 
treats the subject, citing references from which it appears that 
St. Augustine knew the usage {sedebat in amicum, i. e. velut 
amicus). There is a class of examples in Old French where 
en is closely akin to comme, but which are not clear cases 
{cf. Meyer-Lubke, GLR., Ill, § 406). Such is: Et Henris li 
clers en a donet en wages quan k'il a en ceste justice por le 
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cuitaoce, etc. Toarn^i, I, p. 31 (date :t225j. From Diet lo 
Suchier and Ebeling, however, the only Old-French example 
cited as of undoubted character is the following : Qui 
as paiens en vait en measagUr. Agolanl, LVI, lines 309-10. 
To this may be added the following : Mais mult fait a gardeir 

que li irors ki est prise en ealrament de uertut n'ait sengerie , 

e(c. Gregoire, p. 367/40-42. Et de cest don je [ai] receu ledit 
Jobao en home lige, etc. Ltyettea, IV, p. 23 (Blois, 1261). 
Ceux ci / Qu'avoiese/i exem/>Iaire / Pour tout aussi com 
euxfaire. P.4., 8858. 

200. It is therefore apparent that the construction with en 
moaning "as" was historically justiSed and was in reality 
known in the Old-French period. To this type may be compared 
sentences in which i occurs in a somewhat similar use ; M'en 
aloie / vi taran et vilainnement ! VR, 3044-45. The editor 
in bis note eiplains such cases as elliptical, and parallels the 
us«^ k U Saint Martin with the omission of fite. It seems, 
bowerer, more logical and plausible to start from phrases like : 
On le tient a laron. Cf. also Yvain, 64. 

301 . The existence of sucb cases as those cited so far is 
most important for the history of case breakdown, as the fol- 
in^;*.., -«.,.« n.k.n '^"•^ilel to the subject, is logically feltas 
f not so in its grammatical relation. 
Bt listed by Tobler, VB., I*, p. 40, 
I that occur with the nominative, nor 
ii^Lubke, GLR., Ill, § 36. Such cases 
ever, as well as the nominative after 

ipressions employed in the sense 
-esting when studied together in their 

p<M«ibl; shows a nomutatirv form ttXer en : 
en otitgt* dercrs l« roi d« Fnnce. HGF., 

>ubirul, howercr. Cf. also Formulae, itifrm, 
could b« eipUioed only as an exteosaon of 
cal position : . . . Et la il ^mc .') aporta it sa 
Ibid., p. TGS F, t. For the same kind of 
■IS qur, in/'ra. 207. Cf. slao the examples 
fe'. are followed by a nominalire. 
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relation to case reduction. The preposition /br«, which should 
be followed logically by the objective, is often found with the 
nominative, like Latin praeter. The sense prevails, and the 
logical agent tends toward expression in the nominative. After 
sans and estre^ however, the objective form seems to be general, 
while maUy used in the same sense, and historically a com- 
parative adverb, tends strongly toward the nominative. Mais 
que shows both types ; the objective is probably not a remnant 
of ablative usage in comparisons. Cf. Tobler, ZRPh,, XX, 
p. 65. Finally si ce ri'est, which in some texts (e. y., Boileau) 
is very frequent in this sense, permits double case after it, 
allowing the same case to follow that was used in the main 
phrase. [Cf. itre with the objective, supra, 138-53) ^ 

203. Such variety could not but be fatal. The entrance of 
the nominative into such expressions as did not originally 
allow it marks a triumph of logic over formal grammar ; but 
the more subtle and general process must have been to endow 
the objective with nominative functions, t. e, to lose the feeling 
for a distinction of case. Such development is psychological 
and intangible, but most real, and is proved by the final 
results. This influence, if not as great as that of the entre 
construction (q. v., infra^ Chapter xvii), is of great importance. 

204. Examples of the various types, with some instances 
of mixing, are now given. Fors : Objective. — Riens ne Tocist 
/ Ne ne destreint fors lo sejor. Meraugis^ 4906-07 (: le for). 
Et quant a lur enquerement n'est fors deu riens asseiz, etc, 
GregoirCy p. 346/9-10. Vimt verseilant miserere / Desque 
en estals tuit li frere / Fors iceals qui servirent. Brandan^ 
708-10. The following are cases with the personal pronoun : 
Nus ne la peiist aviser / De ses ieuz, qui tant Tavisast, / 



1. Se . . ,non has not been included, as examples did not demand it. 
Note, however : Quant Meraugis ot la novele, / Et qui done joianz se 
lui noni Meraugis, 1120-21. The example is not clear, however; the 
construction is irregular ; the participial form also may be of importance. 
For MeraugU, 185, vid. supra, 128. There are two examples of se aus 
non in Saint-Omer, p. 434 (date: 1280), but they cannot be considered 
of value as proof. 
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Que ja mes mietu ta devisast / Fort moi tot sol qui la devis. 
Meraagit, 94-97 (The editor recognizes that this is a preposi- 
tion, bat states that the form moi here is " vereiozelt, " 
p. XLiv, bottom. The same constraction is foood elsewhere 
in the same text, ho'vever, as is seen bj the next example). 
Nus ne la Tooaist demander / Fora moi, si vos dirai por 
quoi, etc. Ibid., 2i32-33. For met ne set uns sols de nus, ttc. 
Bnndan, 1336. Et en toi fan mtn nol n'a rien. PA., 6465-66. 
Cf. also VB., 1 ^, 273. Oils ne vit unqnes, chier sire, faera ti 
ceo que to as aparelliet k c«os qui t'aimment. Bernh., p. 196 
{abaqae te). Ou nus hon for* lai ne monta, etc. Eruc, p. 69/ 
t566. Mes ne set nus por qnoi le fet / Fort lai, qui ne se 
viaat retreire, etc. Phil., 604-05. U n'est riens nee qui me 
plese / Fora li, ne terre ne avoir. Meraiigia, 5780-81. 
Nominative. — . . .Si que nuls nese tintodle h£irle r^i David 
forscU de SnAk 6 Benjamin. IV BeU, p. 141 (111, 12/20). < 
Nols altres n'est Deu en nule terra fora cU ki est Deu en Israel. 
Ibid., p. 183 (IV, S/15). Nuls n'en nmest fora li poverina 
de la terre. Ibid., p. 225 (IV, 24/14). . . .Quer puis devint en 
itel lu/U nuts n'entret fora sul li pia, etc. Brandan, 91-92 ; 
other cases ara found in lines 443 ; 699. Mais sachiei k'il ne 
I'aparceurent, Fora sul icily ki murirdeut. Adgar, p. 69/62-63. 
Tuit li octroi&rent, fora Ferrana, ti caens de Flendres, e^c. 
HGF., p. 765/A, 4. Cases with the personal pronoun are: Chatin 
autre chaitif dolent / Sent tost sun tuz alc^ment ; / Fora 
io sol chalUr dolerus. Adgar, p. 65/54-57 . Kar nuls n'est Dens 
fora tu, etc. IV Reia, p. 72 (11, 7/22). Un celier fist (aire soutil 
/ Sous terre, u nus n'aloit fort it. Mahom., 1222-23. For 
further copious examples, c/. Tobler, VB., P,pp. 223fr. ; HI, 
p. 87. Fora is discussed by Tobler in ZBPh.,XX, pp. 70 if. 
Note also the type : Deissient que nuns n'avoit oinques en 
pressour. ...fora que il et cil, etc. BEC, Vol. 28, p. 600 
(Joinville, 1302). Vid. aapra, 188-189. 

II' : Ne ne Tolum pas que huem de Israel t mur^d, 
VRtit, p. 99 (11, 21/4). For further complication, cf, : 
fort cMsulement ki...furent, ttc. Ibid,, p. 43 (1,21/6). 
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204a. As interesting cases where a double use occurs 
in the same phrase, may be cited: Ja nel sara fors lui et tu, 
Bal. et Jos.f Ms. P, 1173. Awec moi n'ivanra nuns (t. e. nus) 
Fors troisescuiers et lidus, Beaud.j 3704. Cf. Ebeling, JBRPh.^ 
Wy p. 223, for these references and a good discussion. Cf, also : 
N'en ot gaires baron en cele marche de Flandres, fora Wil- 
laumesVavo^de Betime, et Guillaumc le chastelain^etcHGF.^ 
p. 759/A, S-B, 2. 

205. Estre. — Kar quels Densest, eaire leSegnur, Oxf, Ps. 
XVII/34 ; also later in same psalm. Nen est altre estre tei^ etc. 
Ibid.y p. 234 (in Canticum Annae^ 3). Also p. 247/58. Tuz 
cez furent al cumandement lu rei Josaphat, estre cez que il out 
mis,e/c. IV Reis, p. 168 (III, 17/19). . . .Quarne[s] lesanrmes 
. . .ne porent pas aourir a vos les secreies choses de la sainte 
parole estre to sanior. Gregoire^ p. 259/11-14. 

206. Sans. — Aussi o deyvont li banc deuz ecofers a la 
festa Sant Michel devant Sant Nisies, toit li banc qui issont 
senz czoiz qui deyvont alnes, chacons II d. Cartulaire de Lyon^ 
p. 407/27. The example is chosen because it is listed as nomina- 
tive by Zacher, p. 52, and from him quoted by Ganzlin, p. 18. 
This fact may help to show the tendency to associate such 
constructions with the nominative ; the objective is of course 
natural here grammatically. 

207. Mais : Nominative. — Ne vol reciwre Chielperin, / 
Mais li sen fredre Theoiri. Saint Uger, 57-58. Nuls ne fud od 
nus mais nus dtiL IV Reis^ p. 117 (III, 3/18). . . .Si que li 
n'en remaindrad mais uns lignages^ etc. Ibid., p. 139 (III, 
11/35-36). Mais qub : Nominative. — . . .Ensi que nulsn^em 
pot unkes assapper mais q^uns toz sols, Bernh,y p. 68. Nen 
est nuls mais k'uns. Ibid.^ p. 384 (Non est usque ad unum). 
N*i ot nul qui repairest et qui rendist graces a deu m^is ke cist 
estrainges. Ibid.^ p. 384. Cf. supra, 127-31. 11 en astoient tuit 
froit soi desciple, mais que sa gloriose mere ma dame S. M[arie] 
et mes s[ire] S. Johans ewangelistes^ etc. SdeC, p. 46. Objec- 
tive.— Franceis se taisent ne mes que Guenelun. Oxf. i?oZ., 217. 
Not a clear case. Tout se lievent ne mais k'aus trois. Fl. et 
Bl., 1716. Cf. E. Richter, ZRPh., XXXII, p. 662. 
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208. Si -ce^ n'mt- ~ — Examples of the noinmalive are 
mmecessarr. The use of the objective is noted by Suchier, 
CdeG,, note to line 1352. Cf. disciusioD, tapra, Chapter xi, 
138-53. Objective: Ki sereit dime, pur Den merci, seignar! 
qae ja GuiUehnes aportast de I'estor, te (o nen. ertt Loowit, 
aan aeignar, n Vicifn U hMrdi, tan nevoa. CdeG., 1255-58. 
Qui Gert del poing oa de palme home de commnigne, xe n'e$l 
glottton on lecheor. . . .il donra XX sans, etc. Giry, p. 23, § 6 
(Amiens). The phrase is a favorite one in Boilean, hutas break- 
down in this text is far advanced, cases like the followin;; 
for the noun, article, ele. are not convincing : Ne poet ne ne 
doit avoir qae I'aprentis, «e ee ne tont si enfant n^ de loial 
mariageet/e« en/arusa fame,e/e., p. 72, § II. Here the objec- 
tive is alreadv used as nominative and alternates with it. 
But in other passages the case may have been one used even 
before the breakdown came : Ne pnet avoir que I'aprentiz, te 
een'ealton enfant, etc. Ibid., p. 152, § 2. Cf. also p. 156, 
§10; p. 199. §3. It seems the more probable that this phrase 
was felt as a single expression and may have approached at 
times a prepositional value, in view of two cases which follow. 
Partissent avecques touz ceus qui achatent pour rerendre, «e 
ce n'eal avecques les haubaniers ne partissent il pas, etc. Boi' 
leaa, p. 165, § 29. Here the expression seems to bensedt^^tb- 
ion. — De rechief veulent ti conmun 
que nns ne puisse conporter par la 
niou sa fame, etc. Ibid., p. 167, § 4. 
his as due to the entre type. Cf. infra, 
aore probable, however, that in this 
s felt as the object of a prepositional 

ion of the preposition is a most delicate 
a by the results of O. M. Johnston, 
who proves convincingly that a tot, 
aally found in adverbial use, followed 
levelopment from such a type to the 
Ih an objective, would necessarily be 
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accompanied by a shifting of case values and would tend 
toward a reduction of case. If the adverb could be taken for a 
preposition, the preposition could be mistaken for an adverb. 
It seems natural to classify here ensemble, which shows like 
variation from adverb to preposition. C/*., however, Ebeling, 
Probleme. As a preposition may be cited : Et ensemble lui 
entrent en la sainte citeit. Bernh., p. 44. Such cases assiune 
extreme importance because of the frequent type : Si veirement 
cume Deu vit 6 tA, etc. IV Reis, IV, 2/2. Cf. supra, 98, and 
104, note. The last link to show possibility of confusion is: 
Lo livre aovrit li Agnels et li lieons ensemble, Bernh,, p. 101. 
That the prepositional phrase may also have been felt as part 
of the subject appears from Rabelais, I, p. 175 : Ensemble 
eulx commen^a rire Maistre Janotus, i qui mieulx mieulx. 

210. It has been shown that the sense might often in Old 
French prevail over the form. This being the case, it is possible 
that the following constructions may have exerted some in- 
fluence. (1) Li dons qui m'est acreant^s / Si est de damois- 
sele Ydain. VR,, 4300-01. Cf. Bernh., p. 385. Tobler, VB., 
12, pp. 5-20, shows that this type originally gives the source. 
Nevertheless the idea is such that, even if the nominative 
was never used here (and no examples are noted), the nomin- 
ative nature of the idea may have persisted through the objec- 
tive form and have helped in the general reduction. (2) E j6 li 
seiTdA pur pere, eilmeserrad/)iir/?z. IV Reis.,ip.l2 (II, 7/14). 
The case cannot be told from the forms here used. (3) For 
another kind of usage with pour, of which I have only a mod- 
ern example, cf. : Pour deux cents deniers de pain ne suffirait 
pas, etc. St. Jean, VI, 7. This is similar in principle to the 
Italian fino a or fin + the logical subject, for which vid. Ebe- 
\ing,JBRPh.y V, p. 206. Modern cases of pour are cited alsoby 
Tobler, ZRPh., XX, pp. 51 ff. ; none of them, however, are 
used in subject position^ Examples of both subject and object 
usage are given by him (or jusqu A -j-noun [cf. p. 52, note). 
The examples are modern, however, and are not shown to 
have influenced flexion. In this connection should be noted 
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cases of comme -\- Qoun used as subject ; cf. fupru, 181-86 ; 

191-92; infra, 238, note. (4) The partiUve. Cf. Bronot, I, 

p. 235. It would appear that by the thirteenth century the 

partitive construction in nominative function was a possibility 

Id the written language, and may have had further extension 

in the spoken tongue. Several examples for this period may 

' ' ' ' the references given below. Especially striking is 

the partitive in predicate function ; such cases are 

ttremely rare even in the sixteenth century. Two 

owever, are know for the thirteenth century, a 

rgues a somewhat developed condition of the par- 

uction at this early date. Cf. Fay, pp. 62 and 72, 

ly the footnotes to these pages, where references 

the earliest examples. 

CHAPTER XVn 

ENTRB...ET TYPE 

rAle of the enlre. . .el construction in the break- 
don is admirably developed by Georg Ebeling <. 
listory of the process, with copious examples and 
rsis, showing the growth in Old French, as well 
n other languages, will be found in his treatment, 
ere given to show the importance of the construc- 
se is made of Ebeling's material, although often 
<m the charters and other texts are selected which, 
ly, fall well vtrithin the period under discossioD. 
e are instances where it is desirable to show the 
, the interaction, the various members of the 
ich cases we have a logical use otentre ...e^Thus: 
lire tres haut jei^neur Loys . . .et nos, avonscove- 
iriage, etc. LaytUet, HI, p. 413 (date : 1258}. 
loient mesUe entr'ela, etc. HGF., p. 769/F, 3-4. 
conseil enlr'ets, etc. Ibid., p. 770/H, 2. Avon 

., Problems der Ronfnitehtn Syntax, pp. 162-79. Cf. 
iP/i., V, p. 204. 
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entre nos coDseil pris, etc. VSS., p. 163/101. Also Ibid., 
p. 178/718-19. 

213. The real value of the entre... et construction was 
readily extended, and the phrase came to serve often as a closer 
definition of the subject, the interrelation being only the nomi- 
nal one by which there was a plural subject. H et Meraugis 
entr'eaa .11. / Lor dirent tot, etc. Merauffia, S816-17. Et 
quant il sont leanz andui / Seul autre la pucele et lui, etc. 
PhU., 741-42. ...Me partie des acquestes que nous avons 
faites entre mi et li, mariage durant, etc., EEC, Vol. 36, 
p. 229 (Pqnthieu, 1315). So abo Ibid., p. 228. 

21i. The absence of the pronouD subject further causes this 
construction to give logically the only concrete expression of 
the subject. This is found often after the verb. La orent antr'«u« 
dena un fil, etc. Phil., 35. Ja avoient, si con moi saobte. Plus 
de cine anz este ansanble Anlre Progne et son seiynor. Ibid., 
49-51 . Et quant il fu repairi^s en Normandie, si s'apareilU^rent 
entre lui et le roi de Prance de movoir por aler outre mer. 
HOP., p. 756/F, 4-5. 

215. A. very frequent and important form, to which atten- 
tion is not called by Ebeling, is found with a singular verb. 
The entre . . .et phrase then serves to expand the subject to 
its real proportions '. Tant oirre mesire Gavains / Entre 
lui et Gakeriei / Que, etc. VB., 3370-72. Cf. also Ibid., 
3766-67 ; 3904-05. Et se uinl de Nostre Dame entre lai et l» 
roine, etc. Men. Beima, 369. Milez de Lainnes tient 1 6^ de 
Madanme antre lai et aes aerean, etc. Ijtyettea, III, p. 1S4. 
. . .Oil il ot parlement entre lai et le roi de France. HGF., 
p. 7S9/B,5^. ...S'en veit ...toute seule entre U et ion gar^on 
oaaagaree, etc. Boileaa, p. 166, §34. 

i . This is parallel to the favorite Old Preach type : Purquei as fait 
cunjureisun encunlre mei, ft) i le fit YsaT. IVRrii, p. 49 (I, 23/13). Cf. 
similar Latin usage in same pasSBge : Conjurastis . . .(u et filial. Cf. 
Tobler, VB., 1*, pp. 228 ff. Also tupra, 98 ; lOi, note ; 209. 

8. This is not a case of impersonal aeoir; ef. : Si orent entre le roi de 
France et tet gent molt bone ris^e, etc. HGF., p. 760/B, 1-2. Such poasi- 
bilitiea maj have given rise to occasional confusion, even in the early 
language. Cf. lupra. 127-31. 
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216. The entre . . .et type was also used in the objective 
context: ...Que tos li pules nos veoit Entre noi .//. et 
esgardot. VR., 1350-S1. A still further development is the 
following, where we have what is logically a substitute for 
the object : De ceo la Dame en plegge mist / Entre li e 
Jhesum sun liz. Adgar, p. 19S/6b-61. 

217. In view of the last example such cases as the following, 
where the prepositional phrase approaches very closely a real 
subject ', are not surprising : Enlre Remball et Hamon de 
Calice. Les guierunt tut par chevalerie. Oxf. Rol-, 3073-74. 
Li jorz tu froiz . . . et tot einsi / Li chevaliers qui sen issi 
/ Entre lai el aa damoUele j Chevauchent la rote novele, 
etc. Meraagis, 1412-16. Molt potsse moosignor Gavain / 
QvCentre Ini et la bete Main j Ne furent au mantiel partir, 
etc. VR., 3969-71. Cf. also Ibid., 3032-33; 6029-31. . .Se 
entre lai et Cachatear se pueent consentir en la mesure, etc. 
Boileaa, p. 131, § 9. . . .Comme entre lemeatre et Vappranliz 
vondroDt ou s'acorderont. Ibid.t p. 167, § 8. 

218. It is from a mixing with this type that such cases 
arise as are cited copiously by Ebeling ; e. g.: S'irons moi et 
mon ami j Coillir la flor novelle. Ram. a. Past., 1, 35, 33. 
i_*i 1 — t '"ind the following instances amongotbers: 

or le patriarche de Jerusalem et leffuat 
et meaire Erart de Valery et mei, avons 
IV, p. 229 (AcKi, 1267). Je fea & savoir 
la Broce, chambetlan le roi, avons cont£ 
IV, p. 425 (date : 1270). Though the noun 
re DO guide, the pronoun sho'ws conclu- 
Quence. 

,0 the entre . . .et type is also buUt up the 
rated by ; Ne vou» ne may ne pouons de 
Mon. Gain. Proaa., § 19, 14 [cited by 



>ubUess present that the pronoun uDeipress«d 
f. modero Spaaiab : £nlr« lu ntidrt y ju hij» 
* 6 Sanlidad (Heath and Co.), p. 6(/5-« ; also 
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220. These objective forms are not yet used as pure nomi- 
natives, but have come in simply by a mixing or analogy. The 
nominative agreement is interesting : Or alons moi et vos 
^rler Anbdui tot sol. Joufr.^ 1896. Cf. supra, 198. 

221 . In view of these examples, it is natural to find a further 
confusion where the cases alternate. La ou gisons moi et mes 
sire. Julian^ 3301 . A good illustration of a second way in 
which this may occur, where logical considerations outweigh 
purely grammatical rules in a long construction, is the follow- 
ing : La furent pris entre Gautier de Formezeles et Johan 
son fr^re, et Thomas Chieret et Gautiers d*Aines, uns bons 
chevaliers^ et Ghiselins de Haveskerke, li frdres Boidin, et 
Guillaume d'Ypre, uns riches hom, et Hues de la Bretaigne, 
etc, HGF.y p. 765/(t, 1-4. We have in the entre . . .et construc- 
tion a good explanation of such double cases as the following : 
Crie or : '* As armes ! Trai somes ! ^ Tuit si parent et toz ses 
homes Saillent as lances, etc, Meraugis, 5743-45. 

222. Among single constructions which helped on the break- 
down in case, the entre . . .et type is among the most impor- 
tant ^ Ebeling cites the very interesting cases of nominative 
agreement after the preposition in Italian (p. 172), Spanish 
(p. 174), and Catalan (p. 175). For the French, cf. p. 167 of 
Ebeling, and supra j 198. 

223. As a consequence of this influence, we must recognize 
that the objective form for the subject could arise in Old 
French, for a single subject, when another agent is elsewhere 
mentioned or where there are contrasts. For example, an easy 
transfer of method would make possible : lui est venu avec eux 
as a resultant form of : entre lui et eux. For detail, cf. Ebel- 
ing, o. c. 

i. The influence of the enirt ...et type is beyond doubt. It may be 
that other prepositional expressions used to intensify and further define 
the subject were likewise of importance in establishing an equation be- 
tween nominative and oDJectiye ; such are : . ..36 endreii mei i Ajusterai, 
etc. IV ReiSy III, 12/11 and 14. ...Com il demainnent par au/< .//. / 
I] s'entrejetent entre .II., etc. VR.^ 1143-44. ...Elle luy disoit privde- 
ment, i eulx tons deux seulz. CTL., p. 37. Note also : . . .Se je s^ay qui 
s^auroit k dire / Qui a le meilleur ou le pire / D'eux ou de moy : 
je n'y voy goute. PP., 731. 
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224. Throaghoiit his treatment, Ebeling recognizes the 
existence of other causes ; he is ready, however, to explain 
the emphatic use of the pronoun in jt le mmis moi bj this con- 
stmction. It is my purpose to show more fully the origin of 
this pronominal use in a later study. The general principle of 
this explanation is correct, but there are still lacking some 
imp<»iant details in the development *. 

225. Convincing as is the interrelation between the tntre 
. . .et construction and the early type : Mei € cette femme 
f^imes cuvenant(/V/?f is., p. 186, t. e. IV, 6/28), it is well to 
add that in this class of plural subjects laxness in case readily 
arises without any additional impulse. It will suffice to refer 
to Murray^* Dictionary ^ s. v. m«, 6, a, where the following 
remark is made about this pronoun of the first person : *Mn 
tmeducated speech commonly used where the pronoun forms 
with another pronoun or a substantive the subject of a plural 
verb. '* Examples are given from 1500 on. Note also that the 
use of / as an objective in compound objects is not at all un- 
common. Again cf. Marray^s Dictionary^ s. v, /, B I, 2 : 
** Sometimes [/is] used for the objective after a verb or prep- 
osition, esp. when separated from the governing word by 
other words. This was very frequent in end of 16th and in 
17th C, but is now considered ungrammatical. *' Here we 
have no mixing of the type found in French, but the facts that 
the verb does not immediately follow or precede, and that the 
combinations '* You and /" and ** You and me '^ both occur 
correctly, lead to a confusion and an incorrect use of case ^. It 
is conceivable that the same possibility existed in Old French, 

i. The direct origin lies, not in the plural form cited (nos le sarons 
moi et ioi; p. 170), but specifically in the influence of the enire ,,.et type 
with a singular verb. Examples have been given, suprtt, 215. The same 
class is represented by further constructions.: Un jor estoit a la fenestre 
De la meison li etSM mettre, etc. Phil., 1159-60. Cf, note, Ibid., p. 115, 
with references to Tobler (M^Unget, I, pp. 287-89) for more examples. 
Ebeling has some examples of this type, p. 165, but does not make full 
use of them. There are probably other influences also. 

2. For a popular discussion, with excellent examples, cf. Lounsbury, 
Rttrper't MMguzine, Nov., 1912. 
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and this fact may help to explain the ease with which entre 
, . ,et affected the language ; it may even in some cases be a 
sufficient reason alone. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

EXCLAMATIONS 

226. It is a mistake to class with the vocatives, as does 
Beyer, nouns used really in an exclamatory sense. Here we 
shall consider a large number of words used in a more or less 
ejaculatory way, without syntactical relations. Cf. Diez ', III, 
124. Some of these were probably original vocatives, but 
later such feeling was lost. Et deuM I Com il fut lerres, etc. 
Gregoirty p. 294/16 (very frequent in Old French). Coment, 
diable^ est ce Laquis, etc. Meraaffis^ 2086 (the editor seems 
to explain as a borrowed word, p. xlii). In other cases the 
nouns so used represent the essential portion of a whole 
phrase or sentence left to be understood, and the case depends 
upon the function of the noun in this phrase, which may be 
(a) a stock formula readily supplied, or (b) an arbitrary expres- 
sion felt variously by different persons. It may be noted that 
the latter kind of explanation should be used most sparingly. 
Examples are : (a) Maudehet qui s'en entremet ! V/?., 3489-90. 
Dehait qai done Vi^meuB.. Ibid. ^ 4516-17. For the full formula, 
cf. Mai dehait ait li vis usages. Ibtd.^ 810 ^ (b) ^'Se jou 
mesfach et par raison, / Serai je dont por chou jugi6s ? *' 
— *' Raisons ! por Diu, c*est grans pechi^s / Que tu, ** etc. 
Bal. et Jos. J 12264-67, P {raiaon in edition). Li uns ne porte 
Tautre foi. Foia'l Dex, c'est voirs, il est perie, etc. Ibid.^ 
12962-63, P. Cf. Haupt, MLN., XXXII, p. 407. 

227. The Latin had an accusative of exclamation, and other 
languages show marked variation in the case employed [cf. 

1. The objectire ii the proper form, as mil is really a part of the 
simple expression etymologically. Cf. G. Paris, Rom. XVIII, 469-72, 
and E. S. Sheldon, Rom., XXXII, p. 444-45. 
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Tobler, L., ZDPh., IV, pp. 398-99). The Old French nses 
both the Dorainative and the objective, but the tendency is 
toward the latter. In this place may be cited the double usage 
with es vos : Nominative. — Ea vo» Guillaumet qui ne targe, 
etc. GailUame de Palerne, 8ti51. A tant a$ vo» Gaenea et 
BUnchandrina. Oxf. Rol., 412-13. E uoaa A, cheaaliera c'ot 
non Raottl, / VaaMtora de la terre, mout gentiex horn. 
Aiot, 1370-71. Objective. — A lant e» voa tot abriev4 I Parmi 
la sate .1. chevalier / Qui fu armte sor .1. destrier, etc. 
VB ., 4204-06. Cf.'ZBPh., Ill, p. 249, and Foerster's note to 
Aioly 1370-71, for further recognition of double case in this 
construction. 

228. As examples of the pure objective for exclamations, 
the following are in point : darien et tres haltUrm I humi- 
liet et e»»alciet \ a reprocbes des hommes, etc. Bernh., p. 64 
issimnm ! O humileni et subUmem ! o 
lenzat ...acrieir: O lo aaint homme Por- 
ta ke 11 at fait, etc. Gregoire, p. 43/13- 
uai, un aaid aaiaael, mais aaeUil. Ibid.y 
im et signatum. Case is not shown hj 
yi). The nominative is possibly seen in 
tant riche mesniee, Tant prophete et 
53, and note. The form may be either 
lominative plural. Cf, aapra, 108. 
erest are the cases in which the Latin 
i with following words. Nominative. — 
i last ne lou mur de continence, ne la 
Bernh. , p. 347 (Hen alone). Objective. — 
Mrpre vos vestiz et maingiez deleciose- 
ea ceu est tote U honors, etc. Ibid., 
e). Hai, chaiti me, j'ai anuit un moene 
16-17 (Vae mihi). Hai, chaiti me, nen a 
16 loist estendre ma main. Ibid., p. 325 
I mi, cum je suis longement ci atandez I 
hi). Chaitif ti, en la coste de bise ! Forz 
L, p. 182 (Heu miser). Cf. also : Chaitif 
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^etant! cum longement iras iu desirant, etc. Ibid.y p. 210 
(Usque quo, miser). Cf. also the later use : moi lasse in PP., 
570-71; 882. 

230. These cases are especially important, as the exclamatory 
word is often, in idea, an appositive to another part of the 
sentence, in spite of differences of case, and likewise is virtu- 
ally in vocative function in a number of the cases cited. Cf. 
sapra^ 68, and note 2. 

231. A frequent type of exclamation is with quel {com) : 
Oez, quel damage! Reimpredigtj 11 f. deus ! quel damage. 
Ibid, J 117 d. For further cases in text, cf. Ibid.^ p. xxxii, a. 
Dex, quel varlet et de quel pris! Bal. et Jos.^ 8957. Com 
felix eel qui par feit Thonorerent. Alexis^ 0, 100 e. Ei, deus ! 
queil dolor J queil tribulation ! Gregoire^ p. 294/6. Deus, com 
dolenz ceaz sor cui li iugemenz damredeu cherat ! Ibid.^ 
p. 295/35-36. 

232. Further examples need not be given, in view^f Suchier's 
article on the subject, ZRPh., VI, pp. 445-46, where citations 
will be found. He recognizes the accusative as the rule, and 
sees in these exclamations original objects of a verb under- 
stood. The last example given, however, which is not cited 
by Suchier, shows the construction to be parallel to the foUow- 
iogtype with '* bienheureux ". Objective, — Bien&uros lo cuer^ 
qui cest tesmognage receot. Bernh,^ p. (43 (et felix anima). 
Like cases with the same word are found on pp. 188 (felix 
cujus meditatio) ; 237 (felix qui) ; 267 (felix anima). These are 
not cases of neuter agreement, as will be seen by other exam- 
ples. Mais bien&uros celui qui se tarrit, etc. Ibid.^ p. 281 
(beatus vero). So also p. 374 (beatus vir). Bien&uros ceoSj qui 
tel sunt, car il ne sunt, etc J bid. , p . 1 77 (beati qui) . Bien&uros ceos 
quijaiestesentreitenlacinquantenede repos,e/c. Ibid.^ p. 220 
(felicesvos, qui). Bienfturos sunt cil qui se vent despetier ...les 
choses presentaules . . . ; et bien&uros ceos qui ensi porvoient 
ceu que lor est a avenir . . . ; et bien&uros ceos qui ensi tendent 
areritage,e^c. Ibid.^ p. 277 (beati, throughout). Nominative. — 
Bieneurous ci7cui felenies sont relaissies, etc. Gregoire^ p. 313/ 
13-14. Cf. : Felix li lius ou, etc. AUxiSj 0, 114 e. 

VII 7 
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233. From like cxamfdes giTen, it seems clear that a Dumber 
of inflnaices cootiibuted to produce a class of exclamations 
noyr in one case, noir in another *. This being so, the more 
oftca used objectiTc could not bil to gain in laror ; and it 
aeetns tumeeessanr to assign a qiecific canse in the qael type, 
as Sochier does. Historkallj the use of the accusative in such 
cases may depend upon reasons of this kind, and in an evident 
fonnola of the fnsa</eAffMTpe we are forced to use this ezplan- 
atioB. In mostinstances, however, bo verb oeedbe understood. 
The ose of the noun or {»onoun without a verb created a ten- 
dency toward the ohjectiTe(c^. sa/>ra, 117), and often no other 
plausible explanation can be offered, as is well shown bj the 
last example cited for the objective. 

2Ai. The close connection of this whole class with the real 
vocative {q. v., tapr*, Chapter iv) is of the greatest import- 
ance, a fact which possibly hastened the breakdown of case 
in the latter. The preceding examples afford material to trace 
the various stages between the two types. 

and objective ef. B»I. «t Jot., 



CHAPTER XIX 
DOUBLE FUNCTION ' 

235. The following examples have been arranged to show 
he possibilities of double function for the same word, with a 
^nsequent choice of case tor the speaker, and a chance for 
lonfusion of case on the part of the bearer: Onqnes ne fu, ne 
)eus ne fist / Home ausi let, etc. MeraagUy 3874-75, and 
lote. Lo queil li horn del sanior comandat leueir, et alsi con 
I astoit entiers doneir al proiaat. Gregaire, p. 95. ...En celui 
nismes, qui unkes ne fist pechiet, lo criator des tens et de 
otes criatures ? Bernh. , p. il . ... Quant auoc soi soul tor- 
nenteit, les queix il amerent en cest mont, ttc. Gtegoire, 
1-25. Cf. Beneurez leqael tu eslesis e prisis, etc. Oxf. 
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P$.j LXlV/4. Cf. Quar que Deu prent en sun conduit / Ne 
deit cremer beste qui muit. Brandan^ 924. For the Italian, may 
be cited : A cui porge la man piu non fa pressa. Purgatorio^ 
VI, 8. Cf. L. Toblcr, ZDPh., IV, p. 396, and the example: 
He threatens to shoot whom- (or who) soever should stop 
him. 

236. Parallel to this is the following type, in which logic- 
ally lui et $e$ hoir$ may be taken either as objects, explain- 
ing more fully the reflexive, or as subjects, the objective 
form being due to the entre ... et type. Probably the writer 
used the phrase as an object ; it might as readily have been taken 
as a subject by a hearer: ...Li davant diz Pierres s'est obligieiz 
lai et sez hoirs k nous, etc. BEC, Vol. 31, p. 134 (Joinville, 
1264). 

237. Further cases of double function are : Et cil s*en parti 
de I'estor / Sor son cheval fos eslaissUs / Tant qu^ il 
entra es plaissi^s, etc. V/?., 1386-88 (really refers to the 
horse). Car trestols {viz.^ lesanials)li a ja ost^s / Cil cheva- 
liers que la ve^s / Armis sor le ceval gascoing. V/?., 340- 
43. Cf. also editor's note. Que la vees is parenthetical, and 
arm^s agrees with chevaliers. Cf. : Voi la u vient le caitif 
Naymer ( : iurer). Aliscans, 3573 and note ; object of voi. De 
braz, de testes et de mains / Jonche toz li paU entor. 
MerauffiSj 4128-29. Here the verb is used intransitively. W has 
jonchieest. Cf. also: Pardesus / Jonchent violete novele, 
Ibid.^ 4718-19. The context demands the intransitive in the 
example given first, but in many cases either would be pos- 
sible. Here may be mentioned also the type quoted by Piatt, 
p. 62, from Eracte 6008 : II t'est cheii Ambesas. '*Here the 
participle agrees with neuter i7, although the logical subject 
is masculine." C/., however, supra^ 116-22. 

* 238. The following three sentences may also be cited : . . . 
Car granz mervoille iert a retreire / Son jant cors et son 
cler vieire^ etc. Phil.y lines 127-28. '* Sire, s^einsi estoit / 
Qu'il vos pleust,Mout me pleroit / Cest mariage a com- 
passer, etc. MeraugiSy 3833-35. Si n*estoit preus (= expe- 
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dieot] lidoU a faire. VR., 2467,. In these senteoces the words 
in italics may be looked upon, as far as the idea is concerned, 
either as subject of the sentence, or as object of the infini- 
tive. In the second, the objective idea is dominant ; in the 
last, the nominative. In the first, thewords are doubtless strict- 
ly subjects of the verb {cf. IV ReU, III. 16/31, where the 
verb is plural), and, while other causes may be admitted as 
possible influences (postposition or neutergender),tfaeobject- 
ive idea has apparently had enough power to bring in logic- 
ally the oblique forms used'. 

I. The cases cited b; Tobler, ZRPh., XX, p. 53, note, may be men- 
tioned here, ai tfae words in point are found in a dual relation. Such 
la the caae aUo in tbe following modem aiamples if comme la consid- 
iclatait parfoia dans le choc dea orages / 
tirAdana lea nuages. Jocelya (Oxford Press), 
Cf. the English example : By returning aucb 
tw KorA riA«M,AuguBt 29, 1910 (EditorialJ. He 
it of I* understood, but it ia also clearly parallel 
Chapter xt; also especially tapn, HO. 



CHAPTER XX 

ASSIMILATION 

d of assimilation we shall not treat : (1 ) 
preceding form causes a Qexional fault 
ibe : Dont sont li ioosdes boesen I'usde 
, Gregoire, p. 348/17-19 ; dnccenz ioua 
ibject. Similarly, Latinisms will not be 
pra, Preface. — (2) Cases like c'm/-|- 
ot cases of assimilatioa, for the popular 
fo parts of the equation are identical ; 
ilation, but rather a change aiFects the 
phrase, making it less important. Cf. 
- (3) Anacoluthon, q. v., infra, Chap- 

, mostly from Tobler, are dear cases of 
lus que nous avons chi nomm^s, li pins 



• - • 
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like hommeestoient. RClary^ 2 (VS., P, p.242)!€rca?,-qviecoiii- 

mander^s, feront Tagait forni. Ck. Cygne^ 80 [ibid. ). . ./ Njg.--. 

• • • *• • * • 

ceU que j'envoiai chacier / Ne fuissent ja par lui rescors:*-.'/;-* , 
V/?., 1974-75 ; cf. also note to line, and reference to VB.^ P, * •'' 
241 ff. N'i ot plus, ains s^en est partis ; Et ceU que il avoit 
servis, Qui molt Tamerent et prissierent, Monterent, etc. 
/Ai(/., 6119-22. 

241. Of a somewhat different type is the following : Et 
celui qui se trait en sus / Ce est oil que vos haez plus. 
Eruc, p. 28/635-6. Cf. note to line, p. 99 ; apparently the 
author began his phrase with an objective value of the word 
in mind : vos haez celui qui, etc. In Mss. H, B, and C, all of 
thirteenth century (H and C being marked by Picard traits), 
cil is replaced by celui- another possible case of assimilation : 
Cest celui que vos haez plus. 

242. The demonstrative is especially liable to be thus influ- 
enced. Nine cases of nominative pronominal celui in Boileau 
show but one example where there is no relative clause. Al- 
though in these instcmces the relative is object only twice, it 
seems possible that the use of the oblique forms celui, etc., 
as nominatives was favored by connection with a relative 
clause. 

243. For a case of assimilation in the relative^ cf, the follow- 
ing : . . . Chiaus que nous avons ichi nomm^s, che furent cil 
qui plus y fisent d'armes. /?C^ry., 3 (VS., I ^, p. 242). 

244. Finally two other examples may be given of a differ- 
ent type. Here again we reproduce Tobler's material : Tes 
deduis est apparilli^s / Tel {=tes) com tu Tas acoustum^. 
Barl, u. Jo$,, 235, 2 {ibid., p. 243). Quant il fu ens, et li 
serjant qui estoient en chel estage, Encl4$, Danois et Grius 
que il i avoit, si wardent, si le voient, se li keurent il sus. 
BClary., li{ibid., p. 242). For further material, c/". Walberg, 
587, note, and BaL et Jos., LXIX, near bottom. 



•• 
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...-._ '. '•■ ' CHAPTER XXI 

ANACOLUTHON 

245. In the Old French, cases of anacoluthon are by no 
means infrequent. Their value for this discussion is that an 
absolute word is thus found repeated often by a later word 
used in another case. Equations of this kind are always of 
importance. The subject is mentioned by L. Tobler, ZDPh., 
IV, pp. 394-96. Cf. A. Tobler, VB., index, «. t>. Examples 
follow : Si grand dueil Grent / En I'ost qu'onques greignor 
ne fu, / Et dient, etc. Meraugis, 5488-90 {ef. editor's note ; 
greignor is felt as object until fa occurs to change the con- 
struction) .Car la pucele avoit le chief / De bele assise, et 
li chevael j Plus tor que penes d'oriuel ; / Le front ot 
baut, etc. Ibid., 54-57. Ja not hom ki mal aites iex / Et 
caste vie n'ait men6e, / Ne li poroit estre monstr^ / La 
geotis piere, etc. Bal. et Job., 1208-11. . . . Lexqieut atornei 
je veilqu'i aient leur puer a ceste chose fere. BEC, Vol. 38, 
p. 336 (Monfort, 1258). . . . (Portions of land had been sold :) 
et chou pour deus cens libres de paresis ke U doiena et li 
capitles devant dit lor avoient presto k lor grant besoingn ; 
letqaeU Willaumes oirs conut ke c'estoet fait par son otroi, 
etc. BEC, Vol.3!, p. 27! (Picardy, !290}. Cf. supra, Chap- 
ter xrv. 

246. Similar to the last two examples, in which is seen a ■ 
mixing with the infinitive construction, is the following : 

. . . LetqueU regi4» Mabius devantdis disoit qu'il estoient et 
devoient estre de le justice de Cerk, etc. Toarnai, II, p. 110 
(Oct., 1254). Note, however, that in some other cases the 
form can be justified logically ; Lesqaeli il requiert qu'il li 
soient rendu et restorei. Layettes, IV, p. 258 (Bar, 1268). Cf. 
VB., I', p. 126, also the whole chapter, pp. 123-131. 

247. In some instances the Latin original shows the same 
usage : /J queis preitei norris en son seruise, tant puet cas- 
cunes dire de lui, etc. Gregoire, pp. 33-34 (Qui nutritus in 
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eius obsequio, tanto ualet deilloquaeque ueracius dicere, etc). 
. . ,Li queiz les cboscs cui il racontet de celui, ne doit om pas 
courir par silence. Ibid., p. 39/12-13 (Qui ea de illo narrat, 
quae silentio non sunt premenda). Gieres par merueilhouse 
maniere li leirres ki cremoit estre ueuz des uis, celui tenoit li 
morz. Ibid.y p. 155/22-23 (fur qui . . .timuerat, hunc mortuus 
tenebat). 

248. Some examples are due to a misunderstanding of the 
original : Li queiz paruenanz al Fnndan ter, quant il ia ueoit 
lo ior auesprit..., la deleiz fut li temples d'Apollion. Gregoire, 
p. 121/21 ff. (Qui ad Fundanum clinum perueniens, cum iam 
diem uesperascere cemeret..., iuxta ApoUinis templum fuit). 
Mais il depresseiZj alsi com suelt, del somme, astoit apeseiz 
d'une perece li ueilhanz corages, etc. Ibid.^ p. 187/9-10 (Sed 
depressus, ut solet, somno grauabatur quodam pondere uigi- 
lans animus). 

249. A lai^e number of cases of anacoluthon in this text 
are caused by the translation in a particular way. The Latin 
qui, containing its own antecedent, or referring back to a 
preceding word, takes the case demanded in its own clause. 
In the French translation, however, these relatives are often 
reproduced by a double expression, and the Latin word order 
has been allowed to influence the French to some extent. In 
the following instance this is true, though the result is still 
possible syntactically : Li queiz lo uaissel . . . abaissanz, il 
meismes sewit alsiment encheant. Gregoire, p. 68/6-7 (Qui 
. . .submittens, ipse . . . secutus est). In most cases the rela- 
tive is left unconnected, and pure anacoluthon results : Li 
queiz nekedent quant il en apres comenzat a penseir les biens 
cui il perdit, si est escrit de lui, etc. Ibid., p. 62/19-20 (Qui 
tamen cum postmodum coepit . . . scriptum de illo est). Lo 
queil se en alcune fie fuit li serpenz en son pertuiz, il benist 
la boche del pertuiz, etc. Ibid., p. 177/5-6 (Quem si quando 
serpens in foramine fugerit, signo crucis os foraminis benedi- 
cit). . ..Li queiz quant il uolt trespasseir ses piez glazat, etc. 
Ibid.f p. 247/3-4 (Qui dum transire uoluisset, eius pes lapsus 
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logical type. Cf. also p. 320. Si en fu fais cyrographes et 
livr^s es mains des eskievins del Bruille, si kerne Jehan de 
Buillemont, Pieron de Quarte... ; tout cist i furent kom eskie- 
vin. II, p. 102. (Feb., 1253) : logical type. ...Livr^s en le 
main des eskievins : Gille$ Pasquins^ Jehans Colemers, Jehans. . . , 
Jehans,.. , Gilles ..., HenriSj ... ; tout cist i furent com eskie- 
vin. II, p. 91 (May, 1252). The clause following may cause 
the use of the nominative, though we should not use it. Cf, 
also pp. 92 and 164. Et tout qon ki ci devant est deviset ... fu 
fait ...pardevant les eskievins de Saint Brisse de Toumai ki 
adunt estoient eskievin, si com Hues li ForSy ...et devant 
altres preudommes borgois de Tournai, si come Jehans de 
Stades, Waliiers de TAtre, Jokemes de Camberone, Robiers, 
LoskeffneuSj Waltiers eiSymons si fil, etc, I, p. 387 (Dec, 
1231). The first part is logical ; the second, due to analogy. 
With proper names [cf. supra^ Chapter in) case observation 
is especially lax, but in these formulae there s6ems to be a 
special tendency to analogical usage. 

252. A formula giving rise to much illogical use of the cases 
in the same texts is that employed in the description of land. 
The regular verb in this construction is avoir : il y a. This 
verb is not always expressed and the results of a survey may 
be given as follows : Soume de toute : VIP* boniers et XVIII 
bonierSj etc. Tournaij II, p. 157 (April, 1259). The follow- 
ing cases show the extension of the usage, with final break- 
down of case in general. Anno Domini MCCLXIIIl ante festum 
Sancti Johannis Baptiste, mensurate fuerunt terre de Tinte- 
gnies. A le ghieski^re, derrifere le Gardin, V ^-uaWier^..., as 
Toumbes XIII boniers et I quartier^ etc. Ibid.^ II, p. 258 
(June, 1264). Se monte li somme des bonniers des tieres de 
le court VII** et V bonniers et demi et XII verges. Et li 
soume del blet ke li censiers doit cascim an, LIX muis VI ra- 
sieres et III fiotots. Ibid., p. 362 (Dec, 1278). Cf. also 
p. 367. Ce sont les tieres Jehan des Pr6s : k le ghieski^re, 
devant le capiele, I bonnier et demi et XIIII verghes ; k marc, 
d*autre part le rue, devant le capiele, demi bonier et XXVII ver- 
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ghes ; k blet, en iieres viers Petitprent, IX boniers et demi, 
etc. Ibid. J pp. 339-40 (about 1275). This construction occurs 
frequently on these pages. Et est asavoir ke li glise li a livret 
k sen entree les tieres toutes aviesties, dont il i a XLIIII bou- 
niers et demi llll^^ et XI verges et demie aviesties de blet. . ., 
et de march LIIII bouniers LX verges mains, de coi li XX boa- 
niers ki sont avaines huell^es, et de ghieski^re XLV bouniers 
et XIII verges, liquel sont tout rengeliet. Ibid.j p. 413 (May, 
1286). Et si sont descontet li VI bonnier et III quartiers ke li 
oensiers doit avoir quitemeat. Ibid.^ p. 362 (Dec., 1278). Et 
se sont descont^es II rasi^res et I havoi de blet pour le tiere 
il tierage. Ibid., p. 367 (Dec., 1278). The Ulogicaland totally 
irregular forms of the last three examples are readily under- 
stood if we trace the usage in these words by which the true 
significance of their flexion was lost. . 

253. The way in which a more or less set expression be- 
comes fixed as a formula may be illustrated by the examples 
given below : ...Par Hunon de le Fosse, kanoine de monsei- 
gneur S. Quentin, qui kiefsefist^ etc. BEC, Vol. 35, p. 450. 
(Vermandois, 1228). This is the stock form of the expression; 
other cases may be found ibid.^ p. 450 (XI/15) ; p. 451 (XII/7) ; 
p. 452 (XlV/9) ; p. 453 (XVI/21), etc. Ce fu fait par le jus- 
tice et par les eskieuins del destroit et par les kies des terres 
ciaus de Saint Lazre et par ciaus del ostelerie del Petit Pont 
qui kief a' en fisent J etc. Ibid,, pp. 453-54 (Vermandois, 1235). 
Ce fu fait par ces mismes Robert et Mahiu qui kief «'en fiaent, 
or en est kies en auteil point Sa wales, etc. Ibid., p. 464 
(Vermandois, 1247). In the last two examples the illogical 
form of the objective singular, which also is that of the nomi- 
native plural, has been extended analogically to cases where 
an objective plural might be expected. It must be noted also 
that the latter Case does as a matter of fact occur : ...Qi kies 
se fisent. Ibid., p. 450. It maybe, that we have here merely 
an example of variation after soi faire [cf. supra, 159, s. v. 
faire), but the tendency toward a set formula was probably 
a contributing factor. 
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254. Bien pert as beles armes et al destrier, / As riches 
garnimens que il a chiery / Qu'il n'a en nule tere tel cheua- 
lier. Aiol, 1970-72. Of this Foerstersays in note: ** Im Altfr. 
ist die Uebereinstimmung eines Pradicats mit seinem Nomen 
facultativ, gleicbgultig ob z. B. der Ace. dem Verb, vorausgeht 
o. nachfolgt. *' Although true of participles, this statement 
appears somewhat radical for adjectives. We may have here 
a formula avoir cher ^ 

255. For convenience, we may include here the '' retained 
objects " mentioned by C. A. Smith, p. 70 : Eulalia. — If the 
world outraged you, did we? Chiappino. — What's me that you 
use well or ill? Browning, A SouVs Tragedy j Act I, 90-91. 
For ** retained nominatives '* cf. Bupra^ 134-36. The early 
cases of 6tre with objective are really *' retained objects *' ; 
cf, sapruj Chapter xi. 

1. This example of a formula I owe to Professor E. S. Sheldon. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
SUUMABY 

The following summary gives general results wilhont indi- 
cating proof or details ; references to paragraphs in the text 
where the several topics are treated will be found in the Index 
under the words concerned. 

The existence of a large number of words of double gender 
was a direct cause for case breakdown, as well as a generally 
predisposing tendency of prime importance. In addition there 
was often stilt another form, the relic of an ancient neuter. 
The uniformity of declension was thus seriously impaired. 
Neuter derivatives show a special treatment in certain texts, 
vrhile neuter agreement with ee, el, and impersonal U is well 
attested. Thot^b historically correct, such a status constitutes 
a' breach of inflection as far as the two-gender system is con- 
cerned. The same facts bold true of the forms le and qae used 
in predicate position. 

There is a particularly frequent association of postposition 
with early Qectional breakdown, and the absence of a verb in 
the phrase or sentence tends to the same result. 

Two syntactical elements outside the close sentence struc- 
ture are to be especially noted. 1 ) Vocatives, in which flexion 
th proper names, which throughout show 
I of the vocative is seen in a lai^ number 
■' generalized. 2) Words used in absolute 
the logical oblique forms are employed, 
rases are increasingly drawn into syntac- 
iie subject or predicate, thereby advan- 
n of objective forms in nominative func- 

no small number of verbs which are found 
"ter them. Here may be listed the imper- 
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sonalsy and as a special case under the general head may be men- 
tioned reflexives, which showa diversified treatment. The whole 
process by which the compound verb forms came to be felt as 
synthetic tenses is reflected in an accompanying tendency 
to an uninflected participle, tendency which varies in intensity 
with the particular word-order used. Chief among the verbs 
that deserve notice must be classed itre^ which is found with 
the objective case in a variety of uses, of which that one 
most influential in ease breakdown is the c'est construction 
which originates in a parenthetical phrase. 

A further important cause of the general reduction is the 
usage after prepositions. In a number of instances, after various 
prepositions, the nominative case is used, although really 
the word concerned is the object in the phrase. Parallel to 
this influence, but less readily recognized, is the existence of 
logical objective forms after prepositions which serve to com- 
pare the entity in point with a subject or predicate of the sen-: 
tence ; the resultant equation is an undoubted source of case 
leveling. Variation of case after prepositions is further favored 
by the extremely variable line which separated these 
prepositions from other parts of speech — adverbs and con- 
junctions — , and by the analogical influence of related or 
parallel constructions. In the whole group, no prepositional 
construction had greater influence than the entre ..,et type, 
although the que and comme usage is of extreme impor-' 
tance. 

Several of these major causes of reduction have their origin 
in the Old-French stress upon sense rather than upon gramma- 
tical exactness ; and while in certain instances this led to the 
introduction of illogical nominatives, the reverse tendency 
has exerted a decisive influence, so that we have the evo- 
lution of an historical objective through nominative function 
to final acceptance as a real nominative, with a consequent 
generalization of the oblique. 

It may be stated also that in general the noun and pronoun 
are subjected to the same influences and show the samedevel- 
opment, although the pronoun is more conservative. 
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Among minor influences may be mentioned the cases of 
adjectival agreement with a doable constmction, and the 
varioos types of partial agreement that maj arise. So, too, in 
distributives and collectives there is an opportunity for con- 
fusion, especiaUj where the same word is used at various 
times in both numbers, as ivas sometimes the case in Old 
French. There is also a not inconsiderable body of cases in 
which double function is found, and agreement is according 
to preference. Occasionally appositives may be here classed ; 
their variation, however, is somewhat more extended, and 
may not be wholly unconnected with the parenthetical c'etf 
type. 

Assimilation makes itself felt in case distinction, especially as 
concerns Uierelative. Interrelation of forms, such, for instance, 
as parallel nouns and adjectives (and occasionally advert)s, 
as with bien) gives an opportunity for analogical formations. 
Analogy is likewise important in constructions with the 
infinitive (accusative with infinitive and simple infinitive), 
and the gerund-participle, where the differentiation was such 
as to give rise to easy confusion. 

It remains only to mention as possible causes of variation 

y no means rare that anacoluthonmani- 
of case variations ; when these occur 

ten find their origin in the Latin phra- 

how a double possibility in theirusage, 
a different synctatical value in their 

i'inally the occurrence of formulae may 

( an illogical form. 
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Busbe (J.), Die Kongruenz des Part, Praet, in akliver Verbal- 

konsiruktion im Allfranzdsischen his zum XIII Jh. Gottingen, 

1882. 
Diez (F.), Grammalik der romanischen Sprachen^ 5ih ed. Bonn, 

1882. 
Ebeling (Georg), Probleme der romanischen Syntax, Vol. I. Halle, 

1905. 
Englaender (D.), Der Imperativ im Allfranzdsischen. Breslau, 

1889. 
Fay (P. B.}, Elliptical Partitiv Usage in Affirmativ Clauses in 

French Prose of the 14th^ 15th and 16 th Centuries. Paris, Cham- 
pion, 1912. 
Foersler (W.), Kristian von Troyes. Wdrterbuch zu seinen s&mt- 

lichen Werken. Halle, 1914. 
Ganzlin (K.), Die Pronomina demonstrativa im Alt franzdsischen. 

Greifswald, 1888. 
Gebhardt (C), *' Zur subjektlosen Konsiruktion im Altfranzds- 

ischen. ''ZRPh., XX, pp. 27-50. 
Gerdau (Hans), Die franzdsische Proposition '* en *'. Gottingen, 

1909. 
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lin, 1873; Ted U, Beriim. 1874 ; ^md editioa, 1885. 

Gorikk E. . Die tmdmfetflickem DiMitkfe *tt Umfwe d'M. Franz. 
SiwL, IIL 

Goriick ,£. , DU murdw^esOiektm DUidOe dtr Umfme iTof/. Frani 

Gic^otFC oc Town, c/l oosBCt. 

Have A. , SymUxe frmmf^i^ dm XYIt necb. Pkm, 1898. 

Heno^ E. , Z3ktf -ia-PaHixip im Aiir^mnifckem. Halle, 1910. 

{ZRPJu, Beihefl 36.; 
Hindi L.)« "' Das Geass der Iranz. Sabstaninra mit beaonderer 

Bervcksiditi^Q^ des LatetniaclMB. ** In ZwdifUr Jskresherichi 

der SUAU-CmtoTtidsekmU im V. Bexirke im Wiem, 1886-87 ; 

1887-88. 
Hoefer (J.), Uber den Gebrmmek der ApposOiem im AUfrenxoS' 

udkea. Halle a. S., 1890. 
Horioc el Mariiiei, Bibliogrmpkie de U symisxe dm frmmfeit. P^s, 
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Jacobs (C), Zmr Kriiik mmd Sprmcke des mm f der SUdibibUothek 

zm Bordemmx befimdliekem Frm^m^emU des RomuM de Troie von 

Benoii de Si.-More {Ms.So.674). [Hamboi^? 1890?] 
Jahn (P.), Dber dms Gesekieeki der Smk sl mm tiv m bei Froissmrt, 

HaUe, 1882. 
Jons (P.), Cber den Genmstoechsel Uieinischer Mmskmiinm nnd 

Femininm im Frmnz. Ratzeburg, 1893. 
Knosel (K.), Uber mUfrmnxdsisehe ZmhhodrUr. GoUiogen, 1883. 
Lebinski (C. von), Die Flexion der Substmniimm in derOll^prmcke, 
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Lemme (E.), Die Synlmx des Demonstrmiivpronomens im Frmnz- 

dsischen. Rostock, 1906 
Mensbauseo (W.), Die Verwendang der betonUn and mnbetonUn 
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Beneeit and Creslien von Troyes. Halle, 1912. 
• Mercier (A.), De neatrali genere qaid fmctam sit in gmllicm lingam. 

Pans, 1879. 
Meyer-Labke (W.), Die Schicksmle des ImUinischen Neatrams im 

Rommnischen. Halle, 1883. 
Nehry (II.), [jber den Gebraach des mbsolulen cmsas obliqaas des 

aUfrmnzdsischen Sabslantivs. Berlin, 1882. 
Piatt (H.), NeaUr il in Old French, Strassburg, 1898. 
Plaltner (Ph.), Aasfdhrlicke Grmmmmlik der frmnz. Sprmche. 

5 vein. Freiborg, 1899-1908. 
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0., 1886. 
Schoch (J.), Perfeclum hisloricum and Perfeclum praesena im 

FranzOtiscken von leinen Anfangen his 1 700. Hnlle, Niemeyer, 

19l;i. (BeitrSge zar Gtichickle der rom. Sprachen and Litera- 

luren, 4.) 
Settegaet (P.), i.i Hyiiore de Julius Cesar, par Jehan de Taint. 

Halle, 1881. 
Smith (C. Alphonso). Studies in English Syntax. Boston, Ginn 

&Co., 1906. 
Slimming {A.}, " Verwendung des Gerundiums und dea ParLicipiumti 

Praesentis im AllfranEosischen." ZRPh., X, pp. 526-53. 
StimmiDg (E.), Der Accasalivas cam Infinilivo im Franzosischen. 

Halle, 1915. (ZBPh., Beiheft 59.) 
Stowell (W. A.), Old French Titles of Respect in Direct Address. 

Baltimore, 1908. 
Vising {3.), Qaomodoinden romanischenSprachen. Tobler Abhand- 

/un^en, pp. 1 13-124. Halle, 1895. 
Wahlund (C), Die allfranxCsitche Prosai'iberselxang von Brendans 

Meerfahrt. Upsala, 1900. 
Wally (N. de), Mimoire sur la langue de JoinvUle. Paris, 1868. 
Walberg {E.), Le Bestiaire de Philippe de ThaHn. Teite critique. 

Paris, Lund. 1900. 
Wehlili {H.), Die Congruenz des Parlicipii Praeteriti in acliver 

Verbalconstraclion im Franzosischen. Greifswald, 1887. 
Willmana (A.}, Die Flexion in den altfranz. Miracles de Nostre 

Dame. Heidelberg diss ItUhl [1910;. 

2. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TEXTS CITED 

(Works are arranged alphabetically in order of abbreviations 
used. The asterisk show^ thai the lexl was coiilrotlcd in lolo.) 
Adgah'. — Adgar, Marienlegenden, nach der Londoner Hand- 

tchrift Egerton 6tSznm erstenmalvollslAndig hgg. von C.Neu- 

haus. Heilbroan, 1886. 
.AooLANT. — In : Der Roman von Fierabras, hgg. von Immanuel 

Bekker. Berlin,1829. 
AioL. — Aiol et Mirabel, hgg. von W. Foersler. Heilbronn, 

1876-82. 
Albiis. — La Vie de saint Alexis, p.p.G. Paris el L. Pannier. 

Paris, 1887. 
Aliscans, hgg. von G. Rolia. Leipzig, 1897. (Allfr. Bibl., Vol. 15.) 
Amis st Ahilrs. — In : Amis et Amiles und Jourdains de Blaivies, 

hgg. von K. Hofmann. -2nd ed. Erlangen, 1882. 
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Athochb. — Lm Ckstnson (TAniioche pMr U Pelerin Richard^ 

p.p. Paolia Paris. 2 vols. Paris, 1848. 
.\s3. DB Jn. — A$$iset de JimuiUm^ p.p. A. Beugnot, Paris, 

1841-43. 2 Yols. 
Athis. — Li Rom^nx d'Aihis et ProphtUms {LE$toire dAthenes), 
hgg. von A. Hilka. Vol. 1, Dresden, 1912. (GeselUchaft farrom. 

Ut., Vol. 29.) 
.\l'c. bt Nic. — Attcassin et Nicoleite, p.p. H. Sucbier. 8Ui ed. 

Paderborn, 1913. 
Aye d*Av. — Aye d* Avignon, p.p. Guessard et Meyer. Paris, 

1861. 
Bal. et Jos. — Gui de Cambrai, BaUham ond Josaphas^ hgg. 

von C. Appel. Halle, 1907. 
Babl. l\ Jos. — Gui de Cambrai, Barlaam und Jossphai^ bgg. 

von Zolenberg u. P. Meyer. Stntigart) 1864« 
Bartsch. — Bartsch-Wiese, Chreslomathie de Fancien frangais. 

9th ed. Leipzig, 1908. 
Bast. — Li Basiars de Builion^ p.p. A. Schelcr. Bruxelles, 1877. 
Bai D. Seb. — Li Romans de Bauduin de Sehoarc, Valenciennes, 

1841. 
BtACD. — Robert de Biois, Beaudous, hgg. von J. Ulrich. Berlin, 

1889. 
BEC, — Biblioiheqae de th'cole des Charles, Paris, 1839 — 
Bernh *. — Predigten des H. Bernhard in altfranzosischer Uber- 

tragung, hgg. von .A. Schulze. Tubingen, 1894. [BLVSt,^ 

Vol. 203.^ 
Bebn. Ld. Ms. — J. Brakelmann, '' Die Altfranzosische Liederhand- 

schrift No.389 der Stadtbibliolhek zu Bern. " ASA'S. Vols. 41, 

pp. 339-76; 42, 73-82; 43, 241-394, 
Boileau*. — Elienne Boileau, Le Litre des Metiers, in : Les Metiers 

e( Corporations de la Ville de Paris, Paris, 1879. 
Brandan *. — Les Voyages merveillenx de saint Brandan k la 

recherche du Paradis lerreslre, p.p. F. Michel. Paris, 1878. 
Bbuges *. — Cartulaire de Vancienne E staple de Bruges^ p.p. 

L. Gilliodts-van-Severen. Vol. I. Bruges, 1904. 
Brut. — Le Roman de Brat, par Wace, p.p. Le Roux de Lincy. 

Vol. 1. Rouen, 1836. 
BiiEVB DB Hantone. — Der festlAndische Bueve de HantonCy hgg. 

von A. Slimming. Vol. I. Dresden, 1912. (Gesellschaft fdr rom. 

Lit., Vol. 30.) 
Camb. Ps.*. — Le Livre des psaumes d'apr^s les manuscrils de 

Cambridge et de Paris^ p.p. F. Michel. Paris, 1876. 
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Cartulairb db Lyon. — Cartnlaire municipal de la Ville de Lyon. 

Lyon, 1876. 
CdeG. — La Chan fan de Guillelme^ bgg. von H. Suchier. 

Halle, 191 1 . {BibL Norm,, Vol. 8.) 
Cr. Cyonb. — La Chanson du chevalier au cygne, p.p. C. Hippeau. 

Paris, 1874. 
Ch. II E8P. — Li chevaliers as deus espees, hgg, von W. Foerster. 

Halle, 1877. 
CuoBs. — Clig4s von Christian von Troyes, hgg. von W. Foer- 
ster. Halle, 1884. 
CoRONBMBNz LooTs. — Le Couronnemeni de Louis, p.p. E. Langlois. 

Paris, 1888. (SATF.) 
CTL *. — Le livre da Chevalier de La Tour Landry pour Censei- 

gnement de ses filles, p.p. A. de Montaiglon. Paris, 1854. 
DdeB. — Hisloire des Dues de Bourgogne, p.p. E. Petit. Vols. IV 

and V. Paris, 1891: Documents 2301, 2498, 2545, 2627, 2659, 

2677, 2688, 2700, 2716, 2761, 2781, 2791, 2807, 2816. 2841, 

2845, 2848, 2853, 2856, 2860, 2868, 2888, 2889, 2897, 2917, 

2922. Dates from 1238 to 1257. These were controlled in loto. 
E. Dbschamps. — CEuvres completes de E, Deschamps, p. p. Le 

Marquis de Queux de Saint-Hilaire. Paris, 1882. {SATF.) 
Dial, fr.-fl. — Le Livre des Mesliers, dialogues frangais-flamands, 

p.p. H. Michelant. Paris, 1875. 
DoLOP. — Li Romans de Dolopathos, p.p. Brunet et Montaiglon. 

Paris, 1856. 
Dues DB Nor. — Benoit, Chronique des Dues deNormandie, p.p. 

F. Michel. Paris, 1836. {Docs. inid. sur fhist. de Fr.) 
Blie de Saint-Gille. — In : Aiol et Mirabel und Elie de Saint 

Gille, hgg. von W. Foerster. Heilbronn, 1876. 
Enf. Og. — Les EnfancesOgier, par Adenisli Rois, p.p. A. Scheler. 

Bruxelles, 1874. 
Eraclb. — Gautier d'Arras, Eracle, p.p. E. Loseth. Paris, 1890. 
Erec. — Erec und Enide, von Christian von Troyes, hgg. von 

W. Foerster. Halle, 1890. 
Eruc *. — Eructavitj ed. T. A. Jenkins. Dresden, 1909. {Gesell- 

schaft fur rom. Lit., Vol. 20.) 
Fabl. — Recueil giniral et complet des fabliaux des XIII* et 

XIV* si^cles, p.p. Montaiglon el Raynaud. Paris, 1877. 
Fergus. — Fergus, Roman von Guiilaume le ClerCy hgg. von 

E. Martin. Halle, 1872. 
Fl. et Bl. — Floire et Blanche ftor, p.p. E. du Meril. Paris, 1856. 
Froiss. — OEuvres de Froissart, p.p. A. Scheler. Bruxelles, 1870. 
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ijCjyc%*. — Let Mir^^les dt U s^imU Vierge tr^dmiU ei mus en vers 

p^r G^mtUr de Oy*%ctf. p p. Poqa^t. Puis. 1857. 
Gim. DC Vl«.i;e. — ^ier^rd de Vi^me, in : Der Bomam rom Fier^hr^s^ 

hrr. TOO I. helker. Berliii, 1*29. 
GtBT. — G.m ei Lavi<6e. Documents tmr let rei^iiaus de U roy^aie 

itec Us tides em France de tt^O ^ i3M. Pirw, 1883. 
GB£o~kfKC*. — Li Di^oge Greg oi re io P^pe, Hpg:. von W. Foersler. 

ii.e. !»**♦>. 
GtiiLACKt D*^ — GailUmme dOr^mge^ p.p. Joockbloet. Vol. 1. 

La Have, 1S54. 
Gt'UJ-\cvB DC Pu.Em.xE, p.p. H. MichelaDt. Paris, 1876. 
HGF. — Reraeil des Historiens des G^mles el de U France. Vol. 

XXIV, p.p. Leopold Delislc. Paris, 1904. 
Hl'0!<. — Haon dt Bordeaux , p.p. Gues«ard et Grandmaison. Paris, 

1850. Les Anciens Poetes de U France.^ 
Hts.Ccsas. — Jehan de Tuim. Li Hgsiore de Julius Cesar ^ p.p. 

F. Seltegast. Halle, 1881. 
J Co?rDE. — Ints et conies de Bamdouin de Conde ei de son fits 

Jean de Conde. p.p. A. Scbeler. BmxeUes, 1866-67. 3 vols. 
JcBL's. — La conquete de Jerusalem, par le Pelerin Richard^ P*P* 

C. Hippeau. Paris, 1868. 
Jopo'iLLE. — Joiaville, Histoirt de saint Louis ^ p.p. N. de Wailly. 

2nded. Paris, 1874. 
Joseph *. — L'Estoire Joseph^ hgg. von E. Sass. Dresden, 1906. 

{Gesellschaft fur Rom, Lit., Vol. 12.) 

JoL'FB. — JoafroiSj hgg. von K. Hofmann und Fr. Muncker. 

Halle, 1880. 
Julian. — '* Das Leben des h. Julianus in altfr. Versen nacb der 

Arsenaihaadschrifl. '' AS\S,, VoL 102, pp. 109-178. 
Labchatiz. — La Chanson de WHlelme (nicbt iin Buchhandel). 

Freiburg im Breisgau, 1908. 
Latettes. — Layettes da Trisor des Charles, p.p. Alex. Teuiet. 

Paris, 1886. 
Lois de Gu. * — Lois de Guillaume le Conqu^rant, p.p. John E. 

Matzke. Paris, 1899. 
Ltow. Yz. — Lyoner Yzopel, hgg. von W. Foerster. Heilbronn, 

1882. 
Mahom. — Alixandre dou Pont, Roman de Mahomet^ hgg. von 

B. Ziolecki. Oppein, 1887. 
Men. Reims. — R^cits d'un M^nestrel de Reims, p.p. N. de Wailly. 

Paris, 1877. 
MBRAUGrs. — Raoul de Iloudenc, Meraugis von Porllesguez^ hgg. 

von M. Fried wagner. lialle, 1897. 
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Metz Psaltbd. — Lotkriagischer Psalter, hgg. voii F. Apfelstedt. 

Heitbronn, 1681. 
MFcB., Fables. — Die fabeln der Marie de France, hgg. von K. 

Warnke. Halle, 1898. 
MFcE., Law. — Die Lais der Marie de France, hgg. Ton K. Warnke. 

2Rd ed. Halle, 1900. 
MoN. GuiLL. PaosA. — " Die nllfranEOsische Prosafassung des Mo- 

niage Guillaume, " hgg. von G. Schlager. ASNS., Vol. 97. 
MousK. — Philippe Mouskes, Chronique rimie, p.p. ReifTenberg. 

Bruxelies, 1836-38. (Collection de Ckroniqaes beiges.) 
Mys. — Mystires inidits da quinsi^me xiicle, p.p. A. Jubiiial. 2 

vols. Paris, 1837. Vol. I." 
NouvELLBK Fii. — Nouvelles fran^aisea en prote da XIV' siecle, 

p.p. Moland et d'H^ricault. Paris, 1858. 
OiF. Ps. ' — Libri Ptalmoram Versio A ntiqua Gallica t Cod. Mm. 

in Bibl. Bodt., p.p. Fr. Michel. Oxford, I860. 
0«r. Roi.. " — La Chanson de Roland, d'apris le manuscrit iTOx- 

ford. 2nd ed. Bibl. Romanica, 53-54. 
P.A * — Guillaume de Digulleville, Le Pilerinage de I'Ame, ed, 

J. J. StOrzinger. London, 1895. (Rosburgbe Club.) 
Passion '. — L& Passion da Christ, in : Les plus ancient monuments 

de la langue franfaise, p.p. E. Koschwitz. Leipzig, 1902. 
Phil. * — Chretien de Troyes, Philomena, p.p. C. de Boer. Paris, 

1909. 
PoiMB MoBAL. — Poeme ATorai, hgg. von W. Cloelta. Rom. For- 

sch.. Vol. Ill, pp. 1-262. 
PP*. — Maisire Pierre Patelin, p.p. F. G^nin. Parts, 1854. 
PVFL — Guillaume de Digulleville, Pilerinage de la vie hamaine, 

ed. J.J. StQrun^^er. London, 1893. (RoxburgbeClub.) 
IV Rfis. — Li qaalre livre des Rets, hgg. von E. R. Curtius. 

Dresden, 1911. (Gesellschafl fa r Rom. Lit., Vol. 26.)Texl con- 
trolled entire in edition of Le Rous de Lincy, Paris, 1841 ; revised 

from the later edition. All references are to the edition of 

Curtius. 
Rab. 1. — Rabelais, OEavres. Tome I" : Gargantaa. Paris, Cham- 
pion, 1912. 
RClabv. — Robert de Clary, La Prise de Constantinople, in : 

Chroniqaes grico-romanes, p.p. Hopf. Berlin, 1873. 
Rbimpbsdiot. — Reimpredigl, hgg. von H. Suchier. Halle, 1879. 
Rich. — Richars li biaas, hgg. von W. Foerster. Vienna, 1874. 
RoL. — Das altframdsische Rolandstied, hgg. von E. Stengel, 

Vol I. Leipzig, 1900. 
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*• 't — \- i**j» human o? ?inc « «fa irncv or AiriHsax/Ae, p-p, 

^^ •'!«•.* — ZvBJsr-.tf ^r.an. mmrwc JmmtL n: 1^ y^aawmam 7ii 

r .•*»• LtTj3i ' — 1^ * » Of KHiu' 

nt.ft.Ln»irj*.: ik ^ ismriK HkRr«:^ i i. H linnet v^tc. Iiriprig, 

T ',-•,»»*•. — C^fc-^^v ir< /"A^i^vf ^ X»:*:-JI*rr;« €e 7««rmaj\ p.p. 
Ar-t*!Li* 4 HerZK^iri. Vij^. \ aaf ::. arLxelie*. l«fik]901. All 
Ff<- ',t i-xr::!!.*^*^* y( \' .-'.. i, iiti -*i:»« r^f Vx. II to p. 500, were 

7«, — BeoV;t d-e Si^i-Le-Mj-re. /> /?. ^a« rf* Trw^, p.p. L. Coos^ 

UfiK Vol L P*Ti*. 19i>L 5-rl7F. 
T«i*T, — Th'/mz%. Le Bomum de TrisUn. p.p. J. Bedier. PStris, 

VJt>i. SATF, 
VAiJt*';it»«t*i, — Fr^tneni de VMienciennes : Homelie snr le pro^ 

pfdte JofiMM, in : Barlc^ch-Wieae, ChresiomMikie de faiiCiM /ran- 

^M. ^h ed, I>eipzi^, 19^*8. 
ViiXRM, — Geoffroi de Ville-Hardoain, Confwile de CoruUnlinopUy 

(i.p, N, de Wailly. 2nd cd. Paris, 1874. 
VH *, — Kaoul de Houdenc, La V>fi^«aiic« RMguidel^ h^%. von 

M, Frj4»dwagDcr. Ha lie, 1909. 
VnAi A^im/, — Li iJii don VrsU Aniel, hgg. von A. Toblcr. 3rd 

m\, l^umgf 1012. 
VSH\ " La Vf« de uaint Silveslre el rinvention de /a Samte 

CrffiXf in : CArlalaire da Chftpitre de S^ini^La,nd d* Angers, 

Anf(ar«, 19^)3. 
YvAiN. iJer Ldwenritler ( Yvain) von ChrisiUn von Troyes, hgg. 

voM W. FoeMUr. Halle, 1887. 
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k + nominative, 194-197 ; influ- 
ence of k type, 200, 222, note ; 
yut^u*^, 210. 

Ablative absolute, cf. Absolute 
construction. 

Absolute construction, 85-101, 162; 
in nominative, 97, 99 ; in predi- 
cate, 91-92; parallel to indirect 
object, 95; parallel to direct ob- 
ject, 96 ; parallel to subject, 89- 
90; with participle, 154, note. 

Accusative -|- infinitive, ef. Infini- 
tive. 

Adjective, and related noun, 54-57 ; 
double construction, 115. Cf. 
Predicate, Participle. 

Adverb, and adjective, 115, note; 
adverbial force eiplaining ob- 
jective, 120, 124*25; bien, 58; 
influence of— on participle, 155, 
— and preposition, 209; /a/i/, 
104. 

Agreement, cf. Adjective, Singular, 
Double agreement. Participle, 
Reflexive. 

Agreement a</ie/i«um, 6, 114. 

Anacoluthon, 239, 245-50. 

Apposition, 102-03, 149 ; partial •->, 
104. 

Article, cf. Neuter. 

Assimilation, 239^4. 

Btoi, 209. 

Avoir, — (a) noA, 132-35 ; il y a, 
127-31. 

bientj 58. 

Broken type, c^.'^Singular. 

ce, vs. i7, 52 ; with neuter agree- 
ment, 49, 53. 

ce/, neuter pronoun, 50. Cf. De- 
monstrative. 

celuif after itre, 241 ; as nominative, 
242. 

c>st, variation after, 102, 115, 138- 
53, 239. Cf, ilre. Verbs with 
double case. 



Collectives, 113. 

com(me), 181-86, 191-92, 210, 238, 

note. 
Conjunction, 181-92. Cf. comme 

and que. 

c/e, confused with aue, 189-91 ; — 
-f- nominative, 19§ : partitive, 210. 

Demonstrative, liable to assimila- 
tion, 242. Cf. Neuter, ce/, celui. 

dire-\- double case, 134-36. 

Distributives, 104-12 ; chancun, 
110-11 ; m^int, 107 ; plusieur, 
109 ; quiconque^ 105 ; tant, 108- 
108a; tout, 106; un, 110, note; 
110 a. 

Double agreement, 6, note. 

Double function, 235-38 . 

Double gender, 1-25 ; doublets, 3, 
23 ; neuters, 4 {cf. also Neuters) ; 
neuter remnants, 5 ; influence of 
— , 124, note. Words used in il- 
lustration of double gender : ba- 
taUle^ 9 : cousinage^ 10 : covUe, 
1 1 ; cremors, 1 2 ; eriiet, 1 3 ; evan- 
qile, 14 ; /J/i, 1 5 ; gent, 24 ;Joise, 9 ; 
jument, 16 ; livre, 17; merited 18; 
miracle, 19 ; o«/, 20 ; prophete, 
21 ; resne, 22 ; $eliere, 23. 

Doublets, 3, 23. 

droiz, 57. 

c/, neuter, 50. 

<f/i, 199-201. 

endreitf 222, note. 

enumbU, as preposition, 200. 

enire . . . et, 211-25,236. 

ei voif 74 a, 227. 

estte (preposition), 205. 

itre, impersonal, 124. Cf. c>«/, 

ioitj Verbs with double case. 
Exclamations, 226-34. 

Formulae, 251-55. 
fors, 202-204 a. 

Gender, cf. Double gender. 
Gerund, 163-71. 
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ier, il-^ b, 2X7. 
ImperatiTe. prr-noan with. tt-^. 
Iaip<T*ofiaU -^ ot/ject.tc, 1A», 12 i- 

2i. C/". al*-^ 14. ^L 

1T4, iiot« ; mixing « itli — cr c- 
slmclioa, 119, 542^4^; pui.ciple 
-^ — , lis. 

iDterrogatire, e/". ^ne. 

lot nnsi tires, agreeiDcnt of. 154S. 

Latin influence, 48,60,119, 145, 
169, 239, 247.50 : on absolate 
type, 86 ; on di^triba tires, 104 ; 
on genjn'J, 164 ; on infiniLre. 
172, 175 ; on Tocatire. 6^. 

U, neuter predicate, 41-fi. 

m^is and maif que, 93, 202, 207. 

Neuter, 26-58 ; — article, 27, 36, 
39 ; — demon stra tire ad jectires, 
2'»-31, 36, 38 ; — expressions, 40 
p^tit, piu$, poi, qa^nqae, riens, 
lot, irettoi, un ; — participle, 
15*); — plurdls, 4-5, 23; — pos- 
se»ftires, 32-36, 39 ; — predicate 
adjecUres, 47 ; — predicate ie, 
41-42. 

NominatiTe, absolute, 97; — cum 
infinitive, 178; retained — , 135. 

Noun, and parallel adjective. 54- 
57 ; — and parallel adverb, 58. 

NudiImt, variation in, 184. Cf. also 
Singular. 

Object, retained, 143, note; 255. 

par, 222, note. 

Participle, 154-62; — and gerund, 
163-71 ; neuter — , i»^ ; plural 
agreementof — , 155. 

Partitive, 210. 

Passive, agreement of, 156; rt. in- 
finitive type, 175 ; with objec- 
tive, 125!^ 

por -\- nominative, 194-97, 210. 

Possessive, in neuter, 32-36, 39 ; 
masculine for feminine before 
vo^vel 2^1 

Postposition, 116-22, 125. 

Predicate, absolute construction, 
91 ; effect of postposition, 122 ; 
objective after <?/re, 138-53 ; par- 
ticipial — , 166-71 ; variation of 
— , 159-61. 



Prepositions, 193-225 ; conjonc- 
tioQS assimilated to ~, 191,238, 
note. Cf. also : a, atol, eomme, </e, 
CM. tmdreU, emsemhle, entre . . . 
e(, par, por, que, sans, se non ; $i 
ce m'esi. 

ProAoan^u. noon, 101, note;224. 
Cf. U, ei, Uy qae^ Demonstrative, 
Imperatire, impersonal. Posses- 
sire, Relative. 

Proper names, 59-67. 

que^ conjunction, 186-92 ; — and 

de, l*i9-90. 
que, inlerrogatire neuter, 44-45 ; 

r**laUre, 4^ ; relative predicate, 

♦5. 

Rpfleiires, agreement with, 157-59 
cl^mer, conUnir, /aire, fwidrt, 
s^niir, ienir : doable usage after 
-,253. 

Rebtire, 235, 243 ; anacoluthon 
iftn th — , 249-50 ; assimilat ion in — , 
i»2-43; — in double function, 
2*5 ; — vs. infinitive type, 176. 
Cf. que. 

Retained nominative, 135. 

i, organic, 103 ; silent — , 66 ; 
variable — , 68. 

SMS, 202, 206. 

se non, 128, 202, note. 

si ce nesl, 152, 202, 208. 

Singular verb with plural subject, 
98, 104, note ; 209, 215, 224, note. 

soU, with objective, 153. Cf. Verbs 
with double case. 

Subject, agreement of, cf. Adjec- 
tive, Participle, Predicate. 

torz, 56. 

Verbs, absence of, 117-18 ; Mvoir 
ia' non, 132 ; etre, 138-53 ; «/ y a, 
127-31 ; sem/>/cr(ressemi>/er), 41, 
126; sot ape/er, 134; soc Ienir 
por a\ 133 ; — with double case 
126-53. Cf, also Infinitive, Par- 
ticiple. 

Vocative, 68-84, 226; words so used 
71-81 (amis, 71 ; anemis, 72 
her, 73 ; chevalier, 74 ; - fiz, 75 
freres, 76 ; /lies, 77 ; riens, 78 
sire, 79 ; suer, 80 ; trattre 81). 

voirs, 55. 
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OUTLINE AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY 

The aim of this monograph is the study of a group of Honors 
de Balzac's figures of speech, in order to fix as definitely ns 
possible their relation to the man, to show how they derive 
from him and how they throw light on his complex nature, and 
to estimate their literary value. An investigation of the pos- 
sible sources of Balzac's figures is not included ; such an 
investigation, while it would have been desirable, is not 
indispensible to the purpose in view, for which interest is 
centered, not on the artistic manipulation of the individual 
figurative conceptions, hut on the general lines of the author's 
choice of the comparisons and on the purposes for which he 
most frequently uses them. 

The figures of speech form an interesting element of any 
style in which Ihey are employed. Thus there have been 
numerous studies of their use by ancient and modern authors, 
but the treatises are frequently little more than catalogues of 
the figures, arranged according to the fields from which the 
comparisons are drawn. Such presentations aid us to judge 
the range of the author's knowledge and interest, the exact- 
ness of his observation, the power of his imagination, ^nd his 
esthetic sense. But, apart from this, the figures of speech, 
presenting infinite possibilities of arbitrary variation, can be 
made to throw numerous side-lights on the most intimate 
phases of an author's personality, and from them we should 
be able to derive some generalized principles of figurative 
creation. 

If it be true in a certain sense that the style is the man, 

VIll. 1 



i bALZAC'S KKILIIES Of SPEECH 

the same should be said even more positively of the figures of 
speech, an element of style in which the author is compara- 
tively free from the restraint of convention and into which the 
rhythm of his thought is translated freely and often uncon- 
sciously. Bourget, in his essay on Stendhal, says : " La pre- 
miere question k se poser surun auteur est celle-ci: quelles 
images ressuscitent dans la chambre noire de son cerveau, 
lorsqu'il ferme les yeux ? C'est I'^Ument premier de son talent. 
C'est son esprit mSme. Le reste n'est que de la mise en ceuvre'." 
Bourget is not speciGcally referring to figures of speech, hut 
affirms that the kind of images — physical, intellectual, or 
emotional — that arise give an accurate index to the character 
of the mind ; a statement which we can accept if we do not 
attempt too rigid an application. But the way in which these 
images are associated with one another, the way in which 
they are paired off, should be still more instructive. We 
should he ahle to see what takes place in the author's mind 
when he wishes to describe a shabby parlor, a miser, a pure 
woman, or love in a young girl's breast. If there is no asso- 
ciation of ideas, we have a literal description or account, hut 
if there is, that association, reflected in the simile or metaphor, 
represents a definite psychological phenomenon. 

Witb this principle in mind we wish to study the similes 
and metaphors of Balzac, for whom some such method is 

natuml anA pvpn ner-passrv fop hiafionipss have nO particular 

a artist in imagery : 
as from a catalogue 
xt, in the same way 
I opera. Balzac's art 
ersonal, of having a 
iissolubly bound up 
guided by a happy 
into a single whole, 
author and his work 
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form such a composite unit, and probably none where a single 
work loses more of its distinctive character by being isolated. 
Similarly for the figures of speech, their main interest comes 
from their relation to the author. In studying the character of 
the figures, the manner and purpose of their use, we gain an 
insight into certain phases of the intellect and personality of 
the man, a process which is readily merged with the reverse ; 
that of indicating how certain ideas, characteristics, infirmi- 
ties perhaps, of the man are reflected in his figures and hence 
in his style. This will lead to some more general discussion 
of certain qualities of style in their relation to the author and 
in their effect on the reader. 

When we recall that we are dealing with the author of the 
Com^die humaine, a limitation of the field is manifestly im- 
posed, and I have selected the Seines de la Vie de province^ 
which include eleven novels, good, bad, and indifferent. They 
are almost coextensive with the period of Balzac's literary 
activity, and, what is much more important with an author 
who shows so little chronological development, they present 
striking examples of the most important phases of his genius. 
But for oiu' present purposes we must have a more detailed 
examination of the figures than it is practicable to give to 
the whole of even this section ; and so attention has been 
cWfefly directed to three novels. The Lys dans la vallee gives 
us an excellent example of the poetic and romantic phase of 
Balzac and contains such a mass of figures that it is worthy 
of a separate treatment. Un manage de garQon presents 
one of his famous monsters of iniquity and is an excellent 
illustration of the author's materialism, which descends fre- 
quently to vulgarity and triviality. Both of these are forceful 
books and reveal Balzac as a conscious and careful workman. 
The third novel, Eugenie Grandet^ is a masterpiece in which 
the two phases of his work are fused, and for us is all the 
more interesting because it is here that he has show^n the most 
self-restraint, that he has chastened his genius, and thus we 
may suppose that what we find in it represents a serious 
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It is ofteo difficult to decide whether a giveo expression 
represents a personal imprint of the mind of the author or 
whether he has simply taken it already coined from the wealth 
of contemporary (ig^uralive language. In attempting to deter- 
mine the extent of the personal element, 1 have made exten- 
sive use of French dictionaries, but have relied especially on 
the sixth edition of the Dictionnaire de I' Academie Francaiie, 
which lies within the dates of the works studied and which 
gives a considerahle numher of figurative uses of words. We 
can at least be sure thai an expression from the pen of Balzac, 
when recognized by this most conservative work, does not 
indicate any original creation on his part. Other elements 
must also be taken into account in our decisions. At the base 
of the figure ofspeech there is the idea of a comparison between 
two objects. The comparison may be new or rare, but this 
is not necessary in order that the figure have a stylistic and 
psychological significance. The most banal comparison may 
be revived and made real by a new form of expression. Fur- 
ther — and this is more important for Balzac — a banal figure 
becomes significant when it is prolonged by carrying out the 
comparison in detail, or when it is used over and over again. 
Briefly then, we wish to study those expressions of Balzac in 
which words are used in other than their u.sual relntions, and 
in which, either on account of infrequencj' of the basal idea, 
or of insistence upon it by a new mode of expression, by pro- 
longation, by frequent repetition, there is evidence that the 
concept of the thing under discussion does not stand alone in 
the mind of the author, but that it is associfited with some- 
thing else which he sees and which he wishes us to see on 
account of certain suggestive similarities. In the elimination 
of banal figures, the tests may be less rigidly applied to 
similes than to metaphors, since the naming and the expressed 
comparison of two objects indicate that both objects were in 
the mind of the author. 

In order to formulate any general conclusions, it has been 
necessary to make a very careful classification of the figures, 
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BALZACS FIGURES OF SPEECH 
ults of which are shown ia the table that follows. The 



customary method of classif^'iDg figures of speech solely by the 
second term or source of the comparisoD is inadequate for 
our purposes, for we fail to grasp the stylistic and psycholog- 
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figures, of their individual character, and of the purpose for 
which they are used. All the figures will be grouped under six 
general headings corresponding to what Balzac wishes to 
describe ; opposite each heading are classified as minutely 
as seemed profitable the second terms of the comparisons. 

In the statistical summary given on page 6, I have included 
only those figures used by Balzac or by his spokesman F^lix 
de Vandenesse ; in this way 1 eliminate a disturbing element 
resulting from Balzac's attempt, to characterize his men and 
women by their modes of expression. The figures used in 
dialogue will come up for their share of discussion later on 
in this study. 



CHAPTER II 

TOPICAL ANALYSIS OF BALZAC S FIGURES OF SPEECH 

In this chapter the comparisons are grouped according to 
the nature of their first term, and the chapter will serve lai^e- 
ly as an interpretation of the statistical table given at the 
close of Chapter I. 

Group I. — First Term : Man 

In this group the figures, as expressed, treat of man as a 
physical organism, but the intellectual and spiritual sides are 
naturally present in the mind of the author and in many cases 
really form the basis of the comparison. 

Group I, A. — Comparisons between human beings are 
very frequent in Balzac ; he describes the acts or the emotions 
of a character by comparing them to the acts or emotions of 
a person of different social status or under different circum- 
stances. In many cases, of course, the similarity is so great 
that the comparison could hardly be called a figiu*e of speech, 
and even those that 1 have listed, which are usually expressed 
in the form of similes, might be called with greater exactness 
analogies, in order to distinguish them from those figures in 
which there is more real imagery. In the Lys dans la valine 
we find twenty-seven figures based on differences of age, sex, 
and physiological condition, among which the most interesting 
are the seventeen comparisons to children : *' Cet homme^tait 
devenu inquiet, comme Tenfant qui ne voit plus remuer le 
pauvre insecte qu'il tourmente *' (p. 576) ; '* La comtesse se 
leva par un mouvement d'impatience^ comme un enfant qui 
veut un jouet " (p. 627) ; '* Avec ce courage d'enfant qui ne 
doute de rien " (p. 410) ; ** Aussit6t, comme un enfant qui, 
descendu dans un abime en jouant, en cueillant des fleurs, voit 
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avec angoisse qu'il lui sera impossible de remonter, n'aper^oii 
plus le sol humain qu'k une distance infranchissable^ se sent 
tout seul, k la nuit, et entend les hurlements sauvages, je com" 
pris que nous ^tions s^par^s par tout un monde '' (p. 301). 
Forty-nine figures are based on social, political, economic, 
and racial distinctions, the soldier, the sovereign, and the slave 
offering the most frequent sources of comparison : ** Comme 
Tenfant arrach6 par Napoleon aux tendres soins du logis, elle 
e^t habitu^ ses pieds k marcher dans la boue et dans la neige, 
accoutum^ son front aux boulets, toute sa personne h la pas- 
sive ob^issancedusoldat'* (p. 454) ; ** Arabelle voulut montrer 
son pouvoir comme un sultan qui, pour prouver son adresse, 
s'amuse k d^coUer des innocents " (p. 602) ; "Un contente- 
ment semblable k celui de Tesclave qui trompe son maitre 
(p. 481). 

A very interesting feature of this novel lies in the thirty- 
seven figures in which religious terms are used with reference 
to carnal man, especially to express love between the two 
sexes and its effects. Madame de Mortsauf is a saint, a martyr, 
a nun : *' La sainte qui souffrait son lent martyre k Cloche- 
gourde *' (p. 566); " Sereine sur son biicher de sainte et de 
martyre " (p 461) ; ** Attendant toujours une douleur nou- 
velle, comme les martyrs attendaient un nouveau coup 
(p. 395). There are also specific Biblical references, as : ** Cou- 
chde comme si elle avait 6ie foudroy^e par la voix qui terrassa 
saint Paul *' (p. 585). But much more frequent and striking are 
the specific comparisons of the sensuous — if not the sensual — 
to the religious emotions ; after catching the tears of Madame 
de Mortsauf in his hand and drinking them, F^lix says to her : 
" Voici la premiere, la sainte communion de Tamour. Oui, je 
viens de participer k vos douleurs, de m'unir k votre ftme, 
comme nous nous unissons au Christ en buvant sa divine 
substance " (p. 459) ; or : * * Elle qui avait tout laiss^ pour moi, 
comme on laisse tout pour Dieu " (p. 574) ; or : *' Elle rece- 
vait nos adorations comme un pr^tre re^oit Tencens k la messe " 
* (p. 405). In addition to the references to the Bible mentioned 
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above, there are eleveo atlasious that maybe classed as fibres 
under this heading. They are drawn from Classic, from Ita- 
tian, and from French sources, with one reference to Don 
Quixote, and they offer no special interest, with the exception 
perhaps of the two comparisons of F^lix and. Madame de Mor- 
sauf to Petrarch and Laura (pp. 469, 507). 

In the other two novels the Bgures group themselves simi- 
larly except that there are almost no references to religion . 
In Un miti&ge de garfon there are four comparisons to chil- 
dren, and, more striking still, eight to the sick, dying, and 
dead : " Maigre comme test une ^tique deux heures avaDt sa 
mort" (p. 333) ; " Une femme, verte comme une noy€e de 
deux jours " (p. 333). Fourteen have reference to the profes- 
sions, with that of the soldier predominating : "Ce sang-froid 
de g^n^ral en chef qui permet de conserver I'ueil clair et I'in- 
telligence nette au milieu du tourhillon des choses " (p. 130) ; 
" M. Hochon.-.passa I'assiette k travers la table au jeune 
peintre avec le silence et le sang-froid d'un vieux soldat qui 
se dit au commencement d'une bataille : ' ' Aujourd'hui, je puis 
etre tu4 " (p. 223) ; " Le pere Rouget... vintdans lame prendre 
Flore par la main, comme mi avarc eut fait pour son tr^sor " 
(p. 296). There are live allusions of no special interest, with 
the exception of two referring to recent French history and 
having a pretentious tone : " Flore tomba sous ia domi- 
nation de cet homme, comme la France 6tait tomb6e sous 
celle de Napoleon " (p. 317) ; " En presence de cetle agonie, 

i„ ^«.,„„ _„^4~:i :~ :ki„ _i »__:j i— J-iiomates, en 

imperial e " 

to children : 
time en pre- 
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it lui^chappaituasourirep^Qible" (p. 368) ; "A la vuede ses 
richesses, elle se mit k applaudir ea battaat des mains, comme 
UD enfant forc6 de perdre son trop-plein de joie dans les naifs 
mouvemeats du corps" (p. 321). Eleven figures refer to pro- 
fessioas, as the comparisons of the astute Grandet to an 
astronomer (p. 224) and to an alchemist (p. 262). More inter- 
esting here are those that refer to particular situations, and 
which have usually a pretentious character : ' ' L'attente d'uDe 
mort ignominieuse et publique est moins horrible peut-€tre 
pour ua condamn^ que ne I'^tait pour madame Grandet et 
pour sa fille l'attente des 4v4aemeats qui devaient terminer ce 
dejeuner de famiUe" (p. 345) ; " Certes, la Parisienne qui, 
pour faciliter la fuite de son amant, soutient de ses faibles bras 
une ^chelle de sole, ne montre pas plus de courage que n'en 
d^ployait Eugenie en remettant le sucre sur la table " (p. 283} ; 
" Mais, kla vMt^, la vie des c^lebres soeurs hongroises, atta- 
ch^es I'une fa I'autre par une erreur de la nature, n'avait pae 
^t^ plus iatime que ne I'dtait oelle d'Kug^nie et de sa m^re " 
(p. 277). In addition to the last-quoted figure there are eleven 
allusions, most of them of a rather pretentious nature. Eugenie 
is compared to the Venus of Milo, to the Jupiter of Phidias, 
and three times to the Virgin Mary. Similarly the Cruchots 
and the Des Grassins are the Medici and the Pazzi of Sau- 
mur. 

In the comparisons between human beings, then, we find, 
as we should expect, that the professions play a considerable 
part. But considering the very small place that the child holds 
in the Com4die humaine, we are a little surprised to note the 
insistence on child life ; the figures indicate that Balzac had 
observed rather closely the good and bad sides of child nature ; 
and, in addition to the extended Rguren, there is a still larger 
number of cases in which enfantin or d'enfanl is used with 
a psychological connotation. It is interesting to note here that 
Balzac in his correspondence is continually speaking of bis 
own nature as being that of a child '. 

i. Cr. Lellret A I'^lrangire, I, pp. 189, 115. 337, elc. 
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Group ly B, — In view of Balzac's frequent statement of 
the correspondence between the human and animal species, 
we naturally look w^ith interest to see how this idea finds 
expression in the figures of speech. We find that, thoug^h 
Balzac is fond of animalistic comparisons, he does not let his 
theory distort his sense of reality. A single animal could not 
represent a single man, unless its character were greatly 
enlarged or that of the man simplified ; much less could an 
animal represent a class or profession in human society. Thus, 
while one type of animalistic comparisons usually dominates 
for a character, others are regidarly used to represent his 
yarious physical or other traits. 

In the Lys dans la vallee the most striking trait is the 
frequent comparisons to birds : thirteen, nine having reference 
to Madame de Mortsauf. These comparisons concern her move- 
ments: " Une femme.-.se posa pr6s de moi par un mouve- 
mentd'oLseau qui s^abat sur son nid*' (p. 408); more frequently 
it is her voice : ** La voix de Tange qui, par intervalles, s'6le- 
vait comme un chant de rossignol au moment oti la pluie va 
cesser '* (p. 449) ; or the comparison may be less external, 
more intellectual * : '* Madame de Mortsauf ^tait le bengali 
transport(§ dans la froide Europe, tristement pos^ sur son 
b^ton, muet et mourant dans sa cage ou le garde un natura- 
liste '' (p. 556). The other comparisons are rather well distrib- 
uted over the animal kingdom ; the lion, tiger, wolf, monkey, 
dog, horse, serpent and insect are each represented by two 
or more figures, and most of them are applied to several ol 
the characters. Madame de Mortsauf has ** cette expression de 
lionne au d^sespoir " (p. 549), while of Lady Dudley it is said 
that ** semblable k la lionne qui a saisi dans sagueule et rappor- 
ts dans son autre une proie k ronger, elle veillaitk cequerien 
ne troublAt son bonheur, et me gardait comme une conqu^te 
insoumise '* (p. 570). The most interesting, and the most 

i. I use term ** intellectual figure " of figures based on an intellec- 
tually conceived comparison as contrasted with figures based on purely 
external and physical similarities. The term is less liable to cause con- 
fusion than *' logical. " 
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suggestive of character, are those referring to M. de Mortsauf, 
whom Balzac himself came to consider the most striking 
character of the book ^ : ^ ' Je fus une p^ture k ce lion sans 
ongles et sans crini^re " (p. 443); ** Ses yeux ^tincel^rent 
comme ceux des tigres" (p. 445) ; " Son visage ressemblait 
vaguement k celui d^un loup blanc qui a du sang au museau '' 
(p. 426 ; cf. 496) ; ** Ces sortes d'esprits se heurtent volontiers 
aux endroits ou brille la lumi^re, ils y retournent toujours en 
bourdonnant sans rien p^n^trer, et fatiguent Vkme comme les 
grosses mouches fatiguent 1 oreille en fredonnant le long des 
vitres" (p. 539); "Le comte avait ^t^, comme les mouches 
par un jour de grande chaleur, plus piquant, plus acerbe, plus 
changeant qu'k Fordinaire " (p. 475). 

The animalistic comparisons in Un menage de garQon are 
well scattered over the animal kingdom, but they have almost 
always a decidedly pejorative value. The birds are usually 
birds of prey, but such comparisons are no more uncompli- 
mentary than : ** EUe 4tait grasse comme une grive apr^s la 
vendange " (p. 69) ; or : *' Get amour maternel. . .tout aussi 
necessaire aux commencements de Tartiste que les soins de la 
poule k ses petits jusqu'^ ce qu'ils aient des plumes " (p. 124). 
The effect produced seems to be that desired by Balzac. Rouget 
appears as a butterfly, and twice each as a horse, sheep, and 
dog, and the impression on us each time is about the same : 
** Semblable au papillon qui s'est pris les pattes dans la cire 
fondante d'une bougie, Rouget dissipa rapidement ses der- 
ni^res forces'' (p. 317) ; in the comparisons to dogs the idea 
of fidelity which usually dominates with Balzac, gives place 
to the idea of servility and submissiveness : ''Sur le palier 
Jean-Jacques concha comme un chien '' (p. 193) ; *' 11 guettait 
les mouvements de cette creature comme un chien guette les 
moindres gestes de son maitre '' (p. 205). 

In Eugdnie Grandet the keynote of Grande t's character 
seems to be expressed in the double 6gure: ^'Financierement 
parlant, M . Grandet tenait du tigre et du boa : il savait se 

1. Lettres i VEtrangkre, I, p. 328. 
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Madame de Mortsauf. A few refer to external appearance 
only, as : '* La p^leur verd&tre des fleurs du magnolia quand 
elless*entr'ouvrent '* (p. 624) ; but they are usually more intel- 
lectual, and they present an elaborate development of the idea 
expressed in the title of the novel ; we see the flower under 
all conditions : *' Le lys...broy^dans lesrouages d une machine 
en acier poli'' (p. 471) ; ** Cette fleur, incessamment ferm^e 
dans la froide atmosphere de son manage, s'^panouit k mes 
regards" (p. 553) ; ** Penchant la t6te comme un lys trop 
charge de pluie " (p. 573) ; '* Le lys de cette valine oil elle 
croissait pour le ciel en la remplissant du parfum de ses ver- 
tus'' (p. 411) ; ** La plupart de mes id^es. . .sont n^es 1^, 
comme les parfums ^manent des fleurs ; mais Ik verdoyait la 
plante inconnue qui jeta sur mon ^me sa f^conde poussi^re '' 
(p. 422) ; ^^ La renaissance de madame de Mortsauf fut natu- 
relle comme les effets du mois de mai sur les prairies, comme 
ceux du soleil sur les fleurs abattues '' (p. 525). The other 
comparisons are to plants, trees or fruits : ** Ce corps aussi 
d^licat que lest une plante venue en serre malgr^ les rigueurs 
d*un climat stranger " (p. 424); ** Elle prenait Tattitude d'un 
saule pleiu^eur '' (p. 424) ; " Elle ^tait mortifi^e comme le fruit 
sur lequel les meurtrissures commencent k paraitre et qu'un 
ver int^rieur fait pr6matur6ment blondir" (p. 578). 

Group /, D, — The comparisons of man to inanimate objects 
are as a rule commonplace : they are based usually on similar- 
ity of color, form, or qualities of resistance, and interest us 
chiefly as they differ in the three novels, according to the choice 
of the object to which man is compared. In the Lys dans la 
valleCy the comparisons are naturally used for poetical effect 
and are frequently stock forms : *^ La peau etait blanche 
comme une porcelaine ^clair^e par une lueur " (p. 424) ; 
^* La raie blanche qui partageait sescheveux en deux bandeaux 
semblables aux ailes d'un corbeau ** (p. 424) ; ** Apres avoir 
effleur^ le frais jasmin de sa peau et bu le lait de cette coupe 
pleine d^amour*' (p. 423). Ip Un manage de gar^on the com- 
parisons are chosen rather with the intention of producing 
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disgust or elfn: an impression of strength : '' Son teinf conleur 
de paio d'^pice " (p. 206) ; " Son crftne couleur beurre frais " 
(p. 147); " Les paupi^res^taieot commedes pelliculesd'ceuf *' 
(p. 333) ; " Ua tas de liage et de vieilles robes les unes sur 
les autres, bord^s de boue k cause de la saisou, tout cela 
mont^ surde grosses jambes" (p. 331) ; " Les muscles ne 
tressaillireot pas plus que s'ils eussent 6li de bronze '' 
(p. 305). " Blancs et immobiles comme des statues de pldtre " 
(p. 281) formsa striking contrast with "aux jolies statuettes 
du moyen &ge " or " les statues antiques " in the Lys dans 
la vallie (pp. 578, 420), a novel which does not, however, 
wholly restrict itself to poetic figures, since we find such 
expressions as: " Ces creux qui font ressembler la nuqae de 
certaines femmes k des troncs d'arbre" (p. 420). tn addition 
to the contrast between the two novels noted, there are other 
features in the Lys dans U vallee that deserve mention : the 
frequent comparisons to works of art, as illustrated above, 
and to natural phenomena, such as sky, cloud, etc. : " Ce 
visage, serein comme un beau ciel apr^s la temp^te" (p. 630). 
In general the comparisons are not confined so strictly to 
purely physical properties. 

Eag4nie Grandet stands half-way bet^'een these two 
extremes ; we find in it parallels for both types: " Leurs 
figures, auasi flStnes que I'etaient leurs habits r<lpes, aussi 
pliss4es que leurs pantalons " (p. 2oO) ; " Sa face trouee comme 
une ^eumoire" (p. 241) ; "II restait in^branlable, 4pre et froid 
comme une pile de granil " (p. 353) ; " Ses traits, les con- 
tours de sa tfite. . . ressemblaient aux lignes d'horizon si dou- 
cement traochees dans le lointain des lacs tranquilles " 
(p. 268). Pejorative figures, though not so brutal as in Un 
manage de ffarcon, still predominate. 

In general we may say that the comparisons to inanimate 
abjects are striking ; that they produce the impression which 
Balzac wished to give. Even the poetic comparisons, while 
[lot so original, are often very well chosen. 
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Group II. — First Term : Human Look or Voice 

This group is in the nature of a transition between Group I 
and Group III. We are dealing with two physical attributes 
of man — look and speech — but both are considered here 
according to their moral significance, as expressing the soul 
of the actor or as affecting those about him. 

Group 11^ A. — In the Lys dans la vallee the look is repre- 
sented twenty times as a light or a flame: ^^ Je sentais en 
moi-m^me ce regard, il m*avait inond^ de lumi^re " (p. 446) ; 
** De ses yeux sortaient deux rayons qui versaient la vie k 
cette pauvre faible creature " (p. 438). In three figures the 
look is, as it were, personified by substituting it for the 
imagination: '^Mon regard se r^galait en glissant sur la belle 
parleuse, il pressait sa taille, baisait ses pieds" (p. 419). The 
rest are more material expressions. 

In Un manage de ffargon there are six comparisons to flame, 
while four give the impression of something hard and metal- 
lic : ** Un regard de plomb '' (p. 279), or ** Les teintes froides 
de Tacier '' (p. 269). The five comparisons to flame in Eugenie 
Grandet do not express the idea so baldly : ** Laclart6 magique 
de ses yeux, ou scintillaient de jeunes pens^es d amour "' 
(p. 281). 

Group II, B, — Speech is expressed in the Lys dans la 
vallee four times as light and eight times as a fluid : ^^ Sa voix 
qui p^n^tra mon kme et la remplit comme un rayon de soleil 
remplitet dore le cachot d'un prisonnier" (p. 416); *'Quand 
j'eus subi le choc de ce torrent qui charria mille terreurs en 
mon Ame '* (p. 402). Ten figures represent the speech as some- 
thing that wo\mds : ** Tous ces mots ^taient des coups de poi- 
gnard froidement donnas aux endroits les plus sensibles'' (p. 
580) ; ** Le dard envenim^ de ses paroles " (p. 617). Other 
types are represented by the following examples : (music) — 
' * Un son de voix nouveau, comme si Finstrument eAt perdu plu- 
sieurs cordes, et que les autres se fussent d^endues '^ (p. 562) ; 

VIII. 2 
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(sounds in nature) — '* Ce ton doux et has qui faisait ressem- 
bler ses phrases k des Dots menus, murmur^s par la mer surun 
sable fin '* (p. 489) ; (material objects) — *' La plaisanterie 
fran^aise est une dentelle avec laquelle les femmes savent 
embellir la joie qu'elles donnent " (p. 602). 

Un menage de gaixon contains one comparison to flame, 
the rest being to something of more solid texture, — cannon- 
ball, arrow, knife, — together with such expressions as : 
* * f EUes] avaient accouche de la r^ponsesuivante " (p. 234). Eu- 
g4nie Grande t contains two comparisons to music ; the rest are 
materialistic though not brutally so, possessing in fact little 
originality : ^^ Le flux de mots ou il noyait sapens^e '* (p. 227) ; 
'* Ces mots retentirent dans le coeur de la pauvre fille et y 
pes^rent de tout leur poids " (p. 287). 

Group III. — First Term : Spiritual Phenomena 

This group has to do with the spiritual phenomena within 
the man, his emotions, desires, passions, thoughts, etc. 

Group IIIj A, — The comparisons to plants form one of 
the most striking features of the Lys dans la vallee. This 
conception crops out persistently throughout the book, and 
the following examples will illustrate some of the varied con- 
ditions under which Balzac sees the flowers. '' Des tourments 
subis en silence par les ^mes dont les racines tendres encore 
ne rencontrent que de durs cailloux dans le sol domestique, 
dont les premieres frondaisons sont d^chir^es par des mains 
haineuses, dont les fleurs sont atteintes par la gel^e au moment 
ou elles s'ouvrent '* (p. 394) ; '^ Ma virility qui poussait tardi- 
vement ses rameaux verts ** (p.. 404); *' Esp^rances cultiv^es 
sans fruit, incessamment replant^es etddracin^es *' (p. 618) ; 
'* S*il y avait en son coeur des endroits friables oil je pusse 
attacher quelques rameaux d'atfection " (p. 405) ; *' D'inepui- 
sables exhalations remueront au fond de votre coeur les roses 
en bouton que la pudeur y ^crase " (p. 480) ; *' 11 respira dans 
cetle valine les enivrantes odeurs dune esperance fleurie 
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(p. 435) ; [in theautumn)^^U^me rembninie *' (p. 506) ; '* Ainsi, 
des orages de plus en plus troubles et charges de graviers d^ra- 
cinaieut par leurs vagues ^pres les esp^ranees les plus profon- 
dement plant^es dans son ccBur'* (p. 564); *' L'ouragan de Tin- 
fid^lii^ semblable k ces crues de la Loire qui ensablent k jamais 
uue terre, avail pass^ sur son ^me en faisant un desert Ik ou 
verdoyait d'opulentes prairies '' (p. 573). Such comparisons^ 
which diflfer only in mode of expression from many of those 
listed under Group I, C, appear only sporadically in the other 
two novels. 

Group III, B, — The comparisons to fluids in the Lys dans 
la vallee may be divided into three general classes, according 
to whether the conception is that of a fluid within the soul, 
a fluid in which the soul bathes, of a fluid in the more gener- 
al sense, including electricity and eflluvia. ^' Les sentiments 
courent toujoiu^s vifs dans pes ruisseaux creus^s qui retiennent 
les eaux, les purifient, rafraichissent le coeur et fertilisent la 
vie " (p. 563) ; ** Abim^e en ces reveries orageuses pendant 
lesquellesles pensdesgonflentlesein, animentle front, viennent 
par vagues, jaillissent ^cumeuses '' (p. 481) ; *' Mon frere ain^ 
semblait avoir absorbs le peu de maternity qu'elle avait au 
coeur '' (p. 405) ; ** Notre puissance s'echappe tout enti^re 
sans aliment, comme le sang par une blessure inconnue. La 
sensibility coule k torrents** (p. 443); '* Oc^an d'amour oti qui 
n*a pas nage ignorera toujours quelque chose de la po^sie des 
sens'* (p. 566) ; ^* Une de ces douceurs infinies qui sont k 
Tame ce qu*est un bain pour le corps fatigu^ ; Vkme est alors 
rafraichie sur toutes ses surfaces, caress^e dans ses plis les 
plus profonds ** (p. 473) ; '* Des pens^es tremp^es de m6lan- 
colie tomb^rent sur mon cceur comme une pluie fine et grise 
embrume un joli pays aprds quelque beau lever de soleil 
(p. 427) ; '* Rassembler dans Fair les effluves de cette kme 
(p. 461). 

• We find the same type of figures in Eugenie Grandet in 
somewhat less pretentious form : ^^ La compassion, excit^e par 
le malheur de celui qu elle aime, s*epanche dans le corps entier 
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d'uDe femme " (p. 276) ; *' Aussi Charles. . . ne put-il se sous- 
traire k rinfluence des sentimentsquise dirigeaient vers luien 
rinondant, pour ainsi dire" (p. 280); ** La pauvre fille... s'a- 
bandonna d^licieusement au courant de Tamour ; elle saisissait 
saf^licit^ commeun nageur saisit la branche de saule pourse 
tirer du fleuve et se reposer sur la rive " (p. 329) ; " L'dme a 
besoin d'absorber les sentiments d'une autre Ame " (p. 371). 

Group III, C — The following examples illustrate the com- 
parisons to flame or light in the Lys dans la valine : '^ La con- 
stante Emanation de son kme sur les siens, cette essence nour- 
rissante ^pandue k flots comme le soleil ^met sa lumi^re '' 
(p. 421) ; '^Elle me retira la lumidre qui depuis six ans brillait 
sur ma vie " (p. 605) ; ** Le d^sir serpenta dans mes veines 
comme le signal d'un feu de joie " (p. 476) ; *^ En retour de 
ma chair laissee en lambeaux dans son coeur, elle me versait 
des lueurs de ce divin amour '* (p. 504) ; *' Plusieurs pens^es 
s'^leverent en moi comme des lueurs'' (p. 450). 

The figures in the other novels are of a similar nature, all 
being more or less happy reworkings of the familiar conception 
of love, hate, pain, knowledge, etc., as light or fire. *'Sa 
figure. . . parut s'^clairer aux rayons d'une pens^e " (MG., 
p. 190) ; ** Atteinte par un dernier rayon de maternity " (MG., 
p. 149) ; '^ Millepens^es confuses naissaient dans son &me, et 
y croissaient k mesure que croissaient au dehors les rayons du 
soleir' (EG., p. 266) ; ** Dans la pure et monotone vie des 
jeunes fiUes, il vient un& heure d^licieuse ou le soleil leur 
epanche ses rayons dans T&me** (EG., p. 265). 

Group III^ /). — The physiological expressions in the novels 
fall into two classes. In the Lys dans la vallee forty-seven 
figiu^es show a confusion between moral and physical condi- 
tions of man ; the account of the soul-experiences of the two 
main characters frequently resembles a text-book of physiol- 
ogy: **Une grande quantity de fibres douloureuses qui obli- 
geaient k prendre tant de precautions pour ne le point blesser " 
(p. 440) ; ** Elle voulait du poivre, du piment pour la pAture 
du coeur'' (p. 566) ; *^ Saignant, mais ayant mis un appa- 
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reil sur ses blessures'' (p. 584) ; ** Un coeur ulc6r6... les affec- 
tions entach^es d'6goi*sme" (p. 533). The conception that is 
involved in the above figures — that is, of the soul as a living 
physical organism — is definitely expressed in thirty-six 
figures ; the idea of physical life is impressed the more forcibly 
in these because the soul is represented as being rather active 
than passive and appears usually as a man, occasionally as a 
bird or an animal : '^ Le corps succombe sous les^treintes de 
r^me'* (p. 469) ; "Amour horriblement ingrat, qui rit sur les 
cadavres de ceux qu41 tue" (p. 568) ; ** II s'^veillait en moi 
des id^es qui glissaient comme des fant6mes '' (p. 436) ; *' Que 
les maladies morales soient des creatures qui ont leurs app^- 
tits, leurs instincts, et veulent augmenter Tespace de leur 
empire comme un propria taire veut augmenter son domaine *' 
(p. 448) ; **Un visage ou les ailes du plaisir avaient sem^ leur 
poussi^re diapr^e " (p. 605) ; *' EUe, si respect^e par le plai- 
sir, qui ne Tavait jamais enlac^e de ses engourdissants replis '' 
(p. 604). 

The same two divisions appear in Eugenie Grandet. '* Mais, 
h son insu, T^goisme lui avait ^t^ inocul^. Les germesdeT^co- 
nomie politique k Tusage du Parisien, latents en son coeur, ne 
devaient pas tarder k y fleurir '' (p. 319) ; ** Peut-fitre la pro- 
fonde passion d'Eug^nie devrait-elle ^tre analys^e dans ses 
fibrilles les plus d^licates ; car elle devint, diraient quelques 
railleurs, une maladie '' (p. 295) ; ** Elever k la brochette Tava- 
rice de son h^riti^re '' (p. 237) ; ** Elle avait con9U Tamour '' 
(p. 339). 

A great many of the figures in Group II contain the same 
conception as those of this class ; if a look or a word acts like 
a dagger, it must have a physical organism on which to act. 
But any figure of speech, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
would necessitate a figurative interpretation of all related phe- 
nomena : it must be classified, then, according to the domi- 
nant idea. We must decide what phase of the subject the 
attention of the author was centered upon when he created the 
figure, and in the above-mentioned figures Balzac is evidently 
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Group IV. — First Term : Abstract Relations and Conditions 

The figures in this group consist in the representation of a 
state or act, purely moral or having moral significance, in 
terms of a corresponding physical circumstance or act. We are 
still dealing with spiritual phenomena but the point of view 
is more external. Also the second term of the comparison 
comes nearer to being purely symbolical, and the figures when 
developed take on somewhat the appearance of a parable. 

Rather than make a separate group, I place here the few 
figures dealing with pure abstracts. As a rule the abstract 
quality is expressed in concrete terms only when it is related 
to a human being, in which case it really represents a moral 
state. 

In the Lys dans la vallee about half of the figures are the 
development of the conception of life as a journey, with the 
two details of abime and desert standing out prominently : 
** A m'avancer jusqu'au bord des precipices, k sonder le gouffre 
du mal, k en interroger le fond, en sentir le froid, et me reti- 
rer tout 6mu*' (p. 530) ; ** Apr^sStre descendue dans Tabime 
d'ou elle put voir encore le ciel '' (p. 43S) ; '* Je soupgonnai un 
malheur, comme lorsqu*en marchant sur les voAtes d*une cave 
les pieds ont en quelque sorte la conscience de la profon- 
deur" (p. 427) ; *' Get immense malheur d^roulant ses savanes 
^pineuses k chaque difiicult^ vaincue '' (p. 454) ; *^ Dans ce 
grand naufrage, j'apercevais une ile ou je pouvais aborder" 
(p. 645) ; ** Voyez par quelles voies nous avons march^ Tun 
vers Tautre ; quel aimant nous a dirig^s sur Toc^an des eaux 
ameres.vers la source d'eau douce, coulant au pied des monts 
sur un sable paillete entre deux rives vertes et fleuries '' 
(p. 458) ; '* Gette pens^e m'^leva soudain ^ des hauteurs ^th^- 
r^es. Je me retrouvai dans le ciel de mes anciens songes " 
(p. 462); *^ Elle avait habits comme un palais sombre en crai- 
gnant d'entrer en de somptueux appartements ou brillaient 
des lumi^res " (p. 525) ; '* Je fouille ce monceau de cendres 
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T'.*: :.^*re* »i \:^^ cliv* art lie res-It of a rerr common 
z,r*M,*z\s of t.z'^raL.e cre^ti^L.: tiie aralioies drawn bv Babac 
Jz-rt-A-een ♦p.nt.ijl ar-1 pLTs*cal expene&ces are soch as have 
in fr.^j^t Ui.sf:^ l>*Mon:ie stereotrped, and it is more difficult to 
HtTistz at real on;r-&4*;lv br reworkins: the ideas. With Balzac 
a pr^Untiou^ ^xpre^sion of these banal conceptions often pro- 
duce* H ludicrous, mock-heroic impression. 

Gbolp V. — First Tebm : Acts 

ThiH group includes the comparison between two acts, 
U(iu/illy purely physical, but always belonging to the same 
n\t\\tu* : that is, physical is compared to physical and intellec- 
lufll Ut int4;lleciual. The figures are too diversified to be clas- 
>»i(l**d, and their creation indicates no great originality. The 
pr(»r«^MMioris nerve most frequently as source for the compari- 
son*, in particular drama, war, finance, and law. 
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** Criminelles selon la jurisprudence des grandes dmes " 
(LV., p. 601) ; '' Crimes de l^se-amour'' (LV., p. 604) ; '*Mot 
qui n'^tait pas encore monnay^ " (LV., p. 426) ; *' Cette veuve, 
dontledeuil fut orn6 de quelques galanteries " (MG., p. 318) ; 
^* lis semblaient se designer le dessert comme le champ de 
bataille** (MG., p. 194) ; '* Dans Irois jours devait com- 
mencer une terrible action, \me tragddie bourgeoise sans poi- 
son, ni poignard, ni sang r^pandu ; mais, relativement aux 
acteurs, plus cruelle que tousles dramesaccomplisdansrillustre 
famille des Atrides " (EG., p. 341) ; " Endimanch^s jusqu'aux 
dents " (EG., p. 301) ; " L'assembl^e se remua en masse et 
fit un quart de conversion vers le feu '' (EG., p. 251) ; ''En 
tenant jusqu*au dernier soupir les rSnes de ses millions '' 
(EG., p. 360) ; ** Tons les instruments aratoires dont se sert 
un jeune oisif pour labourer la vie" (EG., p. 248) ; '* La ville 
enti^re le mit pour ainsi dire hors la loi, se souvint de ses 
trahisons, des duret^s, et Texcommunia'' (EG., p. 353). We 
find here also the tendancy to render the idea more concrete 
and definite, either by introducing more of the element of 
physical force or by substituting a specific act for a habit or. 
plan of action. 

Group VI. — First Term : Inanimate Objects 

Group y/, A. — In the Lys dans la valine there are fifteen 
comparisons between objects of a very similar nature : natural 
objects to natural objects and manufactured objects to manu- 
factured : *' La riviere fut comme un sen tier sur lequel nous 
volions '* (p. 547) ; *' La pluie incessante du pollen, beau 
nuage qui papillote dans Fair '' (p. 480) ; ^' Ces r^sidus de pore 
sautes dans sa graisse et qui ressemblent k des trulTes cuites " 
(p. 397). Here I have placed also one comparison between 
animals : {the horse) ** L'hirondelle du desert '' (p. 573). A 
castle is compared once to a flower (p. 417) ; the rest of the 
comparisons are of natural objects to the creations of hiunan 
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arts — music, poetry, jewelry, cloth, architecture : ** Ce 
po^me de fleurs lumineuses qui bourdonnait incessamment 
ses melodies au coeur " (p. 481) ; " Les tremblements de la 
lune dans les pierreries de la riviere ** (p. 444) ; [effect of light 
and shadow) ** Ces jolis jours qui ressemblent k des soieries 
peintes '' (p. 461) ; " line longue all6e de for^t semblable k 
quelque nef de cath^drale, ou les arbres sont des piliers, ou 
leurs branches forment les arceaux de la voiite, au bout de 
laquelle une clairi^re loinlaine aux jours melanges d'ombres 
ou nuances par les teintes rouges du couchant point k travers 
les feuilles et montre comme les vitraux colori^s d'un choeur 
plein d'oiseaux qui chantent'' (p. 478). 

In Un menage de garQon the comparisons are between 
objects of very similar external appearance for the purpose of 
more accurate description . The effect is usually pejorative : 
*' Un chapeau. . .d^coup6 comme une feuille de chou sur 
laquelle auraient v^cu plusieurs chenilles . . . Sa m^chante 
veste ressemblait k un morceau de tapisserie'' (p. 184) ; '* II 
n'abandonnait son col de satin qu'au moment oh il ressemblait 
k de la bourre " (p. H9) ; ** [Le bouilli] diss^qu^ par M. 
Hochon en tranches semblables k des semelles d'escarpins '' 
(p. 223) ; *' Ruisseaux qui^ . .ressemblent k des rubans d'argent 
au milieu d*une robe verte '' (p. 182). The figures in Eugenie 
Grandet resemble rather those of Un minage de garcon ; their 
effect is frequently comical rather than really descriptive : 
*' Sa vieille montre. . . qui ressemblait k un vaisseau hoUan- 
dais '* (p. 216) ; '* Les huit marches. . . ^taient disjointes et 
ensevelies sous de hautes plantes, comme le tombeau d'un 
chevalier enterr^ par sa veuve au temps des croisades 
(p. 266) ; '* Un bilcher od le bois ^tait rang^ avec autant 
d'exactitude que peuvent Tetre les livres d'un bibliophile*' 
(p. 266). 

The figures in this group, especially those that have no 
poetical pretension, are usually well chosen. They give a rather 
definite picture of the object in question and also suggest the 
impression that the author wishes us to receive from the 
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object 'itself and from the person with whom the object is 
associated. 

Group F/, B, — Under this heading I include all personi- 
fications and all animation of inanimate objects. 

The Lys dans la vallie contains two comparisons of inani- 
mate objects to animals, one personification of a part of the 
body, two of insects, and five of buildings: ** La note unique 
du rossignol des eaux ** (p. 436) ; ** Les moulins. . .donnaient 
une voix k cette vallee fremissante " (p. 411). There are four- 
teen personifications of nature : * * Une bruy^re fleurie, couverte 
des diamants de la rosee qui la trempe, et dans laquelle se joue 
le soleil, immensity par^e pour un seul regard qui s'y jette k 
propos'' (p. 478) ; ** Des touflTes blanches. . .vague image des 
formes souhait^es, roul^es comme celles d'une esclave sou- 
mise'' (p. 480). Seven Bgures present flowers as representing 
the thoughts and emotions of man: [bouquet) '* Ge prolixe 
torrent d'amour" (p. 480); ** Des tiges tourment^es comme 
les d^sirs entortilles au fond de T^me'* (p. 480). With a 
great many of these last twenty-one figures, it is hard to decide 
whether they belong here or in Groups I and III ; for instance, 
the last seven all have to do with the bouquets by which 
F^lix expresses his love to Madame de Mortsauf, where in the 
figures of speech he is simply retranslating the flower lan- 
guage into the original. We are in fact dealing with a secret 
code rather than with figurative creation. Gonsidering the 
number of comparisons of women and passions to flowers, the 
reverse process of the personification is, however, very natu- 
ral. The two concepts have become almost identical and either 
may be substituted for the other. 

The personifications in the other two novels are, as a whole, 
decidedly commonplace. In Un menage de ffarQon the eflTect 
is usually comical. In Eugenie Grandet six personify the house 
and furniture. '* Ge terne allait avoir vingt et un ans, il attei- 
gnait k sa majorite " (MG., p. 121) ; '* L'insulte faite k Toppo- 
sition constitutionnelle et au lib^ralisme dans la personne du 
sacro-saint journal *' (MG., p. 168) ; ** En 1806, bien des 
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paroisses ea France ^talent encore yeuves" (MG., p; 189) , 
*'La maison Grandet reprit sa physionomie pour tout le 
monde ** (EG., p. 339) ; '^ Les mars ^pais pr^sentaient leur 
chemise verie" (EG., p. 266); '^ Un marteau qui. . .frappait 
sur la Wte grima^ante d'lm maitre clou" (EG., p. 231) ; " Le 
bruit que chaque feuille produisait dans cette cour sonore en 
se d^tachant de son rameau donnait une r^ponse aux secretes 
interrogations de la jeune fiUe '' (EG., p. 267). Real personi- 
fication, then, plays an almost negligible part in Balzac's pro 
fuse description of inanimate objects. 



CHAPTER in 

. RHETORICAL ANALYSIS OF BALZACS 
FIGURES OF SPEECH 

SufiBcieni examples have been given to suggest the main 
characteristics of the figures of Balzac. In the first place, the 
comparisons result from intellectually conceived rather than 
external similarities ; there are comparatively few figures 
based on form and color, and even fewer where these two 
properties alone dictate the choice of the comparison. There is 
a strong ulterior motive in such comparisons as that of a man's 
face to a skimmer, to fresh butter, or to a wrinkled garment, 
and in the expressions of external similarities between man 
and animals. On the whole, the most frequent effect of the 
figures is to give concrete expression to abstract conceptions ; 
they indicate an imagination susceptible to physical impressions 
and with marked tendencies toward the voluptuous. 

Metaphors naturally predominate, being a more normal form 
of expression ; there is, however, a considerable proportion 
.of formal similes, frequently developed along Virgilian lines. 
A single comparison is often prolonged by a series of similes 
and metaphors and repeated time after time throughout the 
book, so that, in spite of the great number of figures, the 
number of objects from which they are drawn is really not 
particularly large. 

As we have already indicated, there is an intimate relation 
between the type of figures and the character of the novel ; 
in other words, Balzac renders the figures of speech an efficient 
auxiliary in the presentation of his dominating ideas. If we 
except the poetical figures^ we find that, though the rest may 
shock our aesthetic sense, they give a strikingly vivid impres- 
sion of the character or object in question. This is especially 
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true in Group I, A, B, and D, Group V, and Group VI, A, 
where the (igures closely follow conventional lines. But even 
where the figures seem to convey clearly the idea of Balzac, 
the impression left by them is not altogether pleasing ; and 
their analysis from a rhetorical and an esthetic point of view 
reveals more to blame than to praise. 

Probably the most general fault is related to the tendency 
to exaggeration which finds expression in various elements of 
Balzac's novels : the characters and bank accounts, his hyper- 
boles and broad generalizations. There is much color-height- 
ening by means of figures. This is not necessarily a defect, 
for a certain amount of exaggeration can be justified from the 
artistic standpoint in any phase of literary creation ; as to 
how much can be used to good effect, it is impossible to fix a 
standard^ for this depends on the reader's bent of mind, and on 
the degree of assimilation of his own ideas to those of the 
author. Here we find an intimation as to why the estimates of 
Balzac's work as a whole, or of single works such as the 
Lys dans la valine, have varied so widely at different periods 
and with different individuals. 

In Eugenie Grandet the most pretentious figures grow out • 
of the effort to magnify the import of this tragidie bourgeoUe^ 
so commonplace in appearance, which Balzac wills to interpret 
as surpassing the terrible and thrilling dramas enacted in the 
family of the Atrides. The intrigues for the hand of Eugenie 
are likened to the struggles of the Medici and Pazzi at Flor- 
ence ; Eugenie shows more courage, when she replaces the 
sugar on the table before the eyes of her father, than the wom- 
an who sustains with bleeding hands a silken ladder whereby 
her lover is escaping. Here the figure is pretentious, for a 
commonplace act is compared to a grandiose one ; but, as 
expressed, there is really no exaggeration. Un menage de 
garQon contains exaggerations of power and importance, as 
when Flore under the domination of Philippe is likened to 
France in the hands of Napoleon ; but exaggeration here is 
usually in the direction of excessive materialism, which will 
be the subject of a later discussion. 
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The above-mentioned pretentious figures we can accept 
with a smile at the conscious or unconscious irony of the 
author; but in the Lys dans la valine the effort to idealize, 
which appears only sporadically in EuginieGrandet^ produces 
solid masses, as it were, of pretentious poetical figures, which 
become insipid from their very number and from their char- 
acter. Nearly all the comparisons to religious emotions, to 
saints, martyrs, and the like, come under this head ; while the 
comparisons to flowers, fluids, and flames offend by the manner 
of expression rather than by the basal idea. A single short 
paragraph containing six distinct figures will serve to illustrate 
this point : 

^' Je lui contai mon enfance et ma'jeunesse, non comme je 
vous Tai dite, en la jugeant k distance, mais avec les paroles 
ardentesdu jeune homme de qui les blessures saignaient encore. 
Ma voix re ten tit comme la hache des b^cherons dans une forSt. 
Devant elle tomb^rent k grand bruit les ann^es mortes, les 
longues douleurs qui les avaient h^riss^es de branches sans 
feuillage. Je lui peignis avec des mots enfi^vr^s une foule de 
details terribles dont je vous ai fait gr^ce. J^^talai le tr^sor 
de mes voeux brillants, Tor vierge de mes d^sirs, tout un coeur 
brMant conserve sous les glaces de ces Alpes entass^es par 
un continuel hiver. Lorsque, courb6 sous le poids de mes 
soufTrances redites avec les charbons d'lsaie, j'attendis un 
mot de cette femme qui m*6coutait la t£te baiss^e, elle ^claira 
les t^n^bres par un regard, elle anima les mondes terrestres 
et divins par un seul mot ** (LV., p. 451-52). 

When the conception is banal^ a pretentious elaboration is 
all the more disagreeable, and the figure becomes pure verbiage 
worthy olih^ precieuses : *' Vous m'avez nagu^re dirig^ savam- 
ment k travers les voies p^rilleuses du grand monde " (LV., 
p. 545); " Ge tr^sor englouti dans les eaux dormantes de 
Toubli " (LV., p. 453) ; ** Ce regard mouille . . . comme un ^ter- 
nel joyau dont les feux brillent aux jours difficiles " (LV., 
p. 453) ; *' Nos &mes, qui, pour ainsi dire, entraient Tune chez 
Tautre sans obstacle, mais sans y 6tre convives par le baiser '' 
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(LV,, p. 475) ; " Renversaotle pompeui ^ditice ilevi par sa 
pr^f^rence maternelte " (MG., p. 324] ; " Drap^ sur son lit 
de mort dans le manteau de la philosopbie encyclopediste '' 
(MG., p, 189) ; *' L'amour vrai, I'Binour des anges, I'amour 
fier qui vit de sa douleur et qui en meurt '' (EG., p. 382) ; 
" Coli(ichets de dandy. . .toua les instruments aratoires dont 
se sertunjeune oisif pour labourer la vie " (EG., 248). 

The prime requisite of a figure of speech is that it should be 
apt, that it should be suitable to the thing compared. If there 
is no external resemblance between the two objects, or if tbe 
two concepts are not associated m our minds so that (hey can 
produce similar intellectual or emotional reactions, tbe %ure 
is unjustifiable. The effort to magnify the import of the subject 
under discussion naturally leads the author to compare it to 
something with which it is incompatible; thus many of the 
inexact, absurd, and meaningless figures are the result of 
some form of pretension. The comparison of F^Iix drinking 
the tears of Madame de Mortsauf to a man taking the holy 
communion would be revolting if the comparison were not so 
incongruous as to be ridiculous. The comparisons to flowers, 
fluids, and flames have in general no very distinct meaning, 
and when we are told that the mournful tones of Madame de 
Mortsauf exhaled an odor like that of cut (decaying ?) flowers 
(LV., p. 373), we are at a loss to relate the two ideas even 
emotionally. Other examples of questionable clearness and 
aptness are : " Ma chair laiss^e en lambeaux dans son coeur " 
(LV., p. 504) ; " Un visage oil les ailes du plaisir avaient sem^ 
leur poussi^re diapr^e " (LV., p. 60S) ; " Son corps ignore la 
sueur, il aspire le feu dans I'atmospb^re et vit dans I'eau sous 
peine de ne pas vivre " (LV., p. 568). More external is the 
incongruity in such expressions as : " Une femme. . .se posa 
prfes de moi par un mouvement d'oiseau qui s'abat sur son 
nid " (LV., p. 408); " Je suis jalouse ! dit-elle avec un accent 
d'exaltation qui ressemblait au coup de tonoerre d'un orage 

.v., p. 457). 

les of improper comparison from Eugenie Grandel 
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are: ^' [Nanon] plant^e sur ses pieds coinme un ch^ne de 
soixante ans sur ses racines ** (EG., 234) ; '* Le bonhomme 
sauta sur le n^cessaire coinme un tigre fond sur un enfant 
endormi '' (EG., p. 361). The first figure is rendered incon- 
gruous by the mention of roots ; as for the second, if a tiger 
should attack a sleeping child at all, it would not be in the 
manner that the passage suggests. When Balzac adds endormi, 
he is forgetting for the moment his figure in the desire to 
emphasize the helplessness of Eugenie. 

The impropriety in the figures of Balzac comes largely from 
the fact that they are too physical, too materialistic for the 
thing compared. This is especially true of the Lys dans la 
vallecy while in Un menage de garQon^ where everything is 
placed on a materialistic basis, the figures fit in very naturally, 
though occasionally the limit seems to be overstepped ; ' * Une 
femme, verte comme une noy^e de deux jours '* (MG., p. 333). 
In the Lys dans la vallee, however, the all-pervasive material- 
ism of the figures is displeasing, almost revolting, by con- 
trast with the evident purpose of idealizing. When F6lix seeks 
in the heart of his mother ** des endroits friables '' where he 
can attach ** quelques rameaux d'affection " (LV., p. 405), 
when he speaks of a woman as ** s^ch^e sur sa tige, fautede 
seve '' (LV., p. 525), or when he compares Madame de Mort- 
sauf to a worm-eaten fruit that is nearing the stage of putrifac- 
tion, he is far from the realm of poetic impressions. Eugenie 
Grandet presents a measured use of expressions of materialism 
in its crudest form. ** Un nez. . .flavescent k T^tat normal, 
mais compUtement rouge apres les repas, espdce de ph^no- 
m^ne v^g6tal " (EG., p. 376), and : ** La joie semblait s*^- 
chapper comme une fum^e par les crevasses de son brun 
visage " (EG., p. 379) are not exactly pleasing to our sen- 
sibilities, but they are in accord with the tone of the passage 
and with the impression produced by the person described. 

The continued expression of the abstract by the concrete 
produces an impression of materialism. Such comparisons, 
used with discretion, could be made, however, to produce 
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extremely poetic effects; the fault with many of Balzac^s 
figures is merely that they insist too much on the similarities, 
they introduce details that mar the poetic suggestion. This can 
be exemplified by cases where a single word added spoils the 
figure. We can form a vague conception of thoughts flooding 
the soul like waves, but when we are told that they '^ jail- 
lissent ^cumeuses '' (LV., p. 481), our imagination balks. It is 
acceptable that the soul should bathe in pleasure, but it is 
hard to conceive of its being '* rafratchie sur toutes ses surfaces, 
caress^e dans ses plis les plus profonds *' (LV. , p. 473). Similarly, 
after a long comparison of Madame de Mortsauf to a bit of heath- 
er near the Villa Diodati, Balzac adds : *' Son corps avait la ver- 
deur que nous admirons dans les feuilles nouvellement d^pliees " 
(LV., p. 421). ** Un teint cuivr^, verdi de place en place * 
(MG., p. 269) offers an interesting example, in which copper 
complexion suggested the idea of the green corrosion seen so 
often on copper vessels. 

Finally, we have figures which do not accord with themselves. 
The incoherence is largely attributable to exuberance of imag- 
ination. From the multitude of images that arise in his mind, 
Balzac does not choose ; he adds them one after the other in 
such quick succession that they frequently overlap. We may 
define a mixed or incoherent figure as one in which two or 
more incompatible images are evoked to represent the same 
object or concept. In order that such a figure may be permis- 
sible, it isnotsufiicient that the figurative expressions should 
be commonplace ; all but one of them must lose entirely the 
power of producing an image. Until then a sort of intellectual 
wrench is necessary in order to grasp the meaning, a process 
which is especially disagreeable to the French mind, with its 
love of fitness and exactness. In the following examples, the 
incoherence is comparatively unobtrusive : '* Enivr^ d'ambi- 
tion par cette femme, Charles avait caress^, pendant la tra- 
vers^e, toutes ces esp^rances, qui lui furent pr^sent^es par 
une main habile et sous forme de confidences vers^es de coeur 
k coeur " (EG., p. 377) ; ** Une teinte de pi6t6 passionn^e qui 
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versa dans Tftme de son enfant ch6rie la lumi^re de Tamour 
celeste " (LV., p. 434) ; *' Nos 4mes 6taient en proie k ces boule- 
versements qui les sillonnent de mani^re k y laisser d'^ternelles 
empreintes" (LV., p. 466). Each figure, however, presents three 
or more ideas that do not harmonize, as for instance en proie^ 
bouleversementa^ sillonnent, and empreintes. The tendency of 
Balzac seems to be to collect all the sense-impressions suggested 
by an idea and to fuse them into a single figure. A bouquet 
appears as poetry, light, and music, with a slight personifi- 
cation and a suggestion of a bee : ^ ' Ce po^me de flexors lumi- 
neuses qui bourdonnait incessamment ses melodies au coeur, 
en y caressant des voluptes cach^es " (LV., p. 481). More 
external is the confusion of an arrow and a shot in : '^ Jamais 
cet homme n'avait nxanqu^ de lui d^cocher une fleche au 
coeur. Oiseau sublime atteint dans son vol par ce grossier 
gr^in de plomb, elle tomba"(LV., p. 526). *' Tune connais- 
sais pas ton oncle, pourquoi pleures-tu? lui dit son pere en 
lui lan^ant un de ces regards de tigre afTam^ qu^il jetait sans 
doute k ses tas d'or '' (EG., p. 276) lacks aptness as well as 
coherence ; the glance of an angry father, of a hungry tiger, 
and of a miser before his gold can be hardly be assimilated 
into a single concept. The most marked tendency in the Lys 
dans la valUe is to fuse the various conceptions noted in Group 
III, as when F61ix speaks of Madame de Mortsauf as '* cette 
fleur sid^rale " (LV., p. 437). Other examples are: ** Pour 
aspirer Tair qui sortait de sa l^vre charge de son Ame, pour 
^treindre cette lumiere parl^e avec Tardeur ifue j'aurais mise 
a serrer la comtesse sur mon sein '' (LV., p. 419) ; ** Je sentis 
un parfum de femme qui brilla dans mon kme comme y brilla 
depuis la po^sie orientale '' (LV., p, 408). Madame de Mort- 
saufs speech is air surcharged with her soul, it is a light, yet 
at the same time Felix embraces it as he would the woman 
herself. 

In the light of what has been said, we may analyse certain 
phases of the intellectual process by which Balzac creates his 
figures. The continual repetition of practically the same figure 
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would indicate that, in addition to the figures resulting from 
a spontaneous operation of the imagination, there are others 
that grow up out of a preconceived notion of similarity. It is 
in this last class that the most salient faults occur, resulting 
from an imperfect analysis of the real relations between the 
two terms of the comparisons. The human consciousness 
crowded with concepts is like a sheet of paper on which 
thousands of overlapping circles of all sizes have been drawn. 
To make a perfect comparison, one must see in just how far 
the two concepts coincide, and admit in the expression of the 
figure of speech nothing that directs the attention away firom 
the common territory ; an artistic figure is one in which the 
reader does not feel that the author has overstepped the 
limits. 

Balzac, who frequently unites concepts that really are rela- 
ted by very unessential traits and that have little common terri- 
tory, oversteps the limit in both directions. We have already 
noted, in speaking of figures that are not apt, that he forces a 
figure in order to make it better suit the idea which he wishes 
to present ^ Similarly he tends to add to the figure something 
that may refer directly to the first term but is out of place as 
applied to the second. Thus in the tiger-boa comparison of 
Grandet, the last word miihodique refers to Grandet rather 
than to the serpent. In : '* EUe tremblait de laisser cette bre- 
bis [Eugenie], blanche comme elle^ seule au milieu d'lm monde 
^goiste qui voulait lui arracher sa toison, ses tr^sors ** (EG., 
p. 364), (resors refers to Eugenie and not to the ewe. From 
such expressions, which arise from the desire to express 
everything, it is but a step to mixed metaphor ; if his mind 
reverts too strongly to the literal sense, the author may re- 
express it by an entirely different figure. But it is usually in the 
other direction that the mind of Balzac is directed. He loses 
sight of his original idea and develops the figure for its own 
sake, as for example in : '^ Son d^sir va comme le tourbillon du 
desert, le desert dont I'ardente immensity se peint dans ses 

1. See supra J p. 32. 
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yeux, le desert plein d'azur et d'amour, avec son ciel inalte- 
rable, avec ses frafches nuits ^toil^es " (LV., p. 568) ; " Hen- 
riette ^tait Toiseau chantant ses po^mes orientaux dans son 
bocage au bord du Gange, et, oomme une pierrerie vivante, 
volant de branche en branche parmi les roses d'un immense 
volkam^ria ioujours fleuri '' (LV., p. 586). More especially 
in the cases we have noted of over-emphasis of the materialism, 
it seems that the image has entirely replaced the original idea 
in the mind of Balzac. Indeed he often fuses in such a way 
the figurative and the literal that we are inclined to believe 
that he loses the ability to distinguish between the two, 
that he uses the figures without being conscious that he is 
departing from the normal speech. 

The figures indicate also the lack of such critical sense as 
would naturally belong to a man working more soberly, 
without such feverish enthusiasm or inspiration of creation : 
a critical spirit that would restrain his natural tendencies, 
correct the patent faults, soften the brutality of the materialism, 
and restrict the number of the figures. 



\ 



CHAPTER IV 

CAUSES OF BALZAC'S FREQUENT USE OF FIGURES 

As one may judge from the above, Balzac is exceedingly 
fond of figures of speech and uses them much more than the 
average prose writer. His novels at times teem with them : a 
single comparison is carried out into many ramifications, or 
one follows another in quick succession, as on page 419 of 
the Ly$ dans lavallee^ where there are fifteen distinct figures. 
Moreover, a large proportion of the figures shock our sense of 
propriety in one way or another. On the whole, in quantity 
and quality they present a somewhat undigested and indigest- 
ible mass. Indeed the severe and almost universal criticism 
of Balzac's style — aside from composition in the broader 
sense — is largely equivalent to a criticism of his figures of 
speech, for it is in them that the vulgarity, bad taste, bombast, 
galimatias^ and pretentiousness most often find expression. 
When Sainte-Beuve, Taine, or Faguet wish to illustrate cer- 
tain bad qualities of Balzac's style, it is his figures of speech 
that they quote ; and if you remove the figures of speech from 
a page of his novels, you have as a rule a passage of simple, 
straightforward prose that does not in any way merit the 
following not altogether unjustifiable tirade of Pontmartin : 
'* Quel encombrement ! que de phrases estropi^es ! que de 
pages hydropiques ! que d'obscurit^s ! que d'afl^^teries ! que 
d'emphase ! que de n^ologismes inacceptables ! que de m6ta- 
phores incoh^rentes ! que d'analogies impossibles ! Sous cette 
richesse apparente que d'embarras et de g^ne ! Quelle fatigue 
pour arriver k faire moins bienen voulant mieuxfaire, k tout 
embrouiller en voulant tout dire M '' The problem that faces 
us in a study of the figures of Balzac may be formulated in 

1. Causeries littiraire$j p. 302. 
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the following way. Here is a man who m many respects is 
a master of language and who is constantly trying to find the 
best expression for his ideas. From his correspondence and 
from the testimony of his friends we have abundant evidence 
that he literally tortured himself in his efforts to perfect his 
style. Then why does he drag in this apparently extraneous 
mass of figures which seems so often to hinder rather than to 
aid his expression? Or, to resolve the problem into its three 
main divisions : Why does Balzac use so many figures ? What 
explanation can we find for the kind of figures that he uses ? 
What impression is made by these figures upon the reader? 
In the present chapter we are concerned primarily with the 
first of these questions. 

Let us first consider what offers itself as the simplest explan- 
ation. The figure of speech is a literary artifice and is frequently 
used as a stylistic ornament. It is only natural that Balzac in 
his efforts to attain to an artistic style should seize upon a 
process which had been effectively used by others and which 
appeared easy to imitate, since it might be considered to entail 
only an external grafting. This explanation will account in 
large measure for the unusually frequeat use of figures in the 
Lya dans la vallee. The greater contemporaries of Balzac were 
consummate stylists ; Gautier, G. Sand, Hugo, Lamennais, 
M^rim^e, Chateaubriand, and others were endowed with 
artistic or poetic natures, and each had built up for himself 
out of the ruins of classicism a style suitable to his geniiis : 
styles which had many admirers in the days when the roman- 
tic emphasis on form was at its height, and which today 
might serve as models for certain genres. Though Balzac 
would not have accorded stylistic superiority to all of these, 
the continual harping of the critics on his lack of style worried 
him, and he determined to show them what he could do when 
he tried. The Lys dans la valUe is an attempt to rewrite 
VolupU and to surpass Sainte-Beuve in his own field of the 
psychological novel ; it was to be a sublime idyl of pure love. 
He refers several times in his correspondence to the difficulty 
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that he has in composing it. ^' J'ai voulu me servirdu langage 
de Massillon et cet instniment-I^ est lourd k manier K'^ In 
his effort to write ornately, to make the style match the sub- 
limity of the subject, he has added figure after figure, until 
he resembles the painter in the Chef-d^ceuvre inconnu who ^ in 
his constant desire to add just one more element of beauty to 
his canvas, makes of it an unintelligible daub for all others 
but himself. 

But we cannot accept the desire for stylistic adornment 
as the only or even the chief reason for the frequent use of 

« 

figurative language : what we find in the Lys dans la vallee 
is simply an exaggeration of a natural stylistic tendency of 
Balzac. He was already much addicted to the figure of speech, 
as we see from Eugdnie Grandet, and we may judge that its 
use corresponded to some conscious or unconscious need of 
the author. This brings us to the question of the fundamental 
purpose of figures. It is true that they may be purely stylistic 
ornaments, yet even as such they should produce in the 
reader an impression, an emotional reaction, desired by the 
author. They serve also to present an idea in a clearer and 
more forceful manner. In the comparison of an unfamiliar or 
indescribable object to something well known to the reader, 
they facilitate expression by the substitution of familiar con- 
cepts for a long abstract or technical discussion. The figure is, 
as it were, a pattern laid down by which the reader is to cut 
the still shapeless cloth of his thought. The expression would 
lose effectiveness if we should try to give an accurate de- 
scription ; the figure is more forceful because it is shorter, be- 
cause it requires an effort of the imagination to grasp the real 
meaning, which is not directly expressed. The mind is forced 
to form a definite concrete image, and receives a more vivid 
and lasting impression. Literal speech might be compared to 
an electric current passing through a series of wires in con- 
tact, and the figure of speech to the spark when the two wires 
are separated : a metaphor such as '* the wings of night'' 

4. Letlret k VEtrang^re, Vol. I, p. 277 ; cf, p. 278. 
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is really an incorrect expression, causing a break in the con- 
tinuity of the thought. The greater the distance between the 
two wires, the brighter the spark will be, up to the point where 
the current will not make the leap ; the stronger the current, 
the greater the possible leap. Thus the objects compared may 
become absolutely incompatible, and you have a figure which 
is virtually meaningless, but an impassioned style such as that 
of Balzac vitalizes many figures that would fall flat in a cold, 
classical style with, consequently, a colder, more critical read- 
er. We may suppose then that Balzac sought by the use of the 
figures to attain to a more adequate and more forceful expres- 
sion of his ideas. In order to get a better comprehension oi 
this statement, let us consider the problems which would face 
a Balzac writing in France in the early nineteenth century. 

The enforced formation of images is one of the most impor- 
tant elements in vivid writing. Our ordinary modes of expres- 
sion have become so stereotyped that the words are purely 
abstract symbols and present no picture to the mind : they 
may even be used and heard without a full realization of their 
meaning, because they simply revive the same emotional reac- 
tion that was produced when they were heard before. It is 
true that language is largely a network of originally figurative 
expressions, — ivre de joie^ chef in its various meanings, or 
penser^ etymologically the same as peser, — but by constant 
use figures lose all image-arousing power and become purely 
abstract. The tendency in language, when such expressions 
become banal, is to introduce a new expression, Bspeser in a 
similar meaning to that of penser ; for the mind must crystalize 
an abstract conception around concrete phenomena in order 
to use it. With the French, a supremely intellectual people 
who deal readily with abstract concepts, this tendency is not 
so evident. In the development of their language up to the 
nineteenth century (barring the increase and the more extended 
use of scientific terms in the second half of the eighteenth), 
they have striven to limit rather than to extend their vocab- 
ulary ; they have tended to restrict themselves to a single 
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irorrf iat aaj omt zcnci&liMii c n aetpC tmi to leave tbe partic- 
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If we stodT tbe marten of French literature, we find that, 
in a majoritv of case^. ther depart little from this standard 
Frencb mode of eKpression. We find also that their preemi- 
nence is due to artistic imitatioo of the classics, to delicate 
psychological analysis, to the expression of the latent passions 
and aspirations of man, to their channing imagination and 
fancy, or to tbeir treatment of the problems of philosophy, 
morality, and society, all presented in a form and style that 
approaches perfection for the particular genre. But their 
creations do not give a powerful illusion of life, we do not 
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turn a street-corner expecting to meet one of their characters 
face to face. Rabelais, Moli^re and Saint-Simon, however, 
belong to a smaller group who are preeminently creators. 
They present not abstractions but real human beings that be- 
come personal acquaintances of the reader, social orders that 
seem as palpable to him as the one in which he lives. There is 
an intangible something which we can only define by that 
undefinabie term, genius, by which these men impose the 
creatures of their imagination ' upon our consciousness in spite 
of an improbability or even impossibility of their ever having 
existed. There is something in these authors that appeals to 
us as do the crude elemental forces of nature ; this is reflected 
in their styles, which do not respect the more conventional 
ideas of composition. Careless of restraint, they seek a mode 
of expression conformable to their subjects; one that leaves 
them unhampered in personal expression ; for in the last 
analysis the pulse of life must be transmitted from the author's 
own personality. It is interesting to note that the characters 
of Moliere, who almost necessarily made greater concessions 
to convention, tend moire than those of Rabelais and Saint- 
Simon to become types or abstractions. 

My purpose is not to claim that Rabelais, Moliere and 
Saint-Simon outrank the other great writers, but to bring out 
by the contrast I have made that the author who produces 
an illusion of life must have greater freedom in the choice of 
his modes of expression ; he must speak a language which it- 
self has life and partakes of the nature of the creator and of 
the thing created . 

Rabelais gave his imagination carte blanche among all the 
verbal riches of the renaissance, and reveled in metaphors and 
similes : no author ever had freer range for his genius. And 
when we read Rabelais, we read him without stylistic prej- 
udice, for there had been set up no conventional standard for 
his time. The content and the style impress themselves upon 
us as so intimately related, so perfectly in harmony, that we 

i. For Saint-Simon, see in/*ra, p. 44. 
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and expressions to suit his ideas. In speaking of certain Old- 
French words, he says to his sister : ' ' Quels jolis mots I expri- 
ment^ils bien ce quUls veulent dire I . . . Qui a done le droit 
de faire Faumdme k une langue, si ce n'est pas T^crivain ? * '' 

In the Contes drolatiqueSj where he wished merely to tell a 
story, he had the happy idea of going back and borrowing the 
rich, picturesque, and unfettered language of the sixteenth 
century, which he handled with masterly art and charming 
effectiveness. Even here he probably did not attempt an accu* 
rate reproduction of the language of Rabelais ; he sought 
freedom and not a change of masters. Language was an in- 
strument that had to be fashioned to his purpose. 

But such a medium was not suitable for modern subjects 
and the various philosophical and social problems that they 
involve. Balzac*s ideas on modem style are indicated in his 
criticism of Stendhal, for whom he expresses unbounded 
admiration in so far as the content of his works was concerned, 
but ^' il n*a pas assez soign^ la forme ; il 6crivait comme les 
oiseaux chantent, et notre langue est une sorte de Madame 
Honesta qui ne trouve rien de bien que ce qui est irr^pro- 
chable, cisel^, Uch^ ^ '' The form of this criticism seems strange 
as coming from Balzac, but he does not see how Stendhal 
could expect to express himself in the simple, correct, colorless, 
iigureless style of the eighteenth century ^. 

1. OEuvres, Vol. XXIV, pp. lvii-lviii. 

2. //)t</., pp. 491-92. 

3. Balzac was by no means alone in his desire to infuse new blood • 
into the French language. The matter had been discussed in the journals 
and parliamentary debates. Chateaubriand, M™* de Stafil, Victor Hugo 
and others had hazarded innovations in vocabulary, syntax, and figura- 
tive creations. Stendhal, on the contrary, is an out-and-out reactionary 
in matter of language. He says in Racine et Shakespeare (1823, p. il5) : " II 
ne fautpas innover dans la langue parce que la langue est une chose de 
convention. Laissons cette gloire [d*inventer des tours nouveaux] k M"** 
de Stadl, h MM. de Chateaubriand, de Marechangy, etc... II est surqu'il 
est plus vite fait d'inventer un tour que de le chercher p^niblement au 
fond d'une Letlre provinciale ou d'une harangue de Patru. Une langue 
est compos^e de ses tours non moins que de ses mots. Toutes les fois 
qu*une idee a d^jk un tour qui I'exprime clairement, pourquo! en pro- 
duire un nouveau ? Cf. Brunot in : Petit de JuUeville, Ilistoire de la langue 
et de la liltirature fran^aises^ Vol. VIII, p. 714. 
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There is a most interesting paragraph in Louis Lambert 
which, though obscure in places, throws light on Balzac's 
attitude towards words as expressions of ideas. Louis Lambert 
is speaking of the fascinating study of the origin and develop- 
ment of words : 

'' L'assemblage des lettres, leurs formes, la figure qu'elles 
donnent k un mot, dessinent exactement, suivant le caract^re 
de chaque peuple, des etres inconnus dont le souvenir est en 
nous. Qui nous expliquera philosophiquement la transition de 
la sensation k la pens^e, de la pens^e au verbe, du verbe k 
son expression hi^roglyphique, des hi^rogljphes k Talphabet, 
de Talpbabet k T^Ioquence ^crite, dont la beauts reside dans 
une suite d'images class^es par les rh^teurs, et qui sont comme 
les hi^roglyphes de la pens^e? L'antique peinture des id^es 
humaines configur^es par les formes zoologiques n'aurait-elle 
pas determine les premiers signes dont s*est servi TOrient pour 
6crire ses langages ? Puis n*aurait*elle pas traditionnellement 
laisse quelques vestiges dans nos langues modernes, qui toutes 
se sont partag6 les debris du verbe primitif des nations, verbe 
majestueux et solennel, dont la majesty, dont la solennit^ 
d^croissent k mesure que vieillissent les soci^t^s ; dont les 
retentissements si sonores dans la Bible h^braique, si beaux 
encore dans la Gr^ce, s'afFaiblissent k travers les progr^s de 
nos civilisations successives ? Est-ce k cet ancien esprit que 
nous devons les mysteres enfouis dans toute parole humaine ? 
N'existe-t-il pas dans le mot vrai une sorte de rectitude fan- 
tastique ? Ne se trouve-t-il pas dans le son href qu'il exige 
une vague image de la chaste nudity, de la simplicity du vrai 
en toute chose ? Cette syllabe respire je ne sais quelle fratcheur. 
J'ai pris pourexemple la formuled'une id^e abstraite, nevou- 
lant pas expliquer le probl^me par un mot qui le rendit trop 
facile k comprendre, comme celui du vol, ou tout parle aux 
sens. N'en est-il pas ainsi de chaque verbe? Tons sont empreints 
d'un vivant pouvoir quHls tiennent de Tftme, et qu'ils lui res- 
tituent par les mysteres d une action et d'une reaction mer- 
veilleuses entre la parole et la pens^e. Ne dirait-on pas dun 
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amant qui puise sur les l^vres de sa maiiresse autant d^amour 
qu'il lui en communique ? Par leur seule physionomie, les 
mots raniment dans noire cerveau les creatures auxquelles ils 
servent de vetement '* (pp. 3-4). 

About the same idea is expressed by Taine when he defends 
the style of Balzac: *^ Vos mots sont des notations^ ayant 
chacun sa valeur exacte, fix^e par la racine et ses alliances ; 
les sieus sont des symboles dont la reverie capricieuse invente 
le sens et Temploi. II a ^t^ sept ans, dit-il, k comprendre ce 
qu'est la langue fran^aise. La v^rit6 est qu'il Ta 6tudi^e pro- 
fond^ment, mais k sa fa9on, comme d^autres qu*on accuse 
aussi d*4tre barbares. Pour eux, chaque mot est, non un chifiTre, 
mais un ^veil damages : ils le pesent, le retournent, le scan- 
dent ; pendant ce temps un nuage d*^motions et de figures 
fugitives traverse leur cerveau . . . le mot est pour eux Tappel 
soudain de ce monde vague d'apparitions ^vanouies^ '' 

The central idea of the paragraph in Louis Lambert is that 
every word presents to the mind an image of the thing that 
it represents, an idea which is elaborated in a way that illus- 
trates two striking characteristics of Balzac's unscientifically 
scientific mind. Intolerant of half-way affirmations, he tends 
to carry any principle to its ultimate conclusion ; not only do 
concrete terms produce concrete images, but an abstract 
adjective such as true ; and we know that he even holds that 
the names of people are an index to their character. Secondly, 
in his mania for logical explanation of all phenomena, he 
imagines that the power of evocation resides in the actual 
form of the word and of the letters composing it, and that 
the form and arrangement of the alphabetic symbols must 
preserve traces of the primitive status when writing had the form 
of pictures more or less directly suggesting the idea to be repre- 
sented. A typical Balzac theory, an ingenious mixing of fact 
and fancy, but it evidences Efalzac's feeling of the need for 
vivid expression. He claims that the literal expression has the 
power to evoke the image, but a few lines above he has said 

1. Nouveaux e$$ais de critique et d'histoire, pp. 42 ff. 
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thai the impression made by a word becomes more and more 
indistinct as you advance from the most ancient language to- 
wards the modern, and also that rhetorical images are the hiero- 
glyphics of thought. He feels this so much that in this very par- 
agraph he uses numerous figures in order to express his idea. 
From what we have said of the nature of figures of speech, 
it is evident that they do offer at least a partial solution of the 
problem of stylistic revivification. The possibilities of figura- 
tive creation are infinite in number and variety. We have al- 
ready seen that Balzac uses comparisons in order to convey 
more adequately, more strikingly, more palpably the desired 
impression. Note, for example, the vivid picture of the wretched 
abandoned Rabouilleuse as given by the succession of figures. 
It all but awakens the physiological reaction of disgust that 
you would feel in beholding such a scene in real life : ** Une 
femme, verte comme une noy6e de deux jours, et maigre 
comme Test ime ^tique deux heures avant sa mort. Ce cadavre 
infect avait une mechanic rouennerie k carreaux sur sa tete 
d^pouill^e de cheveux. Le tour des yeux caves 6tait rouge et les 
paupi^res 6taient comme des pellicules d*oeuf (MG., p. 333). 
Also the figures furnish an escape valve for Balzac's plethora 
of ideas and his exuberance of imagination : ^* Les conversa- 
tions entre camarades 6taient dominies par le monde oriental 
et sultanesque du Palais- Royal. Le Palais-Royal ^tait un Eldo- 
rado d'amour ou, le soir, les lingots couraient tout monnay^s. 
L^ cessaient les doutes les plus vierges, Ik pouvaieni s apaiser 
nos curiosit^s allum^es ! Le Palais-Royal et moi, nous f{lmes 
deux asymptotes dirig^es Tune vers Tautre sans pouvoir se 
rencontrer " (LV., p. 402). Or : " Voyez par quelles voies 
nous avons march^ Fun vers Tautre ; quel aimant nous a diri- 
g^s sur Toc^an des eaux am^res, vers la source d'eau douce, 
coulant au pied des monts sur un sable paillet6, entre deux 
rives vertes et fleuries. N'avons-nous pas, comme les mages, 
suivi la m^me ^toile ? Nous voici devant la creche d'oii s'^veille 
un divin enfant qui lancera ses filches au front des arbres nus, 
qui nous ranimera le monde par ses cris joyeux, qui par des 

VIII. 4 
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plaisirs incessants donnera dn godt k la yie, rendra aux nuits 
leur sommeil, aux joars leur all^resse. Qui done a serr6 chaque 
ann^ de nouveaoz noeuds entre nous ? Ne sommes-nous pas plus 
que fr^re et scBur? Ne d^ez jamais ce que le ciel a r^uni. 
Les souffrances doni vous parlez ^taient le grain r^pandu k 
flots par la main du semeur pour faire ^ore la moisson d^j^ 
dor^e par le plus beau des soleils. Voyex ! voyez ! N'irons-nous 
pas ensemble tout cueillir biin k brin? '' (LV., p. 458). The 
impression given by such passages may be painful at times, 
but they represent a superabundant vitality, the overflow of 
a highly developed sensibility, and should be judged in their 
setting as regards the work and the author ^ 

Balzac then was drawn instinctively to the figure of speech 
because it seemed to furnish a more adequate expression for 
certain phases of his genius ; and, though he may have made 
many mistakes, we cannot say that he failed in his purpose . 
I shall later on discuss this point, as to the effect of the style 
on the reader, giving here only a quotation from Sainte-Beuve, 
who certainly cannot be accused of favorable prejudice. His 
praise is given grudgingly and with restrictions : 'Ml est un 
peu comme ces gen^raux qui n'emportent la moindre position 
qu'en prodiguant le sang des troupes (c'est I 'encre seulement qu'il 
prodigue) et qu'en perdant ^norm^ment de monde. Mais, bien 
que r^conomie des moyens doive compter, Tessentiel apr^s 
tout, c'est d'arriver k un r^sultat, et M. de Balzac en mainte 
occasion est et demeure victorieux. — II commence si bien 
chaque r^cit, il nous circonvient si vivement, qu'il n'y a pas 
moyen de r^sister et de dire non k ses promesses ; il nous 
prend les mains, il nous introduit de gr^ ou de force dans 
chaque aventure. — On froisse la page sous sa main, mais on 
y revient ; on est 4mu enGn, entrain^, on se penche malgr^ soi 

1. Compare Saint- Preux excusing himself for figures used in a former 
letter : *• Pour peu qu'on ait'de ch^leur dansTesprit, on a besoin de m^ta- 
pbores et d'expressions figur^es pour se faire entendre. . . il n*y a qu'un 
g^omdtre et un sot qui puissent parler sans figures... Mes propres phrases 
me font rire, je I'avoue, et je les trouve absurdes, grfice au soin que 
vous avez pris k les isoler ; mais laissez-les ou je les ai mises, vous les 
trouverez claires, et m^me ^nergiques " (La nouvelle H4lotse^ II, p. 16). 
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vers ce gouffre inassouvi ^ " What higher praise can an 
author receive than that he has gained his ends, that he has 
held your interest, imposed his ideas upon you, and made you 
accept his creations in spite of yourself. Such praise concerns 
the style as well as the content, whatever the intention of the 
critic, for such an impression could not be produced if the style 
were not in harmony with the content. That is all we can 
rightly ask of any style. Brunetiere says : ** Trop souvent il 
n*a r^ussi k exprimer sa pens^e qu'au moyen d'une multitude 
de m^taphores qui approchent du galimatias ^ " ; but these 
very metaphors give an impression of vigor, or material life, 
they relieve the monotony and chill of enumeration of detail and 
abstract analysis^ they keep our mind alert by the necessity 
of forming and relating concrete images, by the continual 
occurrence of the unexpected which we must fit into the trend 
of thought.. Balzac's world, his philosophy, even his spiritual- 
ism and metaphysics are all materialistic and could not possibly 
be expressed in purely abstract terms ; his style is an organio 
and necessary part of his work, and should not be criticized 
without taking this fact into account. But, before we can pass 
final judgment on the merits and demerits of Balzac's figures, 
we must attempt to explain their character by their relation 
to Balzac and his subject matter. 

i. Portraits contemporains, II, pp. 342, note, 343, and 351. 
2. Honors de Balzac, p. 294. 



CHAPTER V 

BEU\TION OF BALZAC^ HGLRES TO HIS PSYCHOLOGY 

The figures of Balzac, Uieo, are the resoll of va effort, 
conscious or otherwise, to render his expressioD more vivid 
and rigorons. to reproduce more exactly his own sensations 
in the mind of the reader. We have seen that very often bis 
figures do not produce the impression tbalheevidenllyintend- 
ed they should, that they conceal or becloud his thought 
instead of expressing it, that they are revolting to our seosibil- 
tties. This chapter and the next will be an attempt to explain 
this situation br isolating certain of the influences which have 
combined to produce the figures such as we Gnd them. We 
have already, in Chapter 11, treated the question in so far as 
it concerns the psychological process that results immediately 
in the production of a figure ; what we now have to say is 
supplementary to the features already noted, and at the same 
time it serves to explain them, inasmuch a& we are getting 
deeper into the psychological nature of the author. It is an 
elusive subject and as complex as human nature itself ; we 
cannot hope to be eihaustive, nor can we affirm anything save 
certain well-defined tendencies, which, while incapable of 
mathematical proof, present plausible solutions for the literary 
>aomei)a which we are discussing. The problem is some- 
at simplified by the fact that what we have to explain are 
Its and excesses rather than excellence. It is easier to ex- 
LD the fall of an eagle than its flight. 

n the first place we must rememberthat Balzac's attitude 
/ards life is in general anything but idealistic ; and the fact 
t a figure is displeasing to us frequently means, not that 
figure is improper from the standpoint of the author, but 
t we are not willing to accept the conception of life which 
duced the figure. Balzac's figures are flesh of bis flesh, and 
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they lack certain qualities of delicacy just as he does ; fre- 
quently this fact is sufficient explanation for the choice of a 
comparison. 



I 



INFLUENCE OF THE CHARACTERS ON BALZAC AND ON EACH OTHER 

Many figures that seem improper maybe explained by the 
manner in which Balzac conceived and executed his novels. 
Anecdotes, testimony of friends, and his work itself show to 
what extent he was obsessed by his characters. He talked of 
them to his friends as of real men and women, discussing their 
personalities and their prospects. He would shut himself up 
for long seasons, sustaining himself almost entirely with coffee, 
at home for no one but Grandet, Bridau, or Rastignac, living 
the life of each individual, thinking his thoughts, experiencing 
his joys and sorrows. The force, verity, and illusion of life in 
his creations result largely from this ability to subordinate his 
own personality, to lose himself in his characters. But as a 
result of this process, we find many expressions coming from 
the pen of Balzac that would be natural only in the mouth of 
one of his personages. The figures in Un menage de gargon are 
usually such as we should expect of the leading character, 
Philippe Bridau. La Muse du dipartement is composed in a 
style full of conceits and vulgar pretension such as constantly 
arise in the conversations of Dinah Pi^defer and of the journal- 
ist Lousteau. From these two Balzac seems to borrow such 
expressions as : *' Sa robe de chambre. . . ce produit inces- 
tueux d'un ancien pardessus chin^ de Madame Pi^deferet d'une 
robe de feu Madame de la Baudraye " (p. 386) ; '' Horticul- 
ture des vulgarit6s '' ( p. 402) ; '* Sa femme ex^cutait une se- 
nate de paroles et des duos de dialectique '' (p. 395) ; '^ Ces 
exorbitantes d^penses d*esprit et d'attention " (p. 397) ; ** Son 
feuilleton dans un journal quotidien qui ressemblait au rocher 
de Sisyphe et qui tombait tous les limdis sur la barbe de aa 
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plume " (p. 48i). L'lUuttre Gauditmrt is espscially striluDg 
ID this respect, as there is only one character of importaQce. 
If we compare the Bg:ures of Gaudissart with those of Balzac 
in this conte we find it hard to differentiate them. The same is 
true for the style as a whole ; ^'e mi^ht imagine that we are 
reading the memoirs of Gaudissart. 

There are possible advaotages in this stylistic contagion. The 
descriptioQ of a Homais in the prose of a Flaubert is not al- 
together nbove criticism, fur a dual impression is produced on 
the reader by the character and by the style, and we seethe 
character only through the style, that is, through the eyes of 
the author who stands aloof. Id any of the above-mentioned 
novels of Balzac the impression on the reader is single and 
more vivid, for the style and the character are the same : the 
style simply furnishesa harmonious stage-setting for the actors. 
On the other hand, an author who composes in this manner 
loses the use of his critical faculties, be loses the perspective 
that is necessary in order to restrain and correct his imagina- 
tion. Also, in a work where there are several distinct charac- 
ters, one character or one type is likely to dominate the book 
and the style. Such is the case with Un minage de gar^on, 
even lo the point of alTecting the very speech of the other 
characti^rs. The brutal expressions of Joseph, the artist, are 
gures in every case but one are 
ynical materialism. la the Lya 
\, Natalie, and Lady Dudley all 
id Madame deMortsauf, and only 
racter of M. de Mortsauf stands 
seems to be a certain tnflexibil- 
ich rendered difficult for him the 
oint of view in his novels, and 
ant hindrance to him in his dram- 
its of Eugenie Grandet is that 
»me this difGculty. Three charac- 
Nanon stand out with especial 
itual reaction they seem to hold 
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It is worth while to note here the use of figures by the char- 
acters in this novel. There are some forty in the speeches of 
Grandet ; a large number of them are banal, even to the point 
of being colloquialisms, but they express excellently the atti- 
tude of mind of the man, his matter-of-fact brutality and ob- 
session by the idea of money : *^ U faut laisser passer la pre- 
miere averse '* [tears of Charles for his father] (p. 286) ; ** Est- 
ce que nous ne vivons pas de morts [as do the crows] ? 
Qu'est-ce done que les successions? " (p. 272); **Tousces 
gens-1^ me servent de harpons pour pficher " (p. 244) ; ** Je 
serai d^pouill^, trahi, tu^, d^vor^parmafille '' (p. 359) ; ^' Les 
icus vivent et grouillent comme des hommes, ga va, 9a vient, 
9a sue, 9a produit '' (p. 346); ** Quand elle aurait dor6 son 
cousin de la t^te aux pieds *' (p. 350). The money element is 
present in a majority of his figures, but the most interesting 
are the oases where he expresses other ideas in terms of fi- 
nance : '* Je ne veux pas qu'il t'arrive malheur k T^ch^ance 
de ton kge '' (p. 342) ; or the more banal : ^^ l\ est sept heures 
et demie, vous devriez aller vous serrer dans votre porte- 
feuille " (p. 302). 

Eugenie uses four figures ; they are banally poetical in their 
sentimentality and in one case rather ludicrous : *^ Le malheur 
veille pendant qu'il dort " (p. 278) ; '* Je m'embarquerai sur 
la foi de votre parole pour traverser les dangers de la vie kTabri 
de votre nom ** (p. 387). The nine figures used by Nanon are 
an admirable expression of the plain-spoken, devout peasant : 
'^ II est 6tendu comme un veau sur son lit et pleure comme 
une Madeleine " (p. 288) ; *' L'enfant dort comme un ch^ru- 
bin. . . comme s*il 6tait le roi de la terre. . . comme un sabot " 
(pp. 275-76) ; '' II y en a qui, pus y deviennent vieux, pus y 
durcissent ; mais lui [Grandet], il se fait doux comme votre 
cassis, et y rabonnit " (p. 343). 

The other figures are in harmony with their users. Deserv- 
ing of special comment are the eleven metaphors in the letter 
of Grandet's brother, which, though very materialistic, become 
poetic in their sombre, impassioned vigor : ^^ J'aurais voulu 
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•eotir de wjntc* pmnw ing » d»ms b chalmr de ta 3iaiii, qui 
mVut recbacfTe ~ p. iZZ : ■' II ii^norait. par bonbenr, que les 
derniers flr.ts dc nu ii-? sVponc&JKftt dans cet sdieu " (p. 256) ; 
*' Je vcmdnis aToir le bras assex fort poor I'eiiTorer d'on seul 
coup daos les cieox, pees de sa merv ' p. 236). These expres- 
aintiB seem verr oatmal -what we consider the situation of the 
writer. 



rifiLRCii nBSL'LTmc rsoa the SLisTmno.^ or uagixatton 

POK OBSEKTITIO^ 

If w(! pxamine the table gired above with a view to deter- 
iiiiiiiDf; what purpows guided Balxac in the as« of speech, we 
iir« xtruck at once with the fact that nearW all his figures 
liiivi' liidn with mankind. It is true that ooe of the iaaovations 
of Mill /IK' in (he novels was the importance that be gave to the 
ihiili'i'iiil Hiirniundings of his characters; and the description of 
i>ln lii'iil objtH'lH takes up a considerable part of these three 
niivi'U, IIiiiukIi lie does not go to extremes as in some of the 
III limn Hut ill dealing with physical objects, he does not feel 
t1i<< tii'i'il iifllifuriitivo expression, for the literal term brings up 
•I I'Kiii'irlo iiiiiiKi'; and Balzac, who had an admirable vision 
(hi IIio i<«liiiiiiil impi'cis of things and a vocabularv overflowing 
\\t\\\ nil (liKlri'liiiit'iilities to express what he sees, feels that he 
inn (|iM< II iiiiirti iifciirnte impression of the object in question 
III II ilrliillt'il (li<Ht<i'i|)tion thanby comparing it with other 
iili|i'i>|« or liv iiiiliiiing it with life by personification. 

ii ,. 1.. .i...u.... ...ill. .!.„ :"''>"~ible phases of life that 

, of an expression that 
ict concept or forspiri- 
, a psychologist, he has 
s the internal working 
<ns are those in ^bich 
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external manifestationshe chooses with an admirable instinct, 
so that the character seems alive and real for us ; but the 
psychology remains simple, composed largely of the generali- 
zation of elemental principles. These characters, moreover, 
are materialistic : Balzac moves at ease in the money-paved 
courts of Grandet^s brain. The difficulty comes when it is a 
question of a delicate and idealized character. Hesays himselfin 
the Lys dans la. valine : ** Lorsqu'une vie ne se compose que 
d^action et de mouvement, tout est bient6t dit ; mais quand 
elle s'est pass^e dans les regions les plus ^lev^es de T^me, son 
histoire est diffuse " (p. 645). 

In the portrayal of character Balzac relies largely on a prin- 
ciple which is derived from the theories of Lavater, for whom 
he had a most profound respect. Lavater holds that the char- 
acter of man is revealed, not only by his features, but by his 
dress, his house, his furniture, all his milieu: the little nook 
of the world in which he fits and which he shapes to suit 
himself reacts in turn upon him until it becomes his very 
imaged 

Balzac stoutly defended these theories, and in applying them 
he arranged so admirably the milieu of his characters that 
their jpsychological weakness hardly appears. They fit so natu- 
rally into the scheme of things that they seem to be a part of 
it ; remove Madame Vauquier from her pension and she be- 
comes a mere shadow. We are inclined at times to believe that 
Balzac would deny the existence of individual psychology, 
holding that a man*s mind works by fixed laws according to 
the influences of his surroundings ; and it is doubtless true 
that the author's materialistic conceptions hindered him from 
developing any extended psychological facility. 

But, strange as it may at first seem, it is the inner man that 
interests Balzac primarily. His purpose is to paint souls, and 
even to go beyond the sphere of the ordinary psychological 

1 . Johann Caspar Lavater : EsmlI sur Ia Physiognomonie, La Have, 
1783-1803, VoL I, p. 27; cf. F. Baldensperger, <* Les Theories de Lava- 
ter daQt U litt^rature firan^aite, ** in itud0$ d'hisioir^ liH4rair9f S* t^rie. 
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novel, to paint them in their deepest and most spiritual ex- 
pressions: in a word, be aspires to metaphysics. And so, when 
he begins an extended description of physical objects, he is 
careful to tell us that it is necessary for the proper under- 
standing of the drama which is to follow. From this external 
shell he believes he can penetrate to the germ of life within, 
as he tells us in the opening page of Facino Cane : '' Chez moi 
Tobservation 6tait d6jk devenue intuitive, elle p6n6trait TSme 
sans n^gliger le corps ; ou plut6t elle saisissait si bien les details 
ext^rieurs, qu'elle allait sur*le-champ au delk ; elle me don- 
nait la faculty de vivre de la vie de Tindividu sur laquelle elle 
s'exergait. '' He tries to project within the soul his vision for 
externals, and in doing so he is departing from the realm of 
observation for that of imagination. Imagination is the mother 
of figures, and so we are not surprised to hear Valentine say 
in the Peau de chagrin : '^ L^exercice de la pens^e, la recherche 
des id^es, les contemplations tranquilles de la science nous 
prodiguent d'ineffables delices, indescriptibles comme tout ce 
qui participe de rintelligence, dont les ph^nom^nes sont invi- 
sibles k nos sens ext^rieurs. Aussi sommes-nous toujours for- 
ces d'expliquer les myst^res de Tesprit par des comparaisons 
mat6rielles '* (p. 81). 

While we are discussing the figures resulting from the sub- 
stitution of imagination for observation, it is well to note also 
that often the whole character is largely a product of imagina- 
tion, which plays a much larger part in the work of Balzac 
than we are sometimes inclined to admit. He is far from the 
note-book method of his naturalistic followers, a method which 
limits the operation of the imagination and especially that 
phase of imagination that results in figurative creation. As has 
frequently been stated, it would have been a physical impos- 
sibility for Balzac to observe with the minuteness of a Zola or 
a Goncourt the two thousand characters that he created and 
followed through the vicissitudes of life; the great amoimt of 
his production, the endless correction and reworking, his fi- 
nancial obligations and adventures, his social duties would 
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not have left him tba time. Gautier is the first, I believe, to 
use in coaaeotion with him the very fitting term voyant ^ 
What he observes in his hurried contact with life is merely 
a starting point for his imagination ; it may lie dormant in his 
brain for years, fermenting, as it were. He claims to be able 
to reconstruct a whole human being from a single trait, just 
as Cuvier reconstructed an extinct animal from a single bone. 
Thus Camille Maupin bears but little resemblance to her mod* 
el, George Sand. Similarly such characters as Rastignac, 
Valentin, F^lix de Vandernesse, and Louis Lambert are evi~ 
dently in part biographical ^, yet a close study shows compare 
atively few concrete similarities. Similar instances might be 
cited for other authors, especially of the romantic period ; only 
the method differs. We may have a narrative following close- 
ly the facts, with some of the ugly spots gilded over, as in 
the Confession (Tun enfant du aiecle ; we may have an ideal- 
isation as in Graziella^ or a symbol as in Faust. Balzac's meth- 
od seems to have been to start from some characteristic, 
passion, aspiration, or circumstance in his own life, which he 
isolates, surrounds with the necessary elements of a separate 
existence, and carries mercilessly to its logical conclusion. In 
the person of Louis Lambert, whom he handles with more gen* 
nine delicacy and comprehending tenderness than his other 
characters, we seem to see an effort to discover what would 
have been his fate, if he had continued in the way of the studies 
that led to the composing of the youthful essay on the will, 
and eventually to his sickness and removal from the College 
de Vend6me. The story, being but slightly dependant on ex- 
ternal events, remains more personal with Balzac than his 
other quasi-autobiographies, where the character develops in 
such a way as to be absolutely distinct from the personality 
of the author ; I might also add that, being largely concerned 
with psychological phenomena, it abounds in figures of speech. 

1 . Portraits contemporain$, p. 63. 

2. Cf. the testimony of a friend of Balzac in the years of his literary 
apprenticeship : Jules de P^tigny in La France centrale[de B/ot«J, March 
4, 1855, cited by Lo ven j oul, Hit/oire dei auvrett de Balzac, pp. 377-81. 
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ifA *«rrT clear t/r a.«, an J we woader vli'iher Balzac himself 
h»4 itix itt^.tj: c*>cx^epti'-a of vbat be wasted to sar or 
wt'r'.iwT h^ ]i~tiLri the criticism of Taioe. ^sho says, apro- 
pir* 'A Balzac's cr.t:cUm of SteDdhal's stjie : *' Qnaiu) 
rtAf. \A^.f,. fantc de redexi'^n. e~t encore imparfaite ct obscure, 
De poQvant la moatrer elle-mrine. toos indiqoex les objets 
aaxqq'-l» elle ressemble; toos sortez de rexpressioD coorte 
et direde, poor voos jeter a droite et a gaoche dans les com- 
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It'll ima^i>9 : faulti; de poavoir marqner aettemeot des la premiere 
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». I. p. t. 

trltiqa* *( d'hiitolre, p, iH, 
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the author, he may hope to reproduce his impression of the 
woman in the mind of his reader by comparing^ her to a flower. 
But it requires an unerring instinct and a poetic delicacy to 
choose always the proper comparison, and to suppress or hold 
in the background those qualities of the physical object that 
do not harmonize with the impression desired. 

On the other hand, a figure of speech is certainly not the only 
solution for the problem, and the fact that Stendhal, who is 
primarily a psychologist, rarely departs from literal expression 
would indicate that it is not the most natural solution, that 
its use is really a sign of weakness or uncertainty of analysis. 
Stendhal is perfectly at ease with abstract ideas ; he analyses 
the emotions and thoughts of his characters in their origins, 
development, and effects, until the soul seems to be laid 
bare as by a scalpel. An interesting comparison can be made 
between Flaubert and Balzac, both of whom had a physical 
rather than an intellectual vision. It goes withoutsaying that 
neither abstains entirely from abstract analysis ; Flaubert 
resorts occasionally also to concrete comparisons, but his most 
typical method seems to be that noted by Bourget : 'Ml con- 
sid^ra qu'une t£te humaine est une chambre noire ou passent 
et repassent des images de tous ordres : images des milieux 
jadis traverses qui se repr^sentent avec une portion de leur 
forme et de leur couleur ; images des Amotions jadis ressenties 
qui se repr^sentent avec une portion de leur d^lice ou de leur 
amertume . . . Pour Flaubert, . . . decomposer scientifiquement 
le travail d*une tite humaine, c'est analyser ces images qui 
affluent en elle, d^m^ler celles qui reviennent habituellement 
et le rythme d'apr^s lequel elles reviennent '. "In other words, 
Flaubert lays bare the soul of the character in a certain situation 
by making him think aloud, by describing the images, usually 
physical, that present themselves to his mind. The thoughts 
and images, taken in connection withthesituation, givea very 
definite impression of the mental attitude of the character. 

1, Eisais de psychologie coniemporaine, I, pp. 165 ff. 
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As for our author, we find F^lix de Vaodemesae trying to 
explain what he feels bj such a succession of 6gurea as : " Je 
ae sanrais expliqner dans quel 6t»i je fus en m'en allant. Mon 
Ame avait absorM rooD corps, je ne pesais pas, je ne marchais 
point, je volais. Je sentais en moi-m^me ce r^ard, il m'avait 
inonde de lumi^re, comme son Adiea, monsieur ! avait fait 
retentir en moo Ame les harmonies que coatient \'0 filU, 6 filue ! 
de la resurrection pascale. Je naissais inoenoavellevie. J'^tais 
done quelque chose pour elle ! Je m'endormis en des langes de 
poorpre. Des flammes passerent devant mes yeur fenn^ en 
se poursuivant dans les t^n&bres comme les jolis vermisseaux 
de feu qui conrent les nns apr^s les autres gur les cendres du 
papier brills. Dans mes rives, sa voix devint je ne sais quoi 
de palpable, une atmosphere qui m'enveloppa de lumiire et 
de parfums,unem^lodie qui me caressaresprit"(LV., p. 4-46). 
Such seems to be Baliac's favorite method of depicting the 
^tat d'ame of his characters, a method that results from a 
certain incapacitv for abstract psycholi^cet analysis. 

Ill 

BELATIOK OP PIOtniES TO AX ATTITUDB OF BOND 

This concrete expression of abstracts is, however, only a 

phase of the general materiahzing tendency in the Ggures. By 

materialistic I mean, not necessarily the opposite of poetic, 

but the opposite of idealistic, for, as I have stated before, a 

figure may be materialistic and poetic at the same time. We 

find in Balzac very few personifications, and those few show 

little originality ; there are comparatively few comparisons 

between things on the same plane ; but the figure of speech is 

persistently employed to express the human attributesin terms 

of the animal, plant, and material worlds. In this great pre- 

c figures we can see a reflexion of the 

lind. The realist claims to depict life as it 

;he theories to the contrary, it is evident 
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that really normal life is an unsatisfactory subject for litera- 
ture : there must be a certain amount of exagg^eration, which 
with the realist takes the form of the insistance on the bite 
humaine. His aim is to assume the attitude of the impartial, 
impersonal observer, putting nothing of himself in the picture 
that he paints. Humanity becomes a mere complex organism, a 
set of cogs whose operations and functions he is to observe and 
explain ; the attention is centered on those phases of human life 
that are most easily seen, understood, and described : the ani- 
mal and material side of man's existence. The mope spiritual 
elements are subordinated to the external, in the terms of 
which they find expression. 

When the realist uses Ggures of speech to express himself, 
we are justified in expecting just such figures as we find in 
Balzac : the expression of abstract qualities in terms of what 
can be seen and felt, the simplification of complex human na- 
ture by making it conform to vegetable existence or to the sim- 
ple psychology of the lower animals. Even when the romantic 
side of Balzac's nature is uppermost and he tries to idealize his 
characters, there is little change in this materialistic tendency, 
which represents the fundamental bent of his mind and imagi- 
nation : the poetry in the Lys dans la valUe is so covered with 
the dust of earth as to be hardly recognizable. 

When mention is made of figurative imagination, the nameot 
Victor Hugo naturally suggests itself. Thanks to M. Huguet's 
study of Victor Hugo's metaphors, a comparison of his figures 
with those of Balzac is comparatively simple, and we cannot 
do better than to quote Huguet's conclusions concerning the 
general tendency of Hugo's imagination : '* D'autre part, nous 
avons vu comment il donne k tout la vie, et m^me la volont^, 
reconnaissant dans les antres des bouches qui orient ou qui 
bdillent, dans les branches des bras tendus, dans les ronces des 
griffes m^chantes. Comment n'aurait-il pas Tid^e de donner k 
toutes les forces de la nature, avec la volont^, Fintelligence ? 
[He is attempting to explain the frequent comparison by Victor 
Hugo of crude nature to the products of human art.] L'oc^an, 
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la goutte d'eau, le vent, et m^me des abstractions, le temps, 
le hasard, ne peuvent-ils devenir des artistes dont la collabo- 
ration tantdt patiente, tant6t brutale, mais toujoursinfatigable, 
met des milliers d'ann^es k produire de prodigieux chefs- 
d'oeuvre? L'ocean n'est pas toujours la gueule qui d^vore le 
navire, il est aussi la main qui sculpte, ciselle et polit le ro- 
cher ^ '* — '* On sait comment tout s anime dans Timagination 
de Victor Hugo: la vague, la nu^e, le rocher, Tarbre, la fleur. 
On sait comment partout il distingue les formes et les mou- 
vements de Thomme et de Tanimal^. '* — '* Toujours obs6d6 
par ridee du myst^re, des liens invisibles entre tqus les Stres, 
il cherche partout des sjmboles, la manifestation de rapports 
que rintelligence humaine pent tout au plus soup^onner. Ajou- 
tons a cela cette vie consciente qu'il prite volontiers k tout, . . . 
son habitude de comparer Tactivit^ des forces de la nature 
k Factivit^ de Thomme, d'admirer la richesse in^puisable de 
lunivers, la prodigality qui remplitde diamantsTespaceinfini 
sans oublier d'en suspendre un k Textr^mit^ du brind'herbe^. '* 
— *' Mais surtout, cecielest vivant. Les astres n'^lairent pas 
le vide, TindiiT^rent, Tinconscient. Ce sont des flambeaux qui, 
comme ceux de nos maisons, ^clairent la vie et Tactivit^. Ce 
sont des yeux qui nous observent, etc *. " 

Of the figures cited in Huguet's two volumes, substantially 
all will fall into one of the following three classes : 

1) Comparisons between physical objects suggested by ex- 
ternal similarities of form and color. In these we note a per- 
sistent tendency to compare the crude and natural to a product 
of human art, a tendency which we have seen expressed in a 
few figures of the Lys dans la valUe. 

2) The animations of nature. 

3) Comparisons based on a symbolic interpretation of the 

1 . Huguet, Le sens de la forme dans les mHaphores de Victor Hugo, 
p. 299. 

2. Huguet, La couleur, la lumUre et Vombre dans les mitaphores de 
Victor HugOy p. 59. 

3. Ibid,, p. 106. 

4. Ibid., p. 172. 
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second term. Some of these correspond externally to the mate-' 
rialistio comparisons of Balzac ; but, by the choice of the com- 
parison and the manner of expression, the concrete concept 
with Hugo loses its material significance and becomes a pure 
symbol of an abstract idea, so that the actual concrete expres- 
sion of an abstract concept is largely neutralized. This group 
would include a great many figures which are not included in 
Huguet*s classification, such as the representation of conscience 
as *' la boussole de Tinconnu " or *' la colonne vert^brale de 
r^me. " 

Such a use of the figure of speech corresponds to certain 
romantic tendencies. Prepossessed with his ego, the romanti- 
cist infuses his own nature, not only into his characters, but 
into inanimate objects, which he tries to elevate, to bring near- 
er to himself. Artistic exaggeration with him is idealistic rath- 
er than materialistic. He loves nature because he has breathed 
life into her, and the sympathy that he receives from her 
is but a return of what he has given. He sees things colored 
by his own personality and they tend to become alive, more 
intimately associated with human activities, or symbolic of 
higher truths. He sees man and God in nature, whereas the 
realist sees nature in man. 

The comparison I have drawn between Balzac and Victor 
Hugo becomes dangerous il we attempt to draw from it defi- 
nite generalizations, but it is suggestive to any one who is 
trying to formulate Balzac's relation to the romantic school. 
By the side of the idealistic figures, you will find in the works 
of Victor Hugo as many if not more materialistic figures, from 
which, being a great poet, he obtains poetic effects ; but the 
proportion is much smaller than in Balzac, nor do we find in 
them the most striking of his figurative creations as is the case 
with Balzac. But the fact that the idealistic figures are almost 
negligible in Balzac would indicate that, in spite of his many 
romantic traits, he lacks a certain attitude towards nature 
which is characteristic of the romantic authors from Rousseau 
on, and which finds such a striking manifestation in the figures 

VilL 5 
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of Victor Hngo. There U a oorretponding difference when W6 
consider the characters. The ronunticigt infused his own na- 
ture into hi* creations, and his various characters were really 
one and the same. Only the oonditiooa changed. This sameoess 
within the individual authoris extended to the groups, so that 
we apeak of the romantic hero as of a single type. Such a pro- 
cess is the exception with BaUac. His ego is continually ob- 
truding itself in his work, but it is either distinct from or sub- 
ordinate to the characters. \Vhile the romanticists raised their 
characters up to their idealized selves, Balzac attained a simi- 
lar result, without impairing his creative power, by lowering 
himself as it were to the plane of those whom he described. 
He bad the dramatic power of putting himself in theirplaces, 
living their lives and thinking their thoughts, Balzac had a 
susceptible nature, and, being subjected to the same general 
omantic authors, he oould hardly esoape shar- 
r traits, but the fundamental cast of bis mind 
realiitic. He is related to the romantic school 
oal traits and superficial literary artifices. 
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CHAPTER VI 

RELATION BETWEEN BALZAC'S FIGURES AND HIS IDEAS 

In his article on Stendhal, Balzac distinguished three types 
of contemporary literature : *' la litt^rature des images, " 
chiefly lyric, represented by Hugo, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
Senancour, Gautier and others ; " la Utt6rature des id^es, ''♦ 
dealing largely with facts and headed by Stendhal, Musset 
and M^rim6e ; and ** T^clectisme litt^raire, '* a combination of 
the two — **le lyrisme et Taction, . . , les images et les id^es, 
rid^e dans Timage ou Timage dans Tid^e. '' This last school, 
in which he places Scott, Cooper, Madame de Stael, and 
George Sand, is his own, for : *' Je ne croispasla peinture 
de la soci6t^ moderne possible par le proc^d^ s^v^re de la litt^^ 
rature du xvii® et du xviii* sifecle. L'introduction de F^l^ment 
dramatique^ de Timage.du tableau, de la description, du dia- 
logue meparait indispensable dans la litt^rature moderne ^" 
This analysis, true in its general outlines, is especially apt in so 
far as it concerns Balzac himself, for in his work we find a strik- 
ing mingling ofemotion and ideas, of imagination and facts. We 
are interested here in his powerful imagination and his abun-> 
dance of ideas, for, as he himself intimates, both ideas and 
imagination find expression in the figures of speech. 

If we examine the figures of Victor Hugo, we find that they 
reduce themselves in large measure to what we may call pure 
imagery plus imagination ; in other words the external appear- 
ance of objects plays a most important part in his figurative 
creation, which consists frequently in the mere association of 
two concrete images ; and, when imagination enters to any 
considerable extent, it is as pure imagination, which seeks a 
more subtle, fanciful, or symbolic criterion of comparison. 
Both processes may be illustrated by a beautiful figure in the 

1. OEuvreSy Vol. XXIII, pp. 687 ff. 
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Chant* da crepatcule (N* XIV} : a drop of water gliBtening in 
the sunlight at the end of a blade of grass is a pearl ; when 
it falls it is mud. "niis striking contrast, the contamiuation of 
perfect purity, he relates to woman, who also is "perleavant 
de tomber et fange apr^s la chute. " Ideas, to be sure, are not 
absent from such a comparison, but the association of ideas 
which produces the figure results entirely from the operation 
of the imagination. 

On the other hand, the figures of Balzac are usually the 

result of the fusion at white heat of imagination and ideas : 

his comparisons often result from certain ideas, and in turn 

they seem to confirm and develop these same ideas, to impose 

them more powerfully on the mind of Balzac : in fact it seems 

at times that the idea really originates in a banal figure. 

This fusion of ioiagery and ideas is dangerous, for the one is 

likely to be distorted to make it conform to the other, and 

with Balzac, as we shall see, it is usually the figure of speech 

that suffers in its subordination to the idea. Moreover, in 

order that a comparison should be effective, its meaning 

should readily be grasped by the reader, and, when it is based 

on a conception with which he is unfamiliar, it is sure to appear 

false and ridiculous. 

W*. i»nnn» nnw to 3 detailed study of the relation of ideas 

^ our table < as a guide. It is well to note here 

at such a classification as is there made should 

ind at the same time so nearly complete, is in 

tion that there must be some clearly defined 

iciples which cause the figures to fall into these 

For our present purpose the Lya dana la val- 

f interesting, for, being intimately associated 

the author with the Etudes philosophiyues, it 

liking example of the fusion of ideas and im- 

in the figures of speech and in other manlfesta- 

ne influences that produced them, we find an 

the miscatriage of this favorite child of Balzac's 

hapter I. 
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brain. We must get beneath the mere statement of material- 
ism and natural indelicacy, for, from a certain point of view, 
he seems especially fitted for writing such a work. There is 
much in his nature that strikes us as poetic : he idealizes 
purity; always prepossessed with the feminine, he places 
woman just below the angels and worships her; in his letters, 
especially the earlier ones, he shows considerable delicacy of 
appreciation. Strange as it may seem, in a romanesque novel 
of his youth such as Argow le Pirate j where neither ideas nor 
figures played any importent part, we find a young woman 
who, while resembling in many ways Eugenie Grandet, 
through all her adventures retains more real feminine charm 
and delicacy. 

When we approach the question of Balzac's system of 
thought, we note at once a dominant principle expressed in 
literature, science and philosophy : the unity of creation — a 
principle which appears under various aspects in the romantic 
philosophy, and one which, even considered abstractly, encour- 
ages figurative creation ; for, if things have so many points 
of resemblance as to be conceived of as a single whole, a mul- 
titude of comparisons immediately present themselves to the 
mind. One of the happiest moments in Balzac's life was when 
he conceived the idea of joining all his works into a magnificent 
whole, and he always protested against their being judged 
on their individual merits. Also he would have humanity 
conform to the animal world, for, as he states in the Avant-pro- 
pos: *' II n'y a qu'un animal. " This idea he develops in the 
Etudes philosophiques under the influence of Swedenborg, to 
show that man is but an intermediate stage of development 
between the animal and the angel. He may live on earth and 
partake largely of the nature of either ; he may like Seraphita 
become so spiritualized that he loses practically all human 
traits even before he breaks the bonds of mortality and takes 
his place among the angels. Similarly the Recherche de Vab- 
aolu is based on the principle of the unity of the material 
world. All of these conceptions which floated vaguely in the 
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of c^&^tn %tts^ td aoBSBBe m tke Had of Balzac a 
<XfZ.tT*^jt or mAt^gTT,*;. *a, i:.r3L. ^^7 were not theones, but 
fans capkblt offid^&uiir a&d artistic application. 

T:;.e rcl<u:a :>f {h>s e«sKni theory to tbe figures in Group 1, 
a* aiulrz«)d ia CJiJipter II. is rruienl. HutIt odd of the compar- 
iv^as of fcan to ooan coxksist in the sdkstitiitioa of a divine 
oo&Ciepl:c>:^ f>r a terrestrial one. Madame de llortsanf is a sister 
of ch.4*-;:r. a martvr. a saint, or eren the d^tT. Felix offers 
h'.s !ove -dis a pr.e^t at ao altar; he drinks the tears of Hen- 
riette as Le wool! drink the blood of Christ at the holv com- 
munioQ. XaturallT, I did not list the mere references to Hen- 
riette as an an^U for the idea is so banal that it is almost 
impossible to rerive the tignre : in the LyM dzns Is vsUee the 
wor^j an^e almost supplants fetnme and is osed as if it were 
entirelj literal. Altogether there is a distastefully insistent 
confosion of the carnal and the spiritual emotions. On the other 
hand, the comparison to animals is equally insistent, in accord 
A^-ith the theory of Balzac that *** Thomme est compost de 
matiere et d*esprit : Fanimalite vient aboutir en lui et lange 
commence k lui ^ ** 

The less frequent conception of the conformity of human 
and plant life is elaborated in twenty-seven figures ; compari- 
sons to physical objects, while expressing the same tendency, 
are more commonplace and more natural, because they are 
usually based on evident and purely external similarities. 

But more striking still is the manner in which Balzac relates 
the spiritual world to the physical and material, which may 
be explained by an examination of some of the specific formu- 
lations of bis theories. 

Throughout all of Balzac's novels and correspondence we 
note a constant and absorbing interest in the sciences. He 
read widefy, consulted living authorities, observed, and — 
what is more significant — he pondered and theorized for 
himself^. His special inclination was towards the semi-sciences, 

i . Lyi darn la valUe, p. 569 ; of. Les proscritSy pp. 672-73. 
8. (^f. Cahan^s, Balzac ignori^ especially the later chapters. 
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the various forms of ocoultism and mysticism. Theories such 
as those of his beloved Lavater, Gall, and Mesmer naturally 
produce materialistic conceptions : if the sentiments, desires 
and passions of a man can transform his body, that is, if they 
produce physical reactions, they are readily conceived of as 
possessing physical attributes. If ideas may be transmitted from 
one mind to another, or if the will of one man may be imposed 
on another by a mysterious force which we call animal 
magnetism, then the idea or the will must have a distinct if not 
a material existence of its own. Balzacwas especially interested 
in these subjects in his early years, when he wrote most of 
his ^iudes philosophiques. They find very definite, expression 
in Louis Lambert^ from which I shall give a series of typical 
quotations : *' Ici-bas, tout est le produit d'une substance 
^HfiR^B, base commune de plusieur^ ph^nom^nes connus sous 
les noms impropres d'ilectriciti^ chaleur^ lumiirej fluide gal- 
vanique^ magnitique^ etc. L'universalit^ des transmutations 
de cette substance constitue ce qu'on appelle vulgairement la 
mati&re... Le cerveau est le matras ou T^nimal transporte 
ce que, suivant la force de cet appareil, chacune de ses organi- 
sations pent absorber de cette substance, et d'ou elle sort trans- 
formic en volenti. La volont6 est un fluide " (p. 96) ; '^ Chi- 
mistes de la volenti" (p. 35) ; '^ La volenti pouvait^ par un 
mouvement tout contractile de TStre int^rieur, s'amasser ; 
puis, par unautre mouvement, £tre projet^e au dehors. . . , r^a- 
gir sur les autres. . . , les p^n^trer d'une essence ^trang^re k la 
leur" (p. 43) ; ^^ La volenti s'exerce par des organes vulgaire- 
ment nomm^s les cinq sens qui n'en sont qu'im seul, la faculty 
de voir " (p. 96); '' Le son, la couleur, le parfum et la forme 
ont une mdme origine ... La pens<ie qui tient ^ la lumidre 
s'exprime par la parole, qui tient au son. . . La colore, comme 
toutes nos expressions passionn^es, est un courant de la force 
humaine qui agit 61ectriquement'' (p. 97) ; '* L'attente... n'est 
si douloureuse que par TefTet de la loi en vertu de laquelle le 
poids d'lm corps est multipli^ par sa vitesse '* (p. 45). 

The idea, briefly stated, is that there is but one substance, 
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tliat an forms of outter, all forces that act oa matfter, all intel- 
lectsal and ^oiritxial attrxbutcs of naaa are reaQr one and the 
same, the oalj di^erence heme of qoattiitr and coodition of 
fttabil.t^ or moTemenL Hence wilL or tliongfai, or pasnoa is onlj 
aDf:»taer form of fluichtT, li^U or soond. The question arises 
as to ho^r much of this Babac reallj heUexed. His sister states 
that he put in the month of Loois Land»^rt manj of his ovm 
opinions that were too ad^aneed for personal expression ^ The 
same ideas appear in his antecedent and his sobseqnent w^ork. 
He sr^eaks inhisownnameinf.'rfo{e Jf<roiiel:*^^Lasci«icedes 
flnides im ponderables, senl nom qniconTienne an magn^tisme, 
si etroitement iie par la natnre de ses phenomtees k la Inmiere 
et a lelectricite. . . La phrenologie et la phjsiognomonie, la 
science de Gall et celle de Larater, qni sent jnmelles, dont 
Tone est k 1 antre ce qne la canse est k Teffet, demontraient 
anx jenx de pins d*un physiologiste les traces dnflnideinsai- 
sissable, base des phenomenes de la Tolont^, et d*oa r^soltent 
les passions, les habitudes, les formes dn visage et celles du 
crine** ^p. 5* .. A priest seeking to explain a dream of Ursnie 
says: ^^Si les id^s soot nne creation propre k lliomme, si 
elles snbsistent en vivant d*nne Tie qui leur soit propre, elles 
doivent avoir des formes insaisissables k nos sens ext^rieurs, 
mais percept ibies k nos sens int^rienrs qnand ils sont dans cer- 
taines conditions. Ainsi les id^es de votre parrain peuvent vous 
envelopper" (p. 192). 

We are forced to the conclusion that, if Balzac did not 
believe in his tbeories, he at least thought he did, for he 
expresses them here as a science that will complete if not 
replace the existing sciences, and is verj positive in his 
affirmations in a letter to Dr. Moreauon the receipt of the latter s 
book on Le Ginie et la folU^. The extreme form of his ideas 
results partly from his mania for logical explanation, which 
appears so frequently in his work and which is the fundamen- 
tal principle of his psychological studies. His mind intuitively 

i. CEuvre$j Vol. XXIV, p. xlvi. 

2. CiUd by Cabanas, Balzac ignori, p. 216. 
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seeks a plausible solution for the mysterious workings of 
thought and passion, and, when it fails him, his imagination 
begins to work, or, to be more exact, imagination and intellect 
work side by side. It seems more than probable that the for- 
mer seized upon such expressions as le feu de Vamour, le 
feu (Tun regard^ and ^pancher sa tendresse, which, in the 
form of the concrete image evoked by the banal figure, reacted 
on the mind of Balzac and gave form to his vague conceptions ; 
for Balzac really invents very few comparisons, and his bold- 
est figures are merely detailed developments of the idea 
expressed in the most banal figures of every-day speech. We 
have already seen his views on the evoking power of words ; 
we know also that in real life he had only to let his mind 
dwell upon an idea in order to be convinced of its truth. 
Gautier says of him : ' ' L'id^e 6tait si vive qu'elle devenait 
r^elle en quelque sorte ; parlait-il d'un diner, il le mangeait 
en le racontant ; d*une voiture, il en sentait sous lui les 
moelleux coussins et la traction sans secousse ^ '' 

Thus the figures are not mere suggestions of symbolic signif- 
icance, but have a logical basis of similarity ; for, even if 
Balzac in his saner moments would laugh at his theories, he 
had at least conceived of them as realities, and the figures 
must represent the existence or the reminiscence of a concrete 
image. The reaction of theory on figure and of figure on theory 
had continued until his treatment of humanity is a kind of 
composite treatise on botany, zoology, physiology, hydraulics, 
optics, mechanics, etc. Notice in the following passage from 
Louis Lambert the multitude of forms in which the concep- 
tion ^ idea ' presents itself to his mind : 

*'Tout k coup une id^e s'^lance, passe avec la rapidity de 
r^clair k travers les espaces infinis dont la perception nous 
est donn^e par notre vue int^rieure. Cette id^e brillante, surgie 
comme un feu foUet, s'^teint sans retour : existence ^ph^mere, 
pareille k celle de ces enfants qui font connattre aux parents 
une joie et un chagrin sans homes ; esp^ce de fleur mort-n^e 

1; Portr&ili contempofaim, p. 90» 
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dans les champs de la pens^. Parfois Tid^, au lieu de jaillir 
avec force et de mourir sans consistaace, commence ^ poindre, 
se balance dans les limbes inconnus des or^nes oti elle prend 
naissance ; elle nous use par un long enfantement, se d^ve- 
loppe, devient feconde, grandit au dehors dans la gr&ce de la 
jeunesse et par6e de tous les attributs d'une longue vie ; elle 
soutient les plus curieux regards, elle les attire, ne les lasse 
jamais : Texamenqu'elle provoque commande Tadmiration que 
suscitent les oeuvres longtemps ^labor^es. Tantdt les id^es 
naissent par essaim, Tune entratne Tautre, elles s'enchainent, 
toutes sont aga9antes, elles abondent, elles sont foUes. Tantdt 
elles se Invent pftles, confuses, d^p^rissent faute de force ou 
d'aliments; la substance g^n^ratrice manque. Enfin, ^ certains 
jours, elles se pr^cipitent dans les abimes pour en ^clairer les 
immenses profondeurs ; elles nous 6pouvantent et laissent 
notre &me abattue. Les id^es sont en nous un syst^me com- 
plet, semblable k Tun des r^nes de la nature, une sorte de 
floraison dont Ticonographie sera retrac^e par un homme de 
g^niequi passera pourun fou peut-Stre. Oui, tout; en nous et 
au dehors, atteste la vie de ces orations ravissantes que je 
compare k des fleurs, en ob^issant k je ne sais quelle r6v6- 
lation de leur nature . Leur production comme fin de Thomme 
n'est d*ailleurs pas plus^tonnante que celle des parfums et des 
coideurs dans la plante. Les parfums sont des iddes pent- 
«tre"(p. 44). 

The central thought is that ideas have a distinct though 
dependent existence, and the comparison that dominates 
throughout the passage is that of a child in its birth and devel- 
opment. But, interwoven in this minutely developed meta- 
phor, we have other terms applied, such as feu follet^ fleur^ 
jaillir, poindre^ ceuvreSt essaim^ Mairer, systime^ floraison 
and parfums. The passage offers a most interesting example 
of the fusion of science and imagination and of the class of 
figure that is likely to result from such a fusion. 

In the Ly$ dans la valUe we find Balzac still obsessed by 
the ideas upheld so stoutly in Louis Lambert ,' but in the Lys 
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dans la valine we have not the scientific expression of theories, 
but figures of speech which reflect those theories in the choice 
of the comparisons. An examination of the table will show to 
what extent the imagination of Balzac was influenced by his 
semi-scientific conceptions. It is not necessary to dwell on the 
figures drawn from fluids and flames. They have already been 
analysed', and their relation to what has been said is suffi- 
ciently evident. It would naturally be impossible to deduce 
from each figure a definite scientific conception, but on the 
other hand Balzac's scientific theories are themselves more 
than hazy. In theory and figure we find the same attitude of 
mind and the same channels of thought. In both we find the 
elaboration of the idea expressed frequently in banal meta- 
phors ; this is especially true as regards flame or fire, which 
appear in various e very-day expressions denoting thought, 
truth, joy, love, anger, despair, or pain. Balzac as a rule 
merely elaborates and intensifies. The assimilation of the spir- 
itual to the physiological side of man, shown in eighty-three 
figures, is one of the most fundamental ideas of Balzac and one 
of his most common literary devices. It is the underlying 
principle of the citations I have given from Louis Lambert 
and Ursule Mirouet. The very numerous comparisons to 
flowers do not seem to depend on any definitely formulated 
theory ; they seem rather to be used because the idea is essen" 
tially a poetic one, which Balzac thought he could make still 
more poetic by elaborating it and carrying it out in detail. 
Throughout the whole book he is obsessed by this flower 
motif, which in the other novels is relatively infrequent. It is 
evidently a case of auto-intoxication, produced probably by 
the very title of the book. It is interesting in this connection 
to compare some of the expre^ssions which Balzac uses in his 
letters in speaking of Madame de Berny, on whom he modeled 
the character of Madame de Mortsauf. There are two that are 
especially striking by their similarity to figures already quo- 

1. Supra, pp. 19-20. 
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ted from the Ly9 dans U vatlUe: '^ A tout moment la mort peat 
m'enlever un ange qui a veill^ sur moi pendant qoatorze ans^ 
ime fleor de solitude aussi, que jamais le monde n*a touch^e 
et qui 6tait mon ^toile ** * (cf. the mixed figure " une fleur 
sid^rale, " LV., p. 437,- and others) ; ** Madame de B..., 
qui, de son c6t^, penche la t£te comme une fleur dont le calice 
est charge d'eau " *^ (cf. *' Penchant la tfete comme un lys trop 
charge de pluie, " LV., p. 573). 

Let us study a little more closely the artistic result of this 
fusion of ideas and imagination in the Ly$ dans la vallee. The 
novel is related in the mind of Balzac to the Etudes philoso- 
phiques and especially resembles S^raphita, Madame de 
Mortsauf being a woman only a little less idealized and spiri- 
tualized than S^raphita. The purpose of a majority of the figures 
in the Lys dans la vallee y then, is to idealize, to produce a poetical 
impression, but his scientific theories dominate, glide in and 
spoil the effect. It is not only that the figures conform to the 
realistic tendency towards the concrete expression of the 
abstract and the comparison of higher to lower life. Though 
this is opposed to the elevating tendency of the figurative 
creations of romantic idealism, such comparisons as a woman 
to a flower or passion to a rushing wave are frequently used 
with poetic effect. But they must be used with discretion as 
regards number and form ; one must be content to dwell 
lightly on actual similarities, to confine one's self to a compar- 
ison of the abstract qualities present in both terms^ or to 
imbue the material object with symbolic significance. Balzac, by 
introducing too many physical details into his figures, destroys 
the poetic as well as the idealistic impression which he intended 
to produce. Take, for instance, the very pretentious compari- 
son of the soul to a flower, by which F6lix begins the story 
of his life. It represents the roots as reaching down into the 
domestic soil and finding only hard stones, the first leafage as 
stripped off by des mains haineuses, and the flowers as killed 

1. Lettres k P^trangire, Vol. I, p. 220. 

2. Ibid., p. 484. 
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by the frost just as they are beginning to open (LV., p. 394). 
All this is logical and is exhaustively analytic, but it is not 
poetical. 

Such expressions result from the clearness with which Bal- 
zac visualized his comparisons. Even when we meet, in the 
midst of real figures, such a banal expression as : '^ Apr^s le 
soupir naturel aux coeurs purs au moment ou ils s'ouvrent'' 
(LV., p. 453) ; we cannot but think that this bit of dubious 
psychology may owe its origin to the association of a mournful 
sound with something that opens — a door or an oyster. When 
F^lix tells of waiting long and patiently in the presence of 
Madame de Mortsauf, he says : '^ J*avais toujours Tesp^rance 
de trouver un moment ou je me glisserais dans son coeur... 
J'avais fini par entendre en elle des remuements d*entrailles 
causes par une affection qui voulait sa place '' (LV. , 444-45) ; 
here Balzac, manifestly, is conceiving of love as something 
which, excluded from its rightful place in the heart of Madame 
de Mortsauf, disturbs the other oi^ans in its frantic efforts 
to gain admission. 

We have already remarked that figures based on unfamiliar 
scientific conceptions are likely to become obscure and ridicu- 
lous. Thus the basal conception of a figure may be so evident 
to the mind of Balzac that he does not realize the necessity of 
indicating it for the benefit of his readers. In describing Lady 
Dudley, he says : *^ Son corps ignore la sueur, il aspire le feu 
dans Tatmosph^re et vit dans Teau sous peine de ne pas vivre " 
(LV., p. 568). A veritable Chinese puzzle, the solution of 
which, however, seems to be later suggested on the same page, 
where Lady Dudley is compared to an African desert, and then 
contrasted to Madame de Mortsauf : * ' L'orient et I'occident : 
Tune attirant h elle les moindres parcelles humides pour s'en 
nourrir ; Tautre exsudant son &me, enveloppant ses fiddles d'une 
lumineuse atmosphere. '' The basis of both is evidently the 
conception of the emotions and passions as fluids and flames. 
Madame de Mortsauf exudes her soul in a sort of liquid flame 
for the use of others ; while Lady Dudley takes and gives 
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nothing in return, she replenishes her flaming passion front 
without and must live in an atmosphere humid with the emo- 
tions of others in order to satisfy that passion. To be com- 
plete, Balzac adds that her very body does not perspire, thus 
affirming the interrelation of the physiological and spiritual 
natures. 

Such expressions smack too strongly of the earthy to pro* 
duce the poetic impression that Balzac desired ; he is not satis* 
Bed with describing a sentimental reaction by comparing it 
with the sentiment aroused in the mind by the consideration 
of a physical object or reaction. When he draws a comparison 
from a flower, the image takes substance ; he sees the roots 
and the soil around them, the green of the leaves ; he smells 
the perfume of the blossoms and sees them glistening with 
dew, beaten by the rain, bedraggled with mud, dried by tibe 
sun and by the lack of sap, or picked to pieces by the birds . 
Such vision is a gift, it is in this power of evocation that con- 
sists the genius of Balzac. But this evocation of material details 
is suitable only for those works which we call realistic, and, 
when Balzac comes out of his natural domain and deals vnth 
more spiritualized subjects, the concrete evocation necessarily 
takes on a more figurative aspect. Hence there are more figures, 
and they are out of harmony with the subject. Balzac seems 
to be dimly conscious of the contradiction existing between 
the two phases of his work when he says in Louis Lambert: 
^' Peutr^tre les mots mat^rialisme et spiritualisme expriment* 
ils les deux c6t^s d*un seul et mfime fait'' (pp. 27-28). A jus- 
tifiable supposition as far as he was concerned ; for when you 
affirm the supremacy of the spiritual side of man, you have to 
bring it down to the level of matter before you can explain 
how it can act on and control matter, unless you are content 
to leave the connection shrouded in mist and calmly say : ' ^ I 
do not know, " which Balzac was not content to do. In his 
world, then, the spiritual may rule, but it is so absolutely the 
result of physiological and material influences that one seems 
to see a negation of spiritualism, of soul^ and of moral respon- 
sibility. 
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In conclusion, then, the Lys dans la valine, in Balzac^s day, 
was very popular in certain circles, and we still find critics 
who speak of it as a masterpiece, but the figures, which repre- 
sent the general tone of the book, are disconcerting to our 
moral and esthetic sensibilities, being unsuited to the subject. 
The reason is evidently that Balzac, while constantly urging 
us to mount the heights with him, is at the same time steeping 
us in materialism. Furthermore we are often confused by a 
mingling of incompatible elements, fused into a single figure . 
One moment a passion is a flower, and the next it is a star, 
now a liquid and then a flame. The explanation of these defects 
is to be found in the complete fusion which takes place in the 
mind of Balzao between his ideas or theories and his imagina- 
tion, resulting in figures which for Balzac are not mere 
symbols, but expressions of real similarity or even identity. 
He fails apparently to distinguish between the literal and the 
figurative. Such a process of creation was not conducive to the 
artistry and restraint that the idealized subject demanded. 
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the intellectual vibrations conveyed by the words. When a 
style is felt as good, it means that the author, his age (usually)i 
his subject, and the reader are in unison. An epic from the 
pen of Ronsard and a play of Moli^re as read by Renan may 
be said to lack a necessary element of style which is present 
in a work of Chapelain in the hands of his contemporaries. As 
a consequence of these facts, any estimate of the style of an 
author must be lai^ely personal, in so far as human nature 
varies. For this reason I cite frequently passages from critics, 
which, though mere expressions of opinion, are of value when 
analysed and justified, in that they give us a basis for broader 
generalizations. 

Herbert Spencer ^ holds that the best style is the clearest, 
the one that requires the least effort on the part of the reader 
in order to grasp the meaning. About the same idea we find 
in the comments on style by Buffon *^, Renan ^, and others. 
Leaving aside the question of literary tradition, such would 
naturally be the attitude of the philosopher or the man of science, 
whose interest is centered in the transmission of ideas. The 
primary function of language is this transmission of abstract 
conceptions, and the simpler the style the more adequate and 
unencumbered is its operation on the mind. But the man who 
would use words to create life and matter has to compete with 
I natiu'e and with the arts that appeal more directly to the 

senses ; he must use language in such a way that its functions 
are enlarged. The prime requisite in literary creation that aims 
at the representation of life is that it shall reproduce as vividly 
as possible in the mind of the reader the emotions, the concepts, 
and even the physical percepts of the author. If lucidity and 
beauty can be obtained at the same time, so much the better, 
but they remain secondary. The purpose is not that the reader 
should stop and admire the style, but that he should react 
according to the content. 

4. The Philoiophy of Style, 
\ 2. Discours »ur le style, 

3. Esiais de morale et de critique^ p. 341. 
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the wording the idea merges into that mass of ^pdiat may be 
called potential conc^ts. An exaggerated form of the tendency 
mentioned is found in the case of a reader whose concentra- 
tion is poor. fl£ may read a paragraph, aloud eyen, and at 
the ^nd have no idea of what he has read. It would seem that 
thif pronunciation was purely mechanical and the words 
aliMoIutely void of meaning, but for the negative reaction of 
i\^t^ mind when the attention is arrested by an unfamiliar word. 
Moreover^ as he goes back to reread the paragraph, the words 
th^tm^elves have a familiar look and sound, showing that the 
viMual and auditory memory was functioning. The same phe^ 
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oomenon is involved when you suddenly realize that you have 
been hearing a bit of song or verse for years without having 
any real comprehension of its meaning, as when a verse of the 
Bible is flooded with significance by personal experience or by 
merely reading it in a foreign language. 

Thus it is possible for the clearest style to be the least effect- 
ive : it runs so smoothly through the labor-saving machine of 
our brain that we do not feel the necessity of translating it 
into definite concepts capable of leaving an impression. Various 
devices are employed as incentives to this translation of spoken 
or written thought : the orator has his tone and gestures, the 
author the mechanical devices of capitals, italics, and para- 
graphing ; both can use rhetorical devices to focus the attention 
of the reader or hearer : interrogation, repetition, climax, etc., 
which are mere external elements of composition ; or antithesis, 
irony, and hyperbole, which produce a mental reaction in the 
mind of the reader by making him adjust the statement in 
order to discover just the shade of meaning which the author 
wished to convey. 

Similar in their effect to these last are the simile and the 

metaphor, which are, however, much superior, in that they 

are capable of infinite variety and rejuvenation. Any one of 

the other figures, being the same wherever you find it, loses 

quickly its spice of novelty, and by frequent use becomes as 

ineffective as the mathematical statement. The simile and 

the metaphor, whose stylistic value we discussed from a slightly 

different point of view in Chapter III, have the advantage of 

keeping the mind alert ; they present a difficulty, in solving 

which the reader becomes active rather than passive, and 

participates in the mental processes of the author. Take, for 

instance, the expression of social service as human irrigation. 

Irrigation does not fit in with our line of thought, our attention 

is arrested, this word must be translated and assimilated 

before we can pass on. An image arises : we think of the vast 

enterprise that is turning the western deserts into flowering 

gardens ; in order to relate this to social service^ the mind 
VIII e* 
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A fignre, thea, unless entardr banal, requires not onlj that 
the reader shoold formQlaie a mental image, but that he should 
analvie it snfficaentlT to find the points of similarity with the 
object of the comparison. Not onlj does he nse his own facul- 
ties to interpret the anthor's expression^ thos impressing the 
ideas more fordblj on his consdonsness, bat, if the Sgare is 
well chosen, he should be able to gra^ the oneipressed ideas 
of the author or eren to go bejond into original creation. Not 
all the effect is lost, however, if the comparison is only par- 
tially apt : the purpose of the figure is usually dear, while on 
the other hand the reader must call into play his mental Cscul- 
ties and analyze the impression that the author wished to 
give, before he can pronounce judgment on the propriety of the 
expression ; thus the idea may be conveyed almost as forcibly 
as by a more exact expression. 

Balzac *s figures of speech are merely one manifestation of 
his desire for a more adequate representation of life. He feels 
the necessity of something that shall keep the minds of his 
readers alert ; he writes in a kind of feverish excitement, and 
he does not want a purely passive reader. Apropos of the 
Phygiologie da mariage^ he says : " 11 me fallait done envelop- 
per mes iddes et les rouler, pour ainsi dire, dans une forme 
nouvelle, acerbe et piquante, qui r^veill&t les esprits en leur 
laissant des reflexions k m^diter * *' ; similarly he speaks 
admiringly of an article of Lucien de Rubempr^ " ^rit dans 
cette mani^re neuve et originale ou la pens^ r^sultait du choc 
des mots, ou le cliquetis des adverbes et des adjectifs r^veillait 
ratiention^. '* In this connection a facetious description which 

1. Correapondancef p. 97. 

2. Illuiiom perduen, p. 453. 
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Balzac gives of his manner of composition is worthy of being 
cited : ^'Ce caf6 tombe dans votre estomac. . . ; d^s lors tout 
s'agite : les id^es s'^branlent comme les bataillons de la grande 
arm^e sor le terrain d'une bataille, et la bataille a lieu. Les 
souvenirs arrivent au pas de charge, enseignes deploy ^es ; la 
cavalerie l^g^re des comparaisons se d^veloppe par un magni- 
fique galop ; Tartillerie de la logique accourt avec son train et 
ses gargousses ; les traits d' esprit arrivent en tirailleurs ; les 
Ggures se dressent; le papier se couvre d'encre, car la veille 
commence et Gnit par des torrents d'eau noire, comme la 
bataille par sa poudre noire J*' These citations indicate a 
rather physical conception of the elements of style, a belief 
that the attention may be aroused by the mere form and 
juxtaposition of the words. Balzac is ready to use every 
weapon at his disposal to storm the citadel of his reader's 
inteUigence. 

Many of Balzac's predecessors and contemporaries had felt 
the need of leaving the traditional paths of composition in the 
search for a more adequate expression, but Balzac, by his 
example if not by his theory, remains a pioneer among the greater 
writers of the nineteenth century ; and, though there is no 
Balzacian school of style, his influence is evident to one who 
compares the style of the novel before and after him. In the 
novel itself, he brought about a great revolution ; he attempted 
a corresponding revolution in the language ^, but language, 
being the common property of the nation and in daily use by 
every one, is necessarily more bound by tradition than a literary 
genre. To allow an author all the liberties that Balzac wished 
to take would mean anarchy and chaos, and would defeat the 
very purpose of language as a medium of intellectual exchange. 
But when Balzac protested against the inflexibility of language 
he was voicing an idea which meant a progression and reju- 
venation, an idea which was in the air, but which the other 
great writers were timid about putting into practice ; Balzac 

i. TraiU des excitants modernes^ Vol. XX, p. 623. 
2. BruDoi, in Petit de JuUevUle, Vol. VIII. 
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was impeUgid to do to by tlie very nature of hia geniiu. In the 
more artistic styles of Flaubert, Zola, aad the Goncourts, we 
find many of bis prodde*, white od the other hand they have 
profited by his errors, which showed them certain things to be 
avoided. But it was Balzac who proved that one may ignore 
npon occasion the conventionalities of art, esthetics, and 
langnage, and at the same time write powerfully and effect- 
ively ; and, ivhen we see that so many of his imitators, in 
smoothing off his roogh edges, have lost some of the best traits 
of his creation, we are tempted to believe with Bmnetib« 
that his Eaiolts may really be the condition of his genius. 

For the style of Balzac can grip even those who are hostile, 
who struggle against his seduction. We have already cited the 
case of Sainte-Benve ' ; here is an additional testimony in which 
style is specifically mentioned : * Et malgre tout, il y a dans 
ce style une puissance de sensualisme, plus encore que de r^- 
lisme, qui vous domine etvous entrafne, malgr< les r^voltes du 
goAt. A travers cette incorrecte et laborieose prolixity, ces 
trivialil^B recherch^es, cette affectation du detail ignoble et bas, 
on sent dans ce style une verve int^rieure, intarissable, et 
dans r^crivain ce qu'on a si bien appel^ U dUble aa corps. Et 
si le diabU au corps ne donne k personne ni la grande Elo- 
quence, ni la erande Do^ie. il pent dooner, il donne k Balzac, 

is quelle imp^ense magie et 
esprits les plus rebelles et 

I curiosit4, sinon k la sympa- 

ably inclined towards Balzac, 
: " Dans le romau comme au 
(US que le style ne consistait 
rrection dont le m^te, en 
voir mettre Torthographe ; ni 
ance, dans un flux de discours 
e George Sand — par donner 
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la sensation de la monotonie ; ni dans cette 6criture artiste qui 
a fait le d^sespoirde Flaubert, mais peut-£tre et uniquement 
dans le don de faire vivant, Ou plutdt encore : faire yivant, 
voilk, Messieurs, ce que Tartiste moderne se propose avant 
tout ! C'est l&-dessus que nous le jugeons ; c'est ce qui assure, 
en d^pit des mattres d'^cole, la dur^e de son oeuyre ; et, en ce 
sens, Messieurs, le style, tel que les grammairiens Tentendeht, 
n est et ne doit £tre qu un mojem . .La vie est quelque chose 
d\e m£l^, je ne vois pas pourquoi je ne dirais pas quelque chose de 
trouble. EUe est le mouvement qui '' derange les lignes. " Elle 
est confusion, d^sordre, illogisme, irr^ularit^. Rien n'est plus 
divers, et rien n'est plus complexe. On Talt^re en la simpli- 
fiant ; on T^teint en la fixant. Changer, muer, ^voluer, e'en est 
la definition mSme. On ne la saisit un moment, on ne nous en 
donne Timitation, Timage, la sensation qu'en se faisant soi-m£me 
aussi changeant, pour ainsi dire, aussi souple, aussi ondoyant 
qu'elle. C'estceque Moli^re, Saint-Simon, et Balzac ont essays 
de faire . . . C'est aussi I'id^e que nous pouvons oppoSer hardi- 

« 

ment k toutes les critiques que Ton a faites ou que Ton fera du 
style de Balzac ^ " 

Judged from thid point of view the effectiveness of a style 
may be even enhanced by its being at times incorrect. Mere 
perfection is monotonous, insipid like an over-ripe fruit, while 
the incorrect, as abnormal and imusual, arrests the attention, 
and, if the meaning is still clear, the impression may be more 
lasting ; moreover, as Bruneti^re says, a certain irregularity 
and confusion gives what might be called an onomatopoeic 
representation of life. But it requires more genius to be uncon- 
ventional and effective than to be conventional and correct. 
The incorrect is not something to be imitated, it must grow 
up out of the nature of the author and the requirements of his 
subject, it is personal and human, and through being so it is 
more appealing. Certain idiosyncrasies of language leave gaps 
through which we can catch glimpses of the author. A sober 

1. ttudei critiques, Vol. VII, pp. 299-300. 
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faultiess style would give us a very imperfect idea of Balzac, 
his powerful personality and childlike naiveness, his exuber^ 
ant imagination which brushes aside all restraints of refine- 
ment, his eternally active and self-intoxicating mind, his all- 
pervasive sensuality — and, after all, Balzac is tHe most inter- 
esting character in iheComedie humaine. When we balk at the 
style, it is really the man that is distasteful to us. To borrow 
from the philosophy of La Rochefoucauld, perfection may be 
said to be oppressive, painful to our amour-propre ; while 
there is a certain pleasure in being able to pick flaws in genius ; 
they seem to excuse some of our own, and — to be a little 
more optimistic concerning human nature — - they give us 
more of a fellow-feeling, a more comprehending sympathy for 
the author. Balzac's excesses in other directions may well 
result in some meastire from his continual use of figures of 
speech. When you speak of the arms of a tre6, the expression 
is, strictly speaking, incorrect, and the habit of using words 
in other than their normal sense tends to make one careless 
about meanings and relations. Balzac came to feel himself a 
master of language, which he could mould as putty for his 
purposes ; from this feeling of mastery to a tendency to misuse 
there is but a step. 

An idea, intimated by Bruaeti^re in the passage quoted 
above, is more definitely expressed by Hippolyte Castille : 
'* On lit un roman de M. de Balzac avec ce genre d*int6rdt que 
Ton prend k regarder passer T^meute dans la rue *. '' And we 
do get something of the impression of dodging through a 
motley throng on a crowded street, where we see the woman 
in silks and furs jostling the laborer on his way home from 
work, the tired oEBce-girl and the giddy searchers after pleas- 
ure, the blind beggar and the young couple interested only 
in themselves ; we hear the cry of the newsboy, the metallic 
notes of the hand-organ, mingled with the rattle of wheels ; 



1. La Sema.ine, 4 oct. 1846, cited by Lovenjoul, Histoire de$ ceuvres de 
Balzac, p. 367. 
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a pell-mell conglomeration of visual and auditory sensations . 
For some, such a scene has a strange fascination ; others even 
find a morbid pleasure in roaming through the centers of 
poverty, disease, and insanity ; still others prefer the solitude 
of their rooms or the smooth flow of conventional society. 
Literary tastes show similar variations. It is true that a man 
may find pleasure in a book which deals with conditions that 
would be unbearable to him in real life ; there is something of 
the lure of the unknown, which is denied external manifesta- 
tion through pride, convention, physical or esthetic barriers. 
Balzac goes slumming rather too often, but, when one has read 
enough of him to get the proper perspective, the general 
impression is of the plethora of variegated life that throngs 
the streets at certain hours of the day. The multiplicity and 
complexity of the impressions received by the author renders 
his style embarrassed and labored, but this fault, so easily 
avoided by one who has less to say, ceases to be a fault when 
it helps to reproduce in the mind of the reader the impression 
of the author. 

We have spoken much of the materialism of Balzac, and not 
in a laudatory manner, but this very materialism, mixed as it 
is with a certain amount ofsidealism, intensifies the illusion 
of life. A poetic character attracts us, appeals to our better 
natures, but we are reminded rather of what might be than of 
what we know to be. We have frequently experienced a shock 
at the realization that the greatest of men and the most lofty 
of movements have their material and often repulsive sides ; 
the more intimate our association with man, the more does 
his animal nature stand out, for the major portion of our time 
and energy is absorbed by the concerns of physical existence. 
On the other hand, we are frequently surprised at the lofti- 
ness of the aspirations and ideals which we find permeating 
the most prosaic of lives. Balzac emphasizes too much the 
physical and materialside, yet he does not neglect the spiritual 
side, and his men and women, exaggerated as they are, impress 
us as creatures of flesh and blood and not as abstractions. The 
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style, laden with materialism, tatensiiies this impression b; 
an almost physical reaction upon us. In this connection, a 
citation of a protesting critic is interesting, as an admission 
that for adequate description the style must partake of the 
nature of the thing described. In speaking of Balzac's style, 
Caro says : " Pour le bien d^fioir il faudrait rimiter. . . 11 
a un choiz de mots oil delate one sensuality ii la fois violente 
et rafBo^e, d'une singuliire puissance snr I'esprit et d'nne 
contagion presque irrteistible. Si je ue redoutais d'employer 
ces abominables mots de la science m^dicale, dont abuse si 
Bouvenl Balzac, je ne serais pas aussi embarrass^ que je le suis 
pour rendre ma pensie, et je poiurais alors designer avec 
precision cette maladie des nerfs qui envahit son imagination 
tout enti^re et I'agite convulsivemeut '. " 

1. E, Caro, Poittt et Aonunetert, pp. 3SS and 364. Other critica fre- 
quently use figures sitoilar to these of Baliac, when they attempt to 
describe his personality and work. Cf. Taioe and Gautier, op. eil. 



CHAPTER VIII 

CONCLUSION 

The psychology of style is too delicate and complex a subject 
to permit of an exhaustive analysis. A complete study of the 
origin of Balzac^s figures would have to take into account 
every phase of his complex personality, every influence, 
external or internal, emotional, intellectual, or physical, lasting 
or momentary, to which he was subjected*. These elements 
do not manifest themselves singly ; they combine, they interact, 
they counteract each other, and the figures, when spontaneous, 
are formed as naturally as crystals are precipitated from a chem- 
ical solution. But in my discussion it has been necessary to 
isolate the individual elements and treat them as distinct forces ; 
also the definite statement of a mere tendency, necessary in 
order to specify and explain it, appears to exa^erate its impor- 
tance and to minimize the many disturbing and contradictory 
elements. Confusion will result unless we keep in mind that 
such an isolation of individual tendencies, though unavoidable, 
is really artificial ; that they all combine into a complex per- 
sonality, through the medium of which several may find 
expression in the same figure of speech. The following con- 

1. Note for example such an expression as : *' Qui verse h Theure dita 
un th^ suave, savamment d^pli^** (LV.,p. 569), in which the peculiar use 
of d4plU is probably explained by Balzac's thought of his own precious 
tea, which he kept in paper covered with hieroglyphics, and the unwrap- 
ping of which was a kind of ceremony (cf. L^on Gozlan, Balzac en pan- 
toufle$f p. 42). Similarly the flowers sent him by his friends the Duchesse 
de Castries and Louise while he was writing the Lys dans la valUe may 
have suggested certain comparisons to him. Five consecutive letters to 
Louise express thankn for gifts of flowers, three of thpm mentioning 
also the Ly$ dans la vallie (cf. Correspond ance, p. 262 ff.). Also there 
are the infinite possibilities of literary influence by such men as Rousseau 
and Chateaubriand. The similarities between the figures of Balzac and 
those of Rabelais and Saint-Simon result from a similar bent of mind 
rather than from imitation. 
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elusions, interpreted in the light of the above statement, may 
be considered as the result of our study. 

The figures of speech form an important element in Balzac's 
realistic method. In them he attempts to convey more com- 
pletely and more vividly his own sensations than it would be 
possible for him to do with conventional French prose. In his 
attitude towards language he is related to a general liberalis- 
tic tendency of his age, and more especially he follows the 
lead of others with creative powers similar to his own — Rabe- 
lais, Moli&re, and Saint-Simon — who created for themselves 
a medium suited to what they had to. convey. Possessing a 
vivid imagination which amounts at times almost to halluci- 
nation, Balzac is inclined to hold that a word, even abstract, 
should produce a concrete image in the mind of the reader ; 
but he realizes also that such is not the case in the faded 
modem speech. The logical way to induce the formation 
of a concrete image that will leave a lasting impression is by 
the simile and the metaphor. 

The figures serve also as an outlet for Balzac's sentimental 
effusions ; by a succession of comparisons he seems to bathe 
himself voluptuously in certain emotions. Furthermore, he 
uses the figures as stylistic ornaments. These two tendencies, 
which are rather romantic traits, are especially evident in the 
Lys dans la valUe. 

While the figures are often effective, a universal verdict of 
excessiveness needs very little restriction when they are judged 
from an artistic point of view. There are too many figures, they 
are frequently too pretentious or too materialistic ; as a result 
partly of these last two traits, we find many comparisons 
that are not apt or appropriate, and this fact, together with 
the occurrence of incoherent figures, would indicate an imper- 
fect analysis of the similarities between the two objects com- 
pared. 

If we seek an explanation for the form of Balzac's figures, 
other than indelicacy and lack of artistic and critical sense, 
the following points suggest themselves ; 
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1) Balzac's faculty of losing himself completely in his char- 
acters causes him to use expressions that would be natural 
only as used by a Lousteau or a Bridau whom he is painting ; 
a strong character tends to set the tone of the book and he 
influences the expressions even of the other characters. 

2) Balzac is primarily interested in the internal workings 
of the human soul, but not being a psychologist he seizes upon 
them by an intuitive imagination rather than by observation, 
and expresses them in terms of something that he can see; 
while, on the other hand, physical objects, for which he had 
an admirable vision, are usually described literally. Thus a 
large proportion of his figures are concrete expressions of 
spiritual phenomena, and the indefinite impression that they 
frequently give is probably due to a vagueness of conception 
on the part of Balzac. The predominating materialism of the 
figures is related also to the attitude of mind of the realist 
who sees the animal and material sides of human nature, in 
contrast to the romanticist, exemplified by Victor Hugo, in 
whom we find manifested in the figures of speech a tendency 
to elevate inanimate nature. 

3) The most striking feature of Balzac's figures is the fusion 
of ideas and imagination which they present and as a result of 
which they fall into well-defined groups according to the con- 
ception underlying the comparisons. There is a continual inter- 
action between the conception and the figure : Balzac seems 
to visualize concretely certain banal figures and to deduce 
from them a scientific theory of a real relation between the 
two concepts compared ; on the other hand, the materialistic 
conceptions of human nature, expressed in Louis Lambert and 
growing out of Balzac's general theory of the unity of all 
creation, are constantly finding expression in the figures of the 
Lys dans la vallee^ and sometimes the figure is absolutely 
meaningless unless we trace out its relations to the quasi- 
scientific theories of the author. The result is an all-pervasive 
materialism which jars all the more with the poetic pretension 
of the book on account of the minuteness of the comparisons. 
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Balzac visualizes the fibres so clearly that he fails to distio- 

the figurative and the literal ex[»«ssions. 

' to explain the effect of Balzac on bis readers, 
ree points in his style that should be consid- 

ure of speech forces the reader to formulate a 
e and concept before he can grasp the significance 
ng said ; thus the idea is more forcibly impressed 
by a piece of smooth conventional prose, where, 
nmatical and logical relations so nearly coincide, 
centive for the formation of concrete images for 

1 words. Up to a certain point, the style that 
greatest mental efTort to understand may be the 
; for an author whose purpose is not to transmit 
I but to produce an illusion of life, to create, 
irregularities and confusion of style give a more 
"e of life by borrowing some of its qualities ; also, 
■nventional, more personal, they bring us into 
i relations with the author. 

tme way, materialism of style may aid in giving 
picture of life as we know it ; the impression 
of the real as opposed to the ideal, 
study of the figures and the style of Balzac shows 
r an intimate relation to his complex personality 
ubject matter, and that their operation on the 
ely due to this fact. 

what has been said, we may ask ourselves what 
te of Balzac at the bands of future generations, 
ointed out that artistic perfection of style, being 
er of convention, lacks a certain personal appeal. 
i conventions of art are fairly stable in a given 
of races, this very impersonality gives a more 
lore universal character to a literary work ; as 
■ests, ideas, and points of view change, the per- 
of an author is liable to fade, even for those 
mind would naturally incline them to be enthn- 
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siastic admirers. This is especially true for an author who 
represents the mind and soul as so intimately boimd up with 
physical existence ; the universal and eternal nature of the 
manifestations is obscured by the external elements, which, 
formerly an aid to convincing realization, become a hindrance 
when the age has grown either less familiar or less interest- 
ing. A literary work, in order to endure, shouldhave auniversal 
appeal either as a work of art or as a document^of the human 
soul, hence it is not improbable that the readers of the real Bal- 
zac — not of the author of Eugenie Grandet or LePire Goriot — 
will be more and more restricted to those who will over- 
come prejudice and mental inertia and put themselves as far 
as possible in the author's world. For such readers the Comi' 
die humaine will always offer an imlimited store of riches. The 
reading of Balzac satisfies a desire for the representation of life, 
just as, if I may he pardoned for closing with a physiological 
figure, an itching is relieved by the contact with a roughened 
surface which even lacerates the skin. 
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is designed to be not merely a commentary upon certain 
articles of literary criticism which formed part of the secon- 
dary Activity of the author of Manon Lescaut^ but also an 
added chapter in the history of literary relations between 
France and England during the period up to 1740, when 
Provost ceased to publish the Pour et Contre. However im- 
perfectly this wider aim may be realized, questions of pure 
fact I have tried to examine with sufficient care to ensure 
correctness, though I dare not feel confident that I have com- 
pletely escaped the pitfalls which lie ever in wait. I can only 
hope to be nearer the minimum than the maximum of error. 

Provost's spelling and punctuation have not been modern- 
ized. In certain cases, citations have been given in full 
which to some readers may seem unduly long. The Pour et 
Contre is not, however, readily accessible, and it seemed, on 
the whole, wise to give the more important passages in 
Pr6vost*s own words rather than to leave the reader to trust 
to my own resumes of the author's thought. 

In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge my special obliga- 
tion to Monsieur E. Carcassonne, whose suggestion led to my 
undertaking this study, and who during its progress made 
many valuable criticisms and suggestions, and to Professor 
E.G. Armstrong for permitting me to draw largely upon his 
experience and judgment in its treatment. I am glad also to 
renew my thanks to the Library of Princeton University, 
which generously placed at my disposal its edition of the not 
easily obtainable Pour et Contre^ and thus made possible this 
study of what the Abb^ Provost thought and wrote about 
English literature. 



CHAPTER I 
PROVOST IN ENGLAND 

The relatively little that is known of the life of the Abb^ 
Provost is due almost entirely to the careful, painstaking 
study of Henry Harrisse. How indispensable is his work, 
becomes clear as soon as one reads any study of Pr6vosl 
prepared without that aid, as for instance M. Anatole France ': 
essay in ^eC^nie ^/in'. It seems that, unless the fiiture bringi 
the improbable good fortune of the discovery of new documents, 
Harrisse has done all that can be done to reconstitute the 
troubled life of the Abb4. It is unfortunate that of the niosl 
important epoch of his whole eventful career, his sojourn in 
England, we know almost nothing^ in detail. For this studj 
particularly, it is desirable to gather together the little we dc 
kno^v of that period, the more since Harrisse, though furnish- 
ing the documents, has not woven them into a detailed and 
connected narrative. M. Schrceder has performed well thai 
task, but not quite from the same point of view as that whict 
interests as here. 

What had been the chief events of Provost's life before 
this important period ? Student, twice soldier ^, novice, teacher, 
priest^, he had given proof of great uncertainty, not to say 
fickleness, as to his vocation, and of a disposition " vif el 
sensible au plaisir^. " He had been in Holland in 1719'', 
and then, as later, unpleasant stories, most improbable in theii 
Exaggeration, had been circulated about him. Dom Dupuis. 

1 . Aoatole France, " les Aventures de I'Abb^ Provost, " Je Ginie Itlin 
pp. 179-206. 

2. H. Harrisse, I'AbU Privott, pp. 9S-96. 

3. Ibid., pp. 94, 103-04, 113-14. 

4. Pour el Conlre, IV, p. 36. 

5. Harrisse, pp. 96-07. 
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however, a biographer whom Hamss« considers in general 
as worthy of conGdence, alludes to these stories without 
committing himself bej'ood implying that Provost, according 
to accepted standards, had in no way dishonored himself, and 
for the rest gives a very favorable, but by no means improb- 
able, picture. " L'heureuse physionomie dont la natare 
I'avait favorisi, la douceur de son caractfere, les progrfes qu'il 
avait d6jk faits dans les belles-lettres, lui ouvrirent la porte 
des meilleures maisons. II s'y distingua mdme par plusieors 
productions d'esprit, soit en vers, soit en prose ' . " Whatever 
Manous he may have encountered on his way, we know that 
he returned to France not later than early in November, 1720 ^, 
very much overwhelmedby a love affair, in one way or another 
unfortunate. Replying in the Pour et Centre to the stories of 
Gordon de Percel {Lenglet-Dufresnoy}, Provost says with his 
customary candor: " Je laisse k jnger quels devoient £tre 
\iepuis I'Age de vingt jusqu'ti vingt-cinq ana, le coeur et les 
sentimens d'un homme qui a compost le Cleveland k trente- 
cinq ou trente-six. La malheureuse (in d'un engagement trop 
tendre me conduisit enfin au Tombem ; c'esl le nom que je 
don'ne ft I'Ordre respectable oil j'allai m'ensevelir, et 06 je 
demeiu-ai quelque terns si bien mort, que mes parens et mes 
amis ignor^rent ce que j'^tois devenu ^. " This is at any rate 
the tone of frankness and explains, if it does not excuse, the 
unfortunate issue of the vows taken before the Benedictines 
nber, 1721, " avec, " as he 
', " toutes les restrictions 
iser ft les rompre^. " 

at Notre-Dame-du'Bec, at 
rmer, at Evreux, atS^ez, at 
>aux in Paris, Provost fonod 
of changes. Finally, late in 



1731. cited by Hsnisse, p. 163. 
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1727 or about the beginning of 1728 ^, he entered the Abbey 
of Saint-Germain-des-Pr6s ^, bringing with him probably, 
since the approbation was accorded the fifth of April, 1728 3, 
the first two volumes of the Mimoirea (Tun homme de qualitd^ 
composed in that case at the Blancs-Manteaux or at Evreux ^. 
The licence to print was granted the sixteenth of April ^ . 

At Saint-Germain Provost was not happy. He was put to 
work at the Gallia Christiana and, though Harrisse has modi- 
fied his earlier opinion that his work was limited to copying 
notes, correcting proofs, and translating into Latin what older 
collaborators had already written in French ^, yet it is not 
likely that the task was gay. The story that he wrote alone 
almost one whole volume of the Gallia is, as Harrisse observes, 
entirely improbable ^. In any event, whatever the character 
of the work, it was wholly unsuited to his ardent imagination, 
already filled with the novel he had in part composed and was 
evidently continuing, since the third and fourth volumes 
were approved the nineteenth of November following ^. The 
very composition of these novels^ recalled >|perforce all the 
memories of his wanderings and his loves, and made him 
long to return to the freer, undisciplined life outside. Then too 
his relations with the other members of the order were not 
agreeable. It is only necessary to read the satirical sketches 
traced of them, not bitterly but none the less with keenness 
and precision, in the third volume of the Mimoirea (Tun homme 

dequalite^^y to see how little these men were fitted to be con- 

\ 

i. Harrisse, pp. 116-17. 

2. Loc. cit. 

3. Op. cit.y p. 125. 

4. Loe, cit, 

5. Loc, cit. 

6. Op. cit., pp. 117-19. For the corrected opinion, see Harrisse, /a Vie 
monastique de Vabbi Pr^ost, pp. 29-30. 

7. Harrisse, VAhbi Provost, pp. 117-19. 

8. Op. cit., p. 142. 

9. The Mimoiret are rather a series of separate narratives than a 
connected whole. 

10. Cited by Harrisse, VAbbi Pr4vosi, pp. 120-24. 
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genial companions for him. Not that it is necessary to attach 
great weight to Pr^vosf s complaints in his letter of theeight- 
eenth of October, 1728, to Dom Thibaut, General Superior of 
the congregation of Saint-Maor at Saint-Germain-des-Pr6s ^ 
^^ J*ai eu chez vous, *' he says, " de jostes sujets de chagrin... 
Par quel malheur est-il done arrive qu^on n'a jamais cesse de 
me regarder avec defiance dans la congregation, qu'onm'a soup- 
9onne plus d'une fois des trahisons les plus noires, et qu^on 
m*en a toujours cm capable, lors meme que 1 evidence n'a pas 
permis qu'on m^en accus&t ^ ? " Doubtless, between average, 
matter-of-fact men like the other members of the congregation 
and an ardent, mercurial, free spirit like Provost's there had 
been many misunderstandings, perhaps even meannesses on 
the one side, and strong provocation on the other. Between the 
ordinary man, Usually deeply occupied with what are called the 
practical affairs of life, and the genius, more often than not 
extremely careless of those samepracticalities, an entente cordis 
a le is rarely possible . Provost of course ought never to have been 
in the order. And then too, without doubting in the least that 
he wrote his letter in good faith, I do not see what in his past 
life could have justified his fellow members in granting him 
complete confidence, and perhaps they were not altogether 
wrong in suspecting a brother who by his own later admission 
entered the order only with a mental reservation which he 
considereda justification for his leaving it as soon as bethought 
wise. One remembers also how the characters of Cleveland, 
if often they were trustful to a degree bordering on simple- 
mindedness, at other times were no less foolishly suspicious 
without cause. Perhaps Provost, in this also a forenmner of 
Rousseau, imagined ills which did not exist, or rather, which 
existed in less degree by far. However that may be, he decided 
to leave Saint-Germain-des-Pr^s and to pass into a milder branch 
of the order of Saint Benedict, where he could leave the 



1. Op. ciL, pp. 138-39. 

2. Cited by Ilarritse, pp. 134 ff. 
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Gallia behind bim and choose ' ' un genre d'^tude plus conforme 
ft son ^aie, " as Dom Dupuis tells us '. 

Willing to comply with the forms, Provost applied to tl 
Pope and obtained a Brier of Translation, which Mgr. Sal 
bathier, the Bishop of Amiens, was to " fulminate. " In h 
Poar et Contre Pr^vostgives interesting information as to h 
mental state at this time. " Le sentiment me revint, et 
reconnus que ce cceur si vif etoit encore brtXlant sous la cendr 
La perte de ma liberty m'afiligea jusqu'auz larmes. 11 ^toit trt 
tard. Je cherchai ma consolation pendant cinq ou six ans dai 
les cbarmes de I'^tude. Mes livres ^toient mes amis fiddle: 
mais ils ^toient morts comme moi. Enfin, je pris occasii 
d'uD petit m^contentement, et je me retirai'. " Here, it seem 
is the real reason for his departure, the lack of a true vocatio 
not an actual grievance of any seriousness. Thus, in 173 
after his feelings have had time to cool, he is much nearer tl 
truth than in his letter to Dom Thihaut, and says that I 
merely used the " petit m^contentement " as a pretext 
satisfy what had long heen his desire ^. 

But, his Brief of Translation granted. Provost was guil 
of an indiscretion due to his burning impatience to have do 
once and for alt with Saint-Germain-des-Pr^s. He left ^tho 
waiting for the " fulmination, " which he had every reas< 
to think would take place at once, but which was delay 
owing to a real or pretended suspicion of the sincerity of 1 
intentions. Efforts were made to induce him to return peac 
ably, but Provost, once free, had no desire to give up 1 

1. Cited by Harrisse, p. 132. 

2. PC, IV, 39. 

3. He goes OD to say in the rest otthepassa^ : " Quoique I'amour dt 
liberty m'ait fait quitter la Prance, la Fl^be et SaiDt-GermaiD, oil j 
fait mon s^jour, sontdes noms chers h ma mdmoirc. La conduite q 
j'y ai teDue, ae me laisse k craiodre aucun reproche, et les bontei qu' 
y a eues pour moi escitent encore ma plus vive recooaaissaDce. " Pi 
IV, 39-40. Otherwise a very signiGcant passage, its value is much It 
seued by the fact that it is written at London when Provost was no dot 
willing to placate the authorities and obtain freedom to return in pea 
to France. 
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newly recovered liberty. As a result the fathers notified th^ 
police and demanded his arrest, complaining that ^' il se pro- 
m^ne impun^ment tons les jours dans Parish '' Provost did 
not continue his walks in Paris. Remembering no doubt the 
precedent set by the Protestant refugees ever since the revo* 
cation of the Edict of Nantes forty years before, remem- 
bering also Voltaire's departure only a little more than two 
years previously ^, he set his face toward England. On the 
sixth of November, 1728, a lettre de cachet was issued against 
him. His departure took place soon after he received news of 
the government's action ^. 

The position of England as the refuge for the oppressed 
and as the seeming realization of all the fond dreams of poli- 
tical and religious liberty cherished by the eighteenth century 
is too well known to be insisted upon. M, Sohroeder has 
developed this in connection with Provost *, but perhaps with 
somewhat too much emphasis upon his unquestioning enthu- 
siasm for things English and his delight in the free presenta- 
tion of unorthodox views of religion. *' Mais ce qui T^tonna 
et le charma, je crois, plus que tout le reste, *' says M. Sohroe- 
der, *' ce fut la libre discussion des doctrines religieuses. 
Gertes, lui, le moine d^froqu^, le b^n^dictin en rupture de 
ban, il a dd lire avec passion le Diicour$ sur la liberty de 
pens^e que Collins avait public une vingtaine d'ann^es aupa- 
ravant (1713), et le ChrUtianUme sans mystire de Toland, 
qui, paru k la fin du dixrsepti^me si^cle, avait ^t^ con- 
damn^ au feu par le parlement de Dublin^. " This matter of 
Prevost's religious attitude well merits a separate study, 
without which il would be rash to express too definite an 



1. Harrisse, p. 140. 

2. Voltaire arrived ia England probably the thirtieth of May, 1726. 
See J. Churton Collins, Volt&ire, Montesquieu et Rousseau en Angleterre^ 
1911, p. 7. M. Foulet sets the date as late as August 15, 1736. Bevue 
d'Histoire litt, de la France, 1906, p. 19. 

3. Harrisse, pp. 141^2. 

4. Vabbi Privost, Chap. ii. 

5. Ibid,y p. 34. 
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opinion. However, attention may be called to the fact that 
whenever the Abb^ mentions the deistB in the Pour et Contre^ 
it is to comment upon them unfavorably. ^* Ne parlons que du 
c^l&bre Toland. Que d*erreurs et d absurdit^s ne trouve-t-on 
pas dans les oeuvres d'un homme qui s'est fait un si grand 
nom parmi les Anglois ? Et s'il a eu pendant sa vie le bonheur 
d'imposer jusques dans ses livres, quelle impression ne devoit- 
il pas faire dans les conversations particuliires ^ ? '' This was 
in the last volume ; already in the first he had spoken of *' toutes 
les impi^tez et les reveries antichr^tiennes des Tolands^ des 
Collina, des VooUlon$, des Tyndales^ etc. ^ " Other 
passages in the same tone might be cited ^. They seem the 
sincere expression of a man who might indeed have found the 
confinement of the monastery insupportable, who might have 
had his moments of large tolerance ^, but who was none the 
less firmly set against the deistic movement in general, which 
he thought to be simply a deliberately malicious attempt to 
undermine religious orthodoxy. It is true that there is the 
ever present possibility that this attitude may have been dic- 
tated by prudential reasons, but the burden of proof is on him 
who would read into the text the opposite of what it says . 
CUveland shows unquestionable traces of deistic influence, 
even though Provost announced in the preface his anti-deistic 
aim. If, however, the hero's conversion seems to-day far from 
convincing, no doubt it appeared quite otherwise to its author 
and to many of his readers. M. Anatole France is probably 
correct in calling Provost ' ^ le moins philosophe des hommes ^, " 



1. PC, XX, 310-il. 

2. IJbid., I, 227. 

3. On Tyndal. cf. PC, I, 265; III, 318-19; IV, 66-67; on CoUins, see 
PC, XII, 314 ; on Woolston, PC, I, 49-58 ; on Chubb, PC, XVI, 13-14. 

4. See Cleveland, Book IV {OEuvres, V, pp. 164 ff.) on the natural 
religion Cleveland teaohes the Abaquis. 

5. Le Cr4nie latin, p. 189. For a similar opinion see Sainte-Beuve, 
Portraits littiraires, I, pp. 273-74. Cf. MHQ., II, 303, on the death of 
Saint-Evremond. ** Cest ainsi que les plus grands hommet s*aveuglent 
malheureusement dans TafiTaire la plus importante . . . , je veux dire 
Vint^r^t ^ternel de leur &me.'' Probably, though not certainly, Provost 
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taking *' pkilosophe '^ in the d^teoitli-ceiitiirj sense. To his 
mentioQ of PreTost's belief in miracles and prophetic dreams, 
M. France mi^t irell hare added his naive confidence in 
the '' paqoets da Sienr Amoold ** as an infallible means, not 
simplj of curing, but of urarding off in advance, attacks of 
apoplexT. and his evident pleasure in returning to the sub- 
ject and in defending it against attacks ^ Prevost's was a 
spirit to vrhich religion vroold appeal much as it did to Rous- 
seau's, and it vras hardlv probable that rationalistic attacks 
vrould have a considerable effect upon his beliefs, though 
doubtless thev vroold still further encourage his natural ten- 
dency toward toleration. To be dogmatic was foreign to his 
character. In the Memoirts (Tan homme de qualite'^j after 
speaking of the political liberty which the English enjoy, he 
continues : ^^ La religion n*y est pas moins libre. Les Anglois 
ont reconnu que la contrainte est un attentat contre Tesprit de 
r^vangile. Us savent que le coeur des hommes est le domaine 
de Dieu ; que la violence ne produit que des changements exte- 
rieurs ; qu*un culte force est un culte sacrilege qui perd celui 

qui Fexige et celui qui le rend Je suis. . . ce que je crois 

devoir ^tre en matiere de religion. Ce n'est ni le nom de catho- 
lique ni le nom de protestant qxd me determine, c'est la con- 
noissance de la v^rit^ que je crois avoir acquise il y a long- 
temps par la faveur du ciel et par mes reflexions ^. '' This is 
indeed the attitude of a man of intelligent and liberal spirit, 
but is not necessarily in contradiction with his seeming 
detestation of the deists. 

Our information as to Provost's stay in England is slight 
indeed. We are perhaps justified in concluding from the 
M4moires (Tun homme de quality that he left France from 

was sincere in this passage. But note that from the first number of the 
Pour et Contre the censor cut ** ce qui concerne les affaires eccl^sias- 
tiques " (cf. infra^ p. 23). This makes Pr6vost's position again doubtful, 
cf. infra, p. 40. 

1. PC, VII, 308-12; X, 135^1. 

2. OButjrei, II, 393. 

3. /(/., p. 393 and p.. 395. 
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Calais and crossed to Dover ; that thence he proceeded by land 
to Gravesend, where he embarked on the Thames and landed 
at the foot of the Tower in London ^ His apartment, like 
that of his hero, was perhaps in Suffolk Street ^. No doubt he 
shortly found his way into the coffee houses, especially the 
Rainbow, where, as Sayous notes ^ in connection with Voltaire, 
French refugees had long been accustomed to gather. There 
Provost, always a polite and pleasant companion, as Rousseau 
among others later noted ^, could not fail to find at once 
friends ready to guide him in his first efforts to learn the lan- 
guage and the literature. Sayous refers to a supposed dispute 
between Voltaire and the Abb^ Provost, in regard to money 
due the former from certain subscriptions to the Henriade ^. 
The whole affair has to do with another Provost, a London 
bookseller. In fact it dates from March 1728 ^, and the Abbe, 
as we already know, did not arrive in England till November 
of the same year. Probably it was through friends made at 
the Rainbow that Provost obtained a position as tutor to the 
son of an English nobleman. He no doubt had need of money, 
then as all his life. This nobleman, given in the Mimoires 
du chevalier de Ravanne simply as the ** chevalier Ey . . . '*, is 
perhaps, as Harrisse suggests, Sir Robert Eyre, knighted in 
1710, who died in 1735 leaving three sons ^. With him, the 
same memoirs testify, Provost enjoyed **tous les agr^mens 
possibles ^. " Thanks to this titled acquaintance he was able, 
according to his letter to Dom Clement de la Rue from The 
Hague, November 10, 1731, to move in '*les meilleures com- 
pagnies de Londres ^. *' It is at this same time that he began 



1. (JEuvreSj II, pp. 244-45. 

2. Id., p. 246. 

3. Sayous, le Dix-huitUme siMe A V^tranger, I, p. 21. 

4. CEuvres de Rousgeau. Hachette, 1862, Vol. V, p. 578 (ConfesBions), 
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to go to the theater, for Mrs. OUfieldf whose acting charmed 
him so much, died in 1730. 

Some time daring this first stay in England Prevost made 
an extended trip throogh the southern part of the island, 
for of it he gives an account in the continuation of the Memoires 
dun homme dequsiliie^ which appeared in 1731. It is not at all 
improbable that it was a journey taken in the company of his 
youthful charge. In tact it is unlikely, in spite of the recent 
sale of the first four volumes of his novel, that the Abb^ would 
have been able otherwise to afford it. It seems most reasonable 
to conclude that in this case he is largely autobiographical. 
Certainly as an agreeable Mentor, enjoying himself well at 
Tunbridge and at Bath, present at mascarades, mingling at 
dances, and well received and entertained everywhere. Provost 
would have been very much in character. His account gives 
the impression of dealing with things seen and not of being a 
mere compilation from a guide-book, but the descriptions lack 
color and visual detail. It is too early in the century, however, 
to expect this to be otherwise. Pr6vost*s route took him from 
Tunbridge down to the south coast, where, to mention only 
the principal places, he visited Hastings, Portsmouth, South- 
ampton, Plymouth', the tin and copper mines of Cornwall, 
then turned north to Bristol, Bath, Oxford, Windsor, and back 
to London. Later he mentions passing through Canterbury. 
Thus he has made a circuit which takes him through all the 
southern part of England, but, with the exception of the 
detour to visit Oxford, has apparently not gone north of Lon- 
don at all ^. 

Prdvost's opinion of the English character, as he expressed 
it in the Memoires at various times, was in the main very 
favorable. Perhaps M. Schroeder has tended to give a some what 
erroneous impression, however, by placing in his text one of 

1. At Slanehouse, near Plymouth, be found a colony of poor French 
refugees supported in comparative comfort by the generosity of an 
English nobleman named Hedgecombe. OEuvrts, II, 367<-68. 

2. /(/., 244-391. 
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the most enthusiastic passages and by relegating to the notes 
the following saner and more balanced judgment : '^ U n'y a 
point de pays odTontrouvetant de droiture, tant d'humanit^, 
des id^es si justes d'honneur, de sagesse et de f^licit^ que 
parmi les Anglois. L'amour du bien public, le goiit des sciences 
solides, Thorreur de Tesolavage et de la flatterie sont des 
vertus presqpe naturelles k ces peuples heureux ; elles passent 
de p6re en (lis comme un heritage. Mais il ne faut chercher 
les Anglois dont je parle, ni parmi la populace, qui est trop 
grossi^re et trop ftroce en Angleterre pour Atre capable de ces 
grands sentiments, ni parmi la jeunesse, qui y est d'ordinaire 
extr^mement libertine. Ce n*est que dans un certain Age, et 
dans une certaine ^l^vation au-dessus du commun, qu'on aper* 
9oit le vrai caract^re des Anglois : si vous les regardez dans 
ce point de vue, j'ose vous r^pondre que plus vous viendrez 
k les connoitre, plus vous vous accoutmnerez k les es timer 
comme un des premiers peuples de Tunivers*. '' As he has 
begun with this passage, Provost can later take it for granted 
and, if he seems to speak with unreserved enthusiasm, 
he has in mind only the Englishmen who belong to the very 
limited class defined above. It appears then that Provost has 
seen and judged accurately without over^enthusiasm. As for 
Montesquieu, praised as having seen through the mask and 
judged England with so much greater penetration than either 
Voltaire or Prdvost ^, it is not out of place to make the obser- 
vation that it is no less a lack of insight to see only the dark 
side and to find nothing worthy of praise, than it is 
possibly to err somewhat on the side of charity and enthusiasm . 
On the literary side, what new conditions would Provost 
meet, fresh from France, where, the memory of the ** grand 
si^cle '' still largely dominant, the new century had not yet 
fdund its way? The age of Dryden was past, though his 
influence was not. The new age was one of gradually in- 



i. CEuvreiy II, 258-50. Cf. Schroder, pp. 41-42, and p. 40, note 1 . 
2. Id,, pp. 45-46. 
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enasing ^r?«iom and Lndependence fiir £ta7VTiiKB.Xo loog«r 
must 'jev r°iv entu-^lj npoa the p^uims acctvdedbj noble- 
raiti .a r^aun tor datt<;rr. Pope, as Bdjame has shown ', 
wiH tao tir^ r^tix.-j miiependoit man of letters "^Wi"g liis 
'J.--J1S •x^iii'.j by cje receipts frara tlie sale of bis books. 
Dr^" if a bi'tor* aim h.-i<i been obiie«ii to seek peosionfl: AildisoD, 
the next lotJor of iiM. rank, had been rewarded bv a post 
luiiiiir '.he I vemment. as other aolliors <A his time had also 
b-i-^n — or . f out, thett. like Swift, had soo^t to be ; bat Pope 
r^fise-i a.l a:<i^ ^q<1 relied ^oleW on his pen : be alooe fore- 
raaU thrt iHinit-ni lie. It is w-irth while to recall that Prerost 
IJuwlse. whf^a he retomed to France, sapporled himself bv 
his wntiof H:s p'^eiboa with the Prince de Conti paid him, 
unlike some other sinecures of the time and since, nothing. 

It wu in En^flanii a peri<>l of increasing morality in lite- 
rature. The wild Svoence of the Restoratioo drama— essentially 
a coort drama — had taken little hold npon the people. Object- 
ors hail beenfoond to its immorality eTcn before Jeremy Collier, 
relying for his arguments npon the critic Rymer, pressed 
home tt.e attack in his Short Meic of the Immorality and 
Profanenm of the English Stage ;1698). The Tiolence and 
fiercen<°ss of his warfiare were eqoal to the greatness of the 
evil and were so effective as to force amende honorable even 
from the aged Dryden. the literary lord of his age ^. It is 
doahtful, nevertheless, whether Collier woold have had any 
iiuch effect, ont of all proportion to his intrinsic merits, if 

"•■ '~ IS a whole had not supported the reform. As a 

t the bloodless revolution of 1688 hadbrougbt new 
snly in politics, but also in literature. Newspapers 
ling to be published and read. With the next 

Le public et In hommet de Itttret en Anglettrre, S* M. 

'. plays denounced by Collier continued to hold the stage, 
ir lesH expurgated, throughout the century. Comedy did 
!cenl. " Leslie Stephen, Englith Literature «nd Society in 
I Century, p. 62. Cf. later the constant criticismB of Pr^ 
J Ihn indecencies of Enghsh comedy. 
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ceniury came the periodicals of Addison and Steele, and these 
meant a wider reading public and worked also toward the 
reform of manners. Steele and later Lillo^ popularized a 
moralizing element in the drama, which, though not of the 
highest literary merit, is most significant and is to be reckoned 
with. Richardson in the novel is part of the same movement, 
and Provost, we recall, is the translator of Richardson. The 
new age was a people's age and took itself seriously. As such 
it was an age particularly of literary criticism '^. The new 
public was anxious to be taught the way it should go in 
things literary. 

The period of classicism in English literature by no means 
began with the return of the cavaliers imder Charles II ^. 
Contemporary with Shakespear, the romantic, had been Ben 
Jonson, the classicist, and, in his quality of literary dictator, 
he had formed a school. The Restoration had but strengthened 
a tendency which, for the simple reason that genius to support 
the other side was lacking, had already become dominant. It 
is during this period that Dryden's becomes the prevailing 
voice in criticism. He belongs, not to any particular school, 
but to all ^. His tendency is, now classic, now romantic^ but 
usually he is a large free spirit, erring and changing often in 
theapplicati&n of his principles to individual cases, but inclined 
generally to be open-minded and appreciative, a worthy 
father of later schools. Contemporary with him was Thomas 
Rymer, whom Macaulay and Professor Saintsbury have called 
'* the worst critic that ever lived ^, '* but who was none the 
less in his time a mighty force, inspiring the method of 
Collier*s attacks and lending Voltaire, *' not only the startling 
vocabulary of abuse but the critical method with which the 

1. In George Barntoell or Ihe London Merchanl, 1731. 

2. Paul Hamelius, Die Kritik in der englischea Lileratur des nebzehn- 
ten und achizehnten Jahrhunderls^ p. 69. 

3. Id., p. 184. 

4. /c/., p. 63. 

5. Spingam, Critical Estays of the Seventeenth Century^ Vol. I, Introd., 

p. LXXX. 
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great Frenchman attacked Shakespear ^ '' Pope admired him, 
though he admired Shakespear too^ whom Rjmer attacked. 
The reason for this seeming anomaly is that under classicism 
a man's position as a critic depended, not on his individual 
dicta, but on his general principles and doctrine^. Rymer's 
criticism by precept and rule was fought by Saint-Evremond^ 
who urged criticism by comparison ^. Saint- Evremond and 
Fontenelle were at the end of the seventeenth century the 
chief exponents of the theory of the influence of climate upon 
literary canons of taste — an idea which was as old as 
Aristotle's time, but which had languished. Now it came to 
the fore and became gradually a reiterated slogan in the 
eighteenth century, after being taken up by the Abb6 
Du Bos and (thirty years later) by Montesquieu^. From 
Saini-Evremond, Dryden got his interest in the theory, and 
not only Dryden, but also John Dennis^, who in the early 
years of the eighteenth century was so important as to be 
called ^' the critic^. '' His preface to the Impartial Critick has 
been called *' perhaps the best of the expositions of the 
effects of climate on the literary temper of a race; a hint 
from Saint-Evremond has furnished him with a suggestive 
explanation for the differences between Greek and English 
tragedy"^. '' Dennis stood to his age *^ as the champion of emo- 
tion as the basis of poetry , as an advocate of the exaltation and 
inspiration of the poet that so ill accorded with the prevailing 
spirit of the times that he was derisively dubbed * Sir - 
Longinus'^. '' Dennis in fact undertook against Rymer to 



i. Spingarn, p. lxxyiii. 

2. /d., p. LXZX. 

3. Id,, pp. Lxv-vi. 

4. Bruneli^re, VEvolution deg genrts, VoL I, pp. 144-45. Cf, Alfred 
Lombard, I'AbbS Du BoSj un initiateur de la pen$^ modemey p. 89. 

5. Spingam, op. ci^, p. cii. 

6. *^ [Dennis'] reputation would have gained rather than lost, had he 
published nothing during his last fifteen years.** H. G. Paul, John 
DennU, 1911, p. 113. 

7. Spingam, p. cii. 

8. Paul, p. 134. 
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prove that Shakespear was a '* great genius ^ *' Sir William 
Temple likewise with his broad interests did much to encour- 
age a more liberal conception of literature as a growth 
depending much upon the conditions under which it is 
produced ^. 

The gradual result of these liberalizing influences was to 
produce at the end of the seventeenth century what Professor 
Spingarn calls the '^school of taste,*' which represents an 
advance from ^ * a general and abstract treatment to the consid- 
eration of particular passages and details, from the criticism 
of ' faults ' to that of ' beauties , ' from the concept of reason 
to that of sentiment and taste ^. '' M^r^ in France, with his 
insistence upon the supremacy of heart over mind in literary 
judgments, had championed it^; Bouhours and La Bruy^re 
had adopted it, but only in a rationalized form which gave the 
primacy to reason after all ^ and invoked the same ' ' bon sens '* 
as Boileau. But in England at any rate the tendency found 
more favorable soil. There Saint-Evremond supported it with 
all his great influence^. Later Shaftesbury came to the fore as 
a representative of the same school '^. 

The new attitude is reflected in the more liberal treatment 
of Shakespear by minor critics like Rowe and Gildon. In 1709- 
1710 the former published the first edition of Shakespear 
intended for general circulation, and in the first volume print- 
ed an Essay on the Life of William Shakespear. He definitely 
takes a stand against Rymer and shows real appreciation of 
the poet's genius. Gildon had two essays which were published 
in the same collection of Shakespear's works. The first is 
called An Essay on the Art, Rise, and Progress of the Stage in 
Greece, Rome and England, and the second. Remarks on the 

4. Paul, p. 63. 

2. Id,, p. 125. 

3. Spingarn, p. cv. 

4. Paul, p. 124. 

5. Spingarn, p. zcvui. 

6. Id., p. xcvii. 

7. Jcf., p. cv. 
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Plays of Shakespear. Both of these also show appreciation of 
the English dramatist and sincere admiration for his ^' witch- 
ery, *' as Gildon expresses it, but he is much more hampered 
by the rules than Rowe and more occupied with blaming 
'* faults. '* He is only partly free from the Rymer attitude. 

Such were the tendencies in the air toward the end of the 
old century and the beginning of the new. It must not be 
imagined that the various movements were very distinctly 
separated nor thai their adherents were necessarily conscious 
of the direction in which they were going. Gradually the diflfer- 
eni schools tended, as always, to come together into two ^ 
which correspond to the two ever existent types of mind, the 
romantic and the classic. 

It was at this time that Addison came into prominence. 
Addison 'Wit — ce que ses pr^d^cesseurs avaient seulement 
entrevu — que le journal litteraire avait im r61e special k 
jouer et une influence nouvelle k exercer sur la soci^t^ qui 
Tenvironnait^. " It is in this sense that we may say with 
Beljame : ** Addison a inaugur^ ... la critique litteraire ^. " 
He gathered up the leading tendencies of his age and gave 
them wide circulation among an average reading public un- 
known to Dryden and his contemporaries. Mr. Saud^ notes 
that the circulation of the Spectator went as high as 14,000 
copies a day ^. Addison recognized the rights of the *' natural 
genius, " not merely to be tolerated occasionally as the excep- 
tion, but to be admitted alongside of the ** genius formed by 
rules. " He popularized Milton ^ ; along with Steele he led an 
active propaganda in favor of Shakespear, who it is true had, 
as Hettner has recalled ^ and Mr. Hamelius likewise ^, not 

1. Hamelius, p. 70. 

2. Beljame, p. 278. 

3. Id,, p. 311. 

4. Emile Saud6, Die Grundlagen der [literarUchen Kritik bei Joseph 
Addison, p. 62. 

5. Charlanne, Vlnfluence frangaise en Angleterre, p. 566. Dennis had 
appreciated Milton before Addison, but his influence was less. 

6. Hettner, Vol. I, p. 75. 
7» Hamelius, p. 111. 
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been forgotten under the reign of Charles II, but who had 
suffered many perversions and inexcusable *^ adaptations *, '' 
Othello and Hamlet being almost the only plays which es- 
caped^. So Addison did valuable service here. He also turned 
the eyes of his contemporaries toward medieval ballads, thus 
forecasting Percy and Scott ^. A noteworthy sign of one sort 
of liberality is the mention of a girl who with ''a natural 
sense ''is ** a better judge than a thousand critics *. *' In frag- 
mentary fashion he popularized the historical viewpoint in 
literary criticism ^ and used at times the comparative 
method ^, which had been advocated as early as Bacon and 
more recently by Saint-Evremond^. 

Addison's success produced a great many papers and period- 
icals, more or less closely imitating the Spectator and the 
Tatler. At the time when Provost came to England, there 
were many of these journals in circulation and the number was 
rapidly increasing. '^ lis sont tellement k la mode, '* says 
Provost, ** que le nombre en augmente tous les jours *, *' but 
he thinks that, having multiplied so rapidly, they cannot fail 
soon to decline ^. He even gives a brief sketch of the origin 
and development of English journalism, according naturally 
a place of special importance to the productions of Steele and 
Addison '^. Among those periodicals treated with some detail 
in the Pour et Contre are the Grubstreet Journal, the London 
Tatler, the Universal Spectator, the Bee, the Weekly Mis- 
cellany, and the Auditor ; many others are mentioned only. 



1. Cbarlanne, pp. 568-72. 

2. W., pp. 570-71. 

3. Saud6, p. 63. 

4. Id., p. li. Cf. Mdsset, '^Apr^s una lecture/* PoMei nouvelles : 

Et, que tous les pedants frappent leur tete creuse, 
Vive le m^lodrame od Margot a pleur^ ! 

5. Hamelius, p. 93. 

6. Saud^, p. 14. 

7. See supra, p. 14. 

8. PC, I, 68. 

9. Ibid,, p. 69. 

10. PC, XIX, pp. 297-300. 
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•uch as the Gentleman'^ Ms^gsaine ^, the Craft$nMn^y etc. 
Provost was obviously impressed by the number and variety 
of these publications in England as compared with France, 
and it was most natural that it should occur to faim to found 
something of a similar nature in his own country. His respeot 
for Addison and Steele as journalists is obvious ^ ; it was a 
magazine of the better sort that he wished to found, giving, 
like them, particular attention to things literary. Of this more 
will be said later. Here it is sufficient to note that one of the 
most important results of Provost's English sojourn was the 
idea of producing a literary magaiine such as the Pour et 
Contre, 

The time of Prevost's arrival in England was especially 
favorable. The classic tendency had been aided by the intro- 
duction of French influence after the Restoration. In the end, 
though not immediately, this influence was beneficial. The 
English genius had need of pruning from Elizabethan youth- 
ful freedom. Moreover, the very deformation in part of English 
literary taste was necessary in order to make possible the 
entry in turn of English influence into France and in order to 
make there effective the vivifying tendency of English roman- 
ticism. In this wise, through France as intermediary, English 
literature was able to become European. The age of Pope made 
it possible ultimately, and perhaps sooner than othervnse 
would have been the case, to know in France the age of 
Shakespear also. 

Provost's English journeys came when the so-called Augus- 
tan period was nearing its close. Addison had died in 
1719. Steele died in 1729, the same year as Congreve ; 
Defoe in 1731 ; the critic, John Dennis, in 1734. Pope (1688- 
1744) and Swift (1667-1745) reigned supreme. Yetall of Pope's 



\ . Several times menlioned and quoted later, however. 

2. One whole number translated later, but of « poliUcalf QQt of a 
literary, character. These references occur : PC, I, pp. 44r46, 33, 
and 258. 

3. PC, I, pp. 69-70. 
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important work had been published, except the Essay on Man, 
and that came out anonymously before Provost s return to 
France, three epistles in 1732-33 and a fourth in 1734. Swift's 
Tale of a Tub had appeared in 1704 and Gulliver's Travels in 
1726. Thus his important work was done and, though he 
lived fifteen years thereafter, old age and sickness were 
heavy upon him. Robinson Crusoe had appeared in 1719 *, 
Defoe's other novels during the twenties. In this connection 
it should be noted that Provost makes no mention of Defoe 
nor of his work, either in the Pour et Conire or, as far as I 
have been able to discover, anywhere else. The fact that 
Robinson Crusoe was known in France from the time of its 
translation in 1720 is no explanation, since Provost talked of 
other works which were generally known, the Spectator for 
instance. Given his keen taste for voyages, real or imaginary, 
there is no work which one would more readily expect to find 
him mentioning frequently and favorably. But, compared 
with Addison, Steele, Swift, and Pope, Defoe was socially 
only a poor scribbler, widely popular with the general reader 
but looked down upon by the aristocrats of letters. It may be 
that in this fact we find the reason for Provost's neglect. In 
any case it seems that one must hesitate before concluding 
that Defoe influenced the French novelist, as M. Schrceder^ 
and Mr. F. B. Bury ^ have thought. It is quite possible that 
there was such influence. It is probable enough that Provost 
knew in England the translator of Robinson Crusoe, Th^miseul 
de Saint-Hyacinthe, but as yet we have no definite indication 
on which to base any positive conclusions. 

The chief literary events during the actual period of Pro- 
vost's stay in England were : Gay's Beggar's Opera, which 
had a long run in 1728 ; Pope's Dunciad, which appeared the 



i. Not ** une vingtaine d'ann6es avaat rarriv6e de Provost en Angle- 
terre, " as M. Schroeder has stated (p. 36, note 4). 

2. P. 36. 

3. '' The AbbO Provost in England *\ Scottish Review, 1899, p. 38 
and .p. 49. 
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thinking that the Abb^ wts intentionally avoiding him. Final- 
ly , if Provost had not been in Holland, he would certainly 
have said so in bis letter to De la Rue, for that fact would 
have constituted an excuse absolutely satisfactory and con- 
vincing, whereas he is able to state only : ^ ' Je n'appris son 
arrivee qu'apr^ son depart. *" If Dom Thuillier thought he 
had reason to doubt Provost's friendship and complete good 
faith, — and he evidently did think so, — then this excuse 
would appear to him much weaker and more doubtful than 
the other. So it seems reasonable to differ from Harrisse -to the 
extent of thinking it probable that Provost was at The Hague 
during the latter part of September or the first part of October, 
1730, but hardly much earlier in view of the two years which 
Provost mentions as the duration of his first English visit. 
Thus his stay in England was of almost exactly the same 
length as Voltaire*s had been ^ During this first visit he had 
learned the language, attended the theater and become 
acquainted with the literature. He had composed Cleveland 
(most of the first four volumes), Volumes V and VI of the 
M^moires (Tun homme de quality ^ and possibly Manon Lescaut^. 
He had toured most of southern England^ been well received 
and made friends with whom he continued to keep in touch 
after his return^. In short it had been a pleasant and active 
period in his life. 

1. Voltaire's visit lasted slightly less than two years, according to M . 
L. Foulet, who, in the Revue d'Hisloire Hit, de la France (1906, p. 19), 
dates his arrival in England as August 15, 1726, and his return to France 
as the beginning of August, 1728. According to Mr. Churton Collins 
(Voltaire.,, en Angleterre^ 1911, p. 7 and p. 109), Voltaire arrived in 
England probably May 30, 1726, and departed March 20 or 23, 1729. Cf. 
infra, p. 106, note 2. 

2. This is the opinion of Harrisse, Vie monasiique, p. 17. On p. 26 he 
admits the possibility of the hypothesis that Manon Lescaut might have 
been composed at the Abbey of Saint-Ouen (1722-23), while the memo- 
ry of the real Manon was freshest in his mind. Cf. my article, '* The 
Date of Composition oi Manon Lescaui, *' Modern Language Notei^ Vol., 
XXXIII, pp. 150-54. In the absence of positive proof it seems that the 
balance of probability leans slightly toward the hypothesis that the 
masterpiece was composed at Saint-Ouen rather than in the already 
well-filled English period. 

3. Harrisse, VAbbd Provost ^ p. 161. 
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In January 1733', Provost made a second journey to Eng* 
land. In the Poar et Centre he explains his departure vague- 
ly. '^Diverses raisons/' he says, '^m'ayant port6 quelques 
mois apr^s k quitter La Haye pour repasser en Angleterre ^. '' 
Harrisse has shown the imtruth or malicious exaggeration in 
the various stories circulated about Provost's departure '^ avec 
une suivante, " etc. What part the '^ demoiselle de m^rite et 
de naissance, " as Provost himself calls her ^, may have had 
in his decision to leave Holland we do not know. It is quite 
probable, however, that reason for his departure may have 
existed in the debts which he himself acknowledged and 
which were due to his generosity. ** C'est une chose assez 
connue, que ma fortune a toujours surpass^ mes besoins, et 
que j'avois peu d'embarras k craindre pour moi-m^me, si 
j'eusse ^t^ moins sensible k ceux d'autrui ^. '' Nor for this 
trait of character are we dependent only upon his own 
testimony^. 

Once having arrived in London and with his pressing need 
of money very much in his mind, Provost, in whom no doubt 
the project had been germinating ever since his first visit, set 
himself almost at once to retrieve his fortune by the publica- 
tion of the periodical, Le Pour et Contre, It was printed in 
Paris. The opening number was presented by Didot and 
approved the twenty-fourth of March, 1733, but only after the 
cutting out of ** ce qui concerne les affaires eccl^siastiques . *' 
The privilege was of the seventeenth of June, and on the 
twenty-first the new periodical was mentioned by the Journal 
de la Cour et de Paris ^. Toward the end of this year 1733, 
Prdvost appealed to the Pope for pardon 7. According to 



i. Harrisse, VAbb^ Privost, pp. 188-90. 

2. PC, IV, 43. 

3. Ibid., p. 42. 

4. Ibid,, p. 40. 

5. Even his enemy, Ravanne, on his own testimony never received 
anything but favors and loans from Provost. Harrisse, op. cit., p. 145. 

6. Harrisse, pp. 209-10. 

7. /</., p.221. 
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Harrisse's hypothesis, the Abb^ retmued to France secretly 
during the summer of 1734 *. In any case a letter from Marais 
to Bouhier testifies to his being back in Paris by the eleventh 
of October with a brief of translation to Cluny. ** Sa premiere 
visite a ^t^ chez madame de Tencin comme de raison^. '* 

Thus his second sojourn in England had lasted about a year 
and a half, from the beginning of 1733 to the middle of 1734. 
Altogether he had spent three years and a half on the other 
side of the Channel. His preparation for the task of popu- 
larization was excellent '. 

1. Harrisse, p. 228. 

2. Id,, p. 229. 

3. It may be interesting to note the most important plays presentea 
during Pr^vost*s residence in England, as given by Gcnest, Vol. III. 
Many bills are lacking so that Genest's list is not complete. Gaps might 
perhaps be filled by reference to the daily papers of the time, but these 
are not accessible to me. 

Macbeth, Tempest, King Lear, Henry IV (Part I and Part II), Julius 
Caesar, Merry Wives, Measure for Measure, Jew of Venice, Othello. 
Timon of Athens, Henry VIII, Hamlet, Richard III, Troilus and Cressi- 
da, Careless Husband (Cibber), Cato (Addison), All for Love (Dryden), 
Provoked Wife (Vanbrugh), Silent Woman (Jonson), Volpone (Jonson), 
Alchemist (Jonson), Country Wife (Wycherley), OEdipus (Dryden and 
Lee), Old Bachelor (Congreve), Beggar's Opera (Gay), Drummer (Steele), 
Venice Preserved (Otway), Double Dealer (Congreve), Recruiting Officer 
(Farquhar), Mourning Bride (Congreve), Provoked Husband (Vanbrugh 
and Gibber), Constant Couple (Farquhar), Fair Penitent (Rowe), Way 
of the World (Congreve), Oronooko (Southeme), Jane Shore (Rowe), 
Tender Husband (Steele; with Mrs. Oldfield), Provoked Wife (with 
Mrs. Oldfield; her last performance, according to Curll ; Genesl, III, 
259), Conscious Lovers (Steele), Plain Dealer (Wycherley), The London 
Merchant (Lillo). 

The period included is November 11, 1728, to October, 1730, and 
January 27, 1733, to May 24, 1734. 

It is to be noted that aihong the important tragedies of Shakespear 
not appearing are Romeo and Juliet, and Antony and Cleopatra (proba- 
bly supplanted by Dryden*s All for Love); among the comedies missing 
are: Twelfth Night, the Taming of the Shrew, As You Like It, etc. It 
must not be concluded from the above list that others may not have 
been given for which the bills are now missing, nor that Provost saw 
more than perhaps a relatively small number of those mentioned. Troi- 
lus and Cressida may be Dryden*8 reworking. 
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CHAPTER II 

PRfiVOSrS GENERAL AIM IN THE POUR ET CONTRE 

Of his aim in the Pour et Contre Provost writes thus : 
'* Tout ce qui regarde les Lettres appartient k mon projet. Les 
livres et les auteurs en seronttoujours lapartie la plus noble ; 
mais je n'en exclus pas m^me les imprimeurs et les libraires * . " 
He outlines more exactly his plan. '' Enfin, ce qui sera tout k 
fait particulier ^ cette feuillejepromets d'y insurer chaquefois 
quelque particularity int^ressante touchantle g^nie des Anglois, 
les curiositez de Londres et des autres parties de Tisle, les 
progr^s qu'on y faittous les jours dans les sciences et les arts^ 
et de traduire m^me quelquefois les plusbelles scenes de leurs 
pieces de th^Atre'. " 

The public interest in things English had been increasing 
gradually since the beginning of the century. Already it was 
becoming keen, for Prdvost counted upon the new publication 
" pour gagner du pain"*, " and was not disappointed. Shortly 
he declared his wish to make particularly interesting *' tout ce 
qui concerne T^tat litt^raire de TAngleterre etdeTAUemagne*. '" 
But the part devoted to Germany is relatively insignificant. 
Neither the public taste at this time nor Provost's own prepar- 
ation permitted it to be otherwise . To treat English litera- 
ture, however, he was especially well equipped, and naturally 
enough wanted his reader to know it. ** L'aveu que je vais 
faire, le pr^viendra peut-fitre en faveur de ma sinc^rit^ : c'est 
que s^achantlalangueangloise, et faisant venir r^g^li^rement 
de Londres toutes les feuilles p^riodiques qui sont comprises 
sous le nom de News Papers^ je suis r^solu pour enrichir la 



i.PC, 1, 121. 

2. Ibid., 1, 11. 

3. Letter from Marais to President Bouhier, July 11, 1733, cited by 
Harrisse, pp. 212-13. 

4. PC, I, 217. 
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mienne, d en tirer tout ce que je pourrai rendre propre ^ Tusage 
de la France*. " 

The phrase ** faisant venir r^uli^rement de Londres "is 
surprising, for the reason that it occurs in the very first num- 
ber of the Pour et Contre written, so far as we know, in 
England during the year 1733. It may mean only that Pro- 
vost was at this time in the counties instead of at the capital. 

Later the Abb^ mentions his '' longue ^tude de la langue 
angloise^ '^ and ^' la loique je me suis impos^e de ne jamais 
parler d'un livre qu apr^s Tavoir lu enti^rement 3. '' When, in 
the Mimoires d^un homme de quaUti^ the marquis' Mentor 
says that it was the beauty and chamx of voice of the actress, 
Mrs. Oldfield^, whichfirsttaught him to like the English drama, 
and further that he was accustomed before going to the theater 
to read the play that was to be represented^ we have proba- 
bly the memory of Provost's own first steps in English litera- 
ture and the foundation ofthe knowledge perfected afterwards 
by long study ^. 

The importance given from the very first to foreign — and 
chiefly English — literature and manners, was soon vindicated 
by experience. Provost wrote : '* J'ai cru d'ailleurs jusqu'^ 
present que je devois le succ^s du Pour et Contre k ces traits 
strangers, qui doivent flatter beaucoup plus la curiosity d^un 
lecteur fran9ois que ce qui se passed sesyeux^. " This passage 



1. PC, I, 12. 

2. Ibid., XVI, 237. 

3. Ibid,, p. 193. 

4. ** Mrs. Oldfield was in person tall, genteel and well shaped ; her 
countenance was pleasing and expressive, enlirened with large speaking 
eyes, which in some particular Comic situations, she kept half shut; espe- 
cially when she intended to give effect to some brilliant or gay thought : 
in sprightliness of air and elegance of manner she excelled all actresses, 
and was greatly superior in the clear, sonorous, and harmonious tones 
of her voice. '* 

John Genest, History of the Drama and Stage in England from 1660 
to 1830. Vol. Ill, p. 261. Cf. also Percy Fitzgerald, A New History of 
the English Stage, Vol. II, pp. 35-42. 

5. Provost, OEuvres, II, 280. 

6. PC, VI, 312. 
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occurs in Volume VI, written in 1735, after the magazine had 
already been running two years ; and that Provost was not 
deceived is shown by the fact that he was able to continue to 
devote particular attention to things English. The interest of 
the public was probably often due to no higher motive than 
curiosity to learn of English '* eccentricity. " So it was in one 
case at least. President Bouhier wrote to Marais on the second 
of March 1734 : *' J'ai enfin lu le premier volume du Pour et 
Contre qui m'afort amus^, surtout en ce qu on lit des extra- 
vagances angloises *. " No matter; the interest was there and 
did not fail in time to produce results. 

It is evident too that, however much he occupied himself 
often with lighter matters, Provost regarded the Pour et Contre 
as chiefly a literary journal. In fact he did not fail to speak 
of it definitely as such. ** Mais voici, " he says, ** quelques 
observations qui nes'^cartent point du but d'une feuille littd- 
raire^. " This does not indeed mean thai there was not much 
space given to anecdotes and curious details concerning litera- 
ture and the life of literary men. It was far from being all 
serious literary criticism. First of all Provost had to amuse his 
public. If at the same time he could do more, so much the 
better. 

But Provost was not unconscious of the fact that England 
had a literary history as well as France, and that this history 
was but little known abroad. ** L'Angleterre, " he says, 
*' dont Thistoire litt^raire estpeuconnue horsde ses limites^. '' 
This is in marked contrast to the famous and oft-cited docu- 
ments ent by the Comte de Comminges to Louis XIV fifty years 
before *. 

Thus two things are evident. The author of the Pour et 



1. Cited by Harrisse, p. 221. 

2. PC, IX, 122. 

3. PC, I, 188. 

4. J. M. Telleea, Afi7^o;i dans l& litt4rature fran^aUe^ p. 4. Com- 
minges wrote : " II semble que les arts et les sciences abandonnent 
quelquefois un pals pour en aller honorer un autre k son tour. Pr^sen- 
tement elies ont pass^ en France et s'il en reste ici quelques vestiges, 
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Contre, though of necessity he aimed first of all to entertain*, 
had as his chief serious intention the publication of book notes 
and reviews and literary criticism, of which the most distinct- 
ive part is of course that which treats of English literature. 
It is also the part which is still to-day of greatest interest, 
and with which the present study is concerned. 



CHAPTER III 



AUTHORSHIP OF THE POUR ET CONTRE 

Before proceeding to treat Provost's literary criticism, it is 
necessary to settle, if possible, a question of the authorship 
of certain volumes of the Pour et Contre^ since it is generally 
known that Provost did not write them all . M. Schroeder 
states : 

'* Provost ne r^digea pas son journal sans interruption : 
d^s le second volume, ils'en rapportait ^une plume ^trang^re. 
Mais le public s'irrita de voir qu'on avait voulu lui donnerle 
change. Provost reprit son travail k la troisieme feuille du 
troisieme volume, et le continua jusqu'au dix-septi^me. Selon 
Mathieu Marais (Lettre au President Bouhier du 9 Janvier 1 734), 
ily aurait eu disaccord entre Provost et Didot. *' Le moine 
** reni^ s'est brouill^ avec le libraire de France. 

* * Lef^vre de Saint-Marc qui lui succ^da ne fut point gout^ 
des lecteurs, et Provost ^crivit le dix-neuvi^me volume pour 
abandonnerensuiteenti^rement le journal. Les quatre premiers 
volumes seulement datent de son s^jour k Londres (voir la 
Bioffraphie de 1183) 2. " 



cen^est que dans la m^moire de Bacon, de Morus, de Buchanan, et dans 
les derniers si^cles, d^un nomm^ Miltonius qui s^est rendu plus inflime 
par ses dangereux Merits que les bourreaux etles assassins deleur Roi. 

1. PC, XI, 250. 

2. V. Schroeder, Vabbi Pr^vost^ p. 70, note 2. 
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This statement is evidently based on that of the former 
biographer just mentioned and with one exception agrees 
with it entirely. The original reads : *' Lamani^re de Lef^vre- 
de-Saint-Marc, son continuateur, n'^tant pas encore goiit^e, 
il [Provost] reprit le Pour et Contre au dix-neuvi^me pour 
Tabandonner entierement au volume suivant^ ,*^ Whatever 
ambiguity there may be here is settled by a statement of 
Provost himself. He says explicitly : 

** Je suis parvenu k la findu vingtieme tome decetouvrage, 
oil je me suis toujours propose de bornerma course. D'autres 
occupations m'ayant forc^ de rinterronipre deux fois, j'aver- 
tis que la plus grande partie du second tome, et le dix-sept 
et le dix-huiti^me entiers, ne sont pas de moi ^. " 

As to just how much is comprised in ^^ la plus grande 
partie du second tome, '' again the author comes to our aid, 
this time with the following statement from the fifth volume 
of the Pour et Contre, *' Ce que j'ai dit de Tauteur obligeant 
qui a suppl6^ pendant quelques semaines k mon travail^ pourra 
faire souhaiter k quelqu un de sgavoir quelles sont lesfeuilles 
qui viennent de sa plume. Je les ferai connoitre d'autant plus 
volontiers que je serais f&ch^ qu'on me fit honneur du travail 
d^autrui. Elles commencent k la dix-neuvieme, dont il n y a 
que la premiere partie qui soit de moi. Le reste, k prendre 
depuis la page 83, est d'une main qui m'est inconnue, et qui 
a soutenu I'ouvrage jusqu'k la feuille 33, ou j'ai pris soin 
d'avertir que je rentrais dans la carri^re ^. " 

With these two statements the matter would seem to be 
entirely settled, but it appears that one whole number of 
Volume XIX was not by Provost but by the same author as 
the greater part of XVII and XVI II. From two passages it is 
clear also that the first number of Volume XVII was by Pro- 
vost himself. 

'* Le continuateur de cet ouvrage qui ^toit entr^ dans la 

1. CEuvres de Pr^vosty lotrod., Vol. I, p. 24. 

2. PC, XX, 335. 

3. Ibid., V, 24. 
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cairi^re par la seconde feuille du tome dix-septieme, s^est 
trouY^ oblige, par d'autres occupations, d'abandonner 8on 
entreprise en finissant le tome XVIII. dependant comme il 
restoit cette feuille de lui entre les mains du libraire, on n'a 
pas laiss6 de Tins^rer ici ; celui qui lui succfede promet plus 
de vari^t^, et tiendra d'autant mieux parole qu'ilsait TAnglois, 
et quelques autres langues, comme le premier auteur ^ *' 

The other passage is as follows : ^* On s'est figur^, par 
exemple, quele detail qui regarde M. de Tr^villeau XIV. livre 
de Cleveland ne porte sur rien de r^el. Voici la source ou je 
I'ai puis6 ^. " 

The reference above to the ^* premier auteiu*/' taken togeth- 
er with the following, might well add to the confusion. 
We read : *' Quand Tancienne m^thode du Pour el Contre 
n'auroit point eu d'autre avantage que celui de nous faire con- 
noitre assez r^guli^rement ce qui se passe chez nos voisins, je 
m'applaudirois de Tavoir r^tablie, et de m'Stre mis en ^tat de 
rendre le m£me service fe la France ^. " 

A little later comes this passage : '^ J'entre avec tant de 
soin dans la m^thode du premier auteur de cet ouvrage, que 
ceux qui Tout goiit^e n^auront pas de peine & la reconnoitre ^. '' 

There is room here for confusion, but these statements hard- 
ly constitute a sufficient groimd for rejecting the positive 
assertion (cited supra, page 29) that the author of Volumes 
XIX and XX was the same as the author of Volumes I and 
IIl-XVI, that is to say, Pr6vost himself. Rather the above pas- 
sages seem to be due only to a desire to preserve for a time a 
quasi-anonymity, perhaps merely for the pleasure of seeing 
the public recognize from the improvement in form and content 
that the first author had resumed the editorship. The last pas- 

1. PC, XIX, 48. Harrisse in quoting this passage read it incori*6ctly 
** la seconde feuille du tome XVIII." instead of ** dix-septi^me, " as it 
should be. Harrisse, page 296. This has led him into another slight mis- 
statement regarding the authorship. See infra, 

2. Ibid,, XVII, 10. Cf. also pp. 11, 13,16,23-24. 

3. Ibid,, XIX, 121-22. Note the discreet self-praise. 

4. Ibid., XIX, 145. 
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sage cited points somewhat to this interpretation. It is also 
borne out by Provost's statement after the former interruption, 
when be was returning to the editorship in Volume III. He 
speaks of the *' facility avec laquelle j'apprens que le public 
a reconnu, que les derni^res feuilles du Pour et Contre sont 
d'une autre main que lamienne'. '' A more substantial reason 
may lie in the fact that in 1739-40 Provost was extremely 
embarassed financially and being pursued by his creditors. He 
may well have been glad to try to preserve his anonymity as 
long as possible . His situation did in fact become so desperate 
that he was driven to seek the aid of Voltaire, which, in spite 
of the latter^s previous warm protestations of friendship ^, 
Provost did not obtain ^. 

From the above argument, then, it results that Provost was 
the author of the greater part of the Pour et Contre^ but that 
he did not write the following : Volume 11, p. 83 to end, and 
Volume III, pp. 1-48; Volume XVII, p. 23 to end, and 
Volume XVIII ; Volume XIX, pp. 25-48. 

The first gap (Volumes II-III) was bridged over by the 
Abb^ Desfontaines. Marais wrote to President Bouhier, January 
9, 1734 : '* II y a une anecdote sur le Pour et Contre. Le 
moine reni^ [Provost] s'est brouill^ avecle libraire de France 
[Francois Didotj. Ce temps a 6t^ rempli par Tabb^ Desfon- 



i. PC, III, 50. 

2. See Voltaire^s Correspondence, March 4 and 20, 1736, August 4 
and November 27, 4738. 

3. Provost wrote to Voltaire, January 15. 1740, describing his unhappy 
situation. ** Le derangement de mes affaires esttel que, si le ciel, ou 
quelqu*un inspire de lui, n*y met ordre, je suis k la veille de repasser 
en Angleterre. Je ne m*en plnindrais pas si c'^taitma faute; maisdepuis 
cinq ans que je suis en France, avec autant d'amis qu^il y a d^honndtes 
gens 2i Paris, avec la protection d^un prince du sang qui me loge dans 
son h6tel, je suis encore sans un b^n^fice de cinq sous. Je dois environ 
cinquante louis, pour lesquels mes cr^nciersr^unism'ont fait assignor^ 
etc. ; et le cas est si pressant qu'^tant convenu avec eux d'un terme qui 
expire le premier du mois prochain, je suis menac^ d'un d^cret de prise 
de corps si jene les satisfais pas dans ce temps. " Voltaire's Correspon- 
dence, Jan. 15, 1740. Voltaire evidently did not class himself among 
the ** inspires du cie), '* for he politely refused the request. 
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taioes'. " The second change, as we have already seen^, 

put the editorship into the hands of Lef^vre de Saint-Marc. 

From the misreading" XVIII'" for " dix-septi^me" (the 

second numeral is written out in the Pour el Centre passage, 

thus making its correctaess conclusive), and from the fact 

that the title page of Volume XVIII bore the initials M. D. S. 

M. {M. de Saint-Marc), while Volume XVII did not, Harrisse 

concluded that only XVIII was hy Saint-Marc and that XVII 

f some other person of unknown name^. There no 

tppears any reason for this theory. 

I been necessary to go into this question in some detail, 

ely to establish for the purposes of this study the parts 

'our et Contre really written by Provost, but also 

the weight of his name has been incorrectly attached to 

■ the criticism of Lefivre de Saint-Marc *, an honor 

he latter not only would have been, but actually was, 

. to disclaim^. 

d by HarriBBS, p. 216. 

*upra,p. 28. 

risse, p. 296. 

. Zeek, Jr., Louis de Boisty, Grenoble, <B14, p. 209, cites Vr&- 

irel Conlre, XVIII. p. 25. apropos oF Boisay'a lea Talents i la 

is, as we have seen, is one of (he parts of the periodical com- 

I by Provost but by Saint-Marc. 

XVII, 97-99. '' Je ne sais quelle esp^ce de remercieinent je 

II qui pr^tendenl que lea deux deroi^res feuilles du Poar et 
lUt de la mgme main que lea autres. On ne pouvoit pas faireuD 
jflatteur de ma mani^re d'^crire, qucdelaconfoudre avec celle 
rM^cesseur. Mais je sais me reiidre justice ; et bien que cette 
I suit hoDorable, je a'aigardedelaleissersubsister. Un maaque 
D I'a produile ; un peu de r^Qexion la d^lruiroit bientfit; et je 
i qu'on ne Dntl par m'accuser d'avoir eu dessein d'en imposer 
. Je me bfite done de le dire ; je n'ai point eu le ridicule iuten- 
ire croire que le Pour et Conlre ^toit loojours dum6me auteur. 
I de sea lecteurs se sent d'abord apercus de la difference, et 
e k mon di^savanlsge. Jo sens moi-m^me combien cet ouvrage 
re entre mes mains. 

li point cettcimag-ination vive, ^lenduc, f^coode, qui saisisaant 
t ce qu'elle voit, en reprdsente su vrai tous les trails, et tou- 
c le coloris de la nature. Jen'sipoiut ce stile ^oergique, animi, 
qui sait prendre toutes sortes de formes, et donner aux pen- 
sentimens, aux images un U>ur vraiment original, et toujours 
taire. Je n'ai point ce riche amas de connoissanceB de tout 
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CHAPTER IV 



GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PROVOSTS CRITICISM 

In his thesis onMarivaux, G. Larroumet speaks of Provost's 
literary criticism in these terms : '* Sauf Tabb^ Provost, g6n&* 
ralement judicieux, impartial, et assez large, la critique est 
tr^s m^diocrement representee jusqu*aux environs de 1750. 
Desfontaines, Boindin, Clement, etc. etaient de m^diocres 
censeurs et de pauvres caract^res, plus gazetiers que littera- 
teurs. Les critiques de ce nom n'apparaissent que dans la 
seconde moitie du siede, ou d'Alembert, Grimm, La Harpe, 
Chamfort, Marmontel reinvent une profession avilie '.'' 

It is in the very first number of the Pour et Contre that 
Provost announces his policy of fairness : '* Sije parle d'un 
ouvrage d'esprit, je t&cherai d'en faire T^loge avec la m£me 
sincerity que la critique ^. " We shall have occasion later to 
see whether he tries really to live up to this program, or 

* 

genre, cette heureuse et fidMe memoire, cette facilili''prodigieuse, qui 
sufflsent k tout, et qui par le melange judicieux de I'agr^able et de 
Tutile, produisent celte amusante et solide vari^t^, qui fait autant 
d'honneur h r^crivain, que de plaisir ^ ses lecteurs. Enfin, je ne connois 
rien en moi de ce qui porte les ouvrages de M. VAbbi Pr&odi i ce degr^ 
d*excellence, qu'il est plusais^ d'admirer, que d'atteindre. Et cependant 
je me charge de continuer ce qu*il abandoone. Que mon entreprise est 
t^m^raire 1 EUe Test d^autant plus qu'il est le seul ^crivain p^riodique, 
auquel mon amour propre m'avouoit incapable de succ^der. Ce n'est 
pas que je pr^tende rien d^rober ^ la gloire des autres. Je veux dire 
uniquementque leur genre de travail convient mieux k ma sorte d'esprit, 
k mes faibles talens, aux Etudes que j'ai faites. C'est pour cela m^me 
que j*ai commence par en rappi*ocher le Pour el Contre,'' 

A most interesting attitude toward Pr^vosl which can be interpreted 
neither as sarcasm nor as due to a professional pose of modesty. Such 
depreciation of one*8 own abilities is possible only when the popularity 
of one's predecessor is really so great that it would be more dangerous 
not to acknowledge frankly his superiority. The necessity Provost was 
in of taking up once more theeditorship showed the truth of Saint-Marc's 
praise. 

1. G. Larroumet, Marivaux, p. 451. 

2. PC, 1,8. 

IX. 3 
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whether it is merely one of those meaningleBS statements 
thrown oat so often with greater or less sincerity by critics 
who are far from following them in their actual criticism. 
Pr^TOst declares himself in zealous opposition to all false 
taste : " Je m'6leve avec zk\e contre les abas du bel esprit, et 
je prends le parti de la v4rtt^ et de la droite raison, contre le 
faux go&t et contre I'ignoraace '. " 

This earnestness of purpose conies, it maybe, from contact 
with English critics. No doubt at any rate that it was affect- 
ed by them, for of the value of their work Provost speaks 
as follows : " II faut leur rendre U-dessus toute la justice 
qu'ils m^ritent. Le bon gotlt ' s'est r^pandu parmi eux k force 
de faire le guerre k tout ce qm le blesse. Point de quartier 
poar le plat et pour le ridicule. Les impitoyables critiques 
que les Anglois ! A peine un ouvrage voit-il le jour ti Londres, 
qu'il devient comme la proie d'une inflnit^ de plumes, qui 
n'attendoient que le moment de sa naissaace. On ne I'^pargne 
pas, eoit religieux ou prophane : tl faut qu'il soit connu pour 
ce qu'il est, si c'estunsot ouvrage. lis donnent pour raison, 
qu'il n'y a que cette mani^re d'extirper pea i peu les mauvais 
auteurs. Si Ton se contente de les laisser dans I'oubli oil ils 
tombent d'eux-m^mes, une mort si douce les rend plus hardis. 
II faut des exemples ^clatans, dieent-ils, sans quoi I'tmpu- 
nit^ augmente le nombre. Par cette rigoureuse m^tbode, com- 
bien de productions iafortun^es p^rissent tons les jours d^s 
le berceau ^! " 

iiri._-i. -pproving the purpose of the English critics. Provost 
ire to imitate the violence of their criticisms which 
1 the office of critic to be likened to that of the 
u^. " On the contrary, be mentions " le tour civil 
;he de rev6tir ma critique oa mes «loges '', " " la 

1, iU. 

hat he f^ivcs the Engliah credit for having good taste ; (his 

new attitude to most Frenchmen ot the period, and later. 
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sinc^rit^ de ses louanges [du Pour etContre] et la moderation 
de sa critique ^ " *' J'^vite, " he says, '* autant qu*il m'est 
possible toutes sortes d'applications offen9antes ^. " Another 
passage reads : *' Ceux qui m*ont fait Thonneur de lire jusqu*& 
present mes petites productions, s^avent que le caractdre de 
mon stile n'est point Taigreur et la satire ^ ... J*ai respects 
ma patrie. J'ai rendu justice au m^rite et k la vertu. C'est 
une disposition dont je fais gloire, et je veux qu'il en paroisse 
quelque chose, k regard m^me de mes ennemis ^. *' 

Although the very title Le Pour et Contre obligated him to 
treat both sides of every question, and though by this method 
he hoped — vainly enough of course — to offend no one ^, yet 
Provost is far from falling into the '^ littleness of this patchy, 
yea-nay criticism '' inveighed against by Saintsbury ^. ^^ Je 
crois pouvoir me flater que les lecteurs sans prevention auront 
remarque ais^ment dans mes feuilles une envie constante de 
faire valoir le bon des ouvrages dont je parle, plutdt que des 
efforts pour y faire d^couvrir des defauts ~. " There is a desire 
also to get beneath the surface and appreciate an author's 
merit justly without being blinded by his faults. '^ La cri- 
tique la plus difficile n*est pas celle qui fait distinguer le bien 
du mal ou le bon ^crivain du mauvais. II y a un discerne* 



1. PC, VI, 83. 

2. Ibid., IV, 209. 

3. In PC, II, 145, while Provost was not the editor, appeared this 
criticism of Bruys* Histoire des Papes : *^ C*est le livre le plus insens^ 
qui soit jamais sorti de la plume d*un mauvais auteur. '^ Marais wrote 
to Bouhier : '* Vous sentez bien, Monsieur, que ce u'est pas U de Tex- 
b^n^dictin et que cela est digne de Tabb^ (Desfontaines). '' Cited by 
Harrisse, p. 218. Thus even Provost's enemies acknowledged the truth 
of his own chracterization 6f his style. 

4. PC, IV, 33-34. 

5. *' Cette mani^re de traiter mes sujets, comme autant de probl^mes 
dont j'abandonnerai toujours la decision au lecleur, me parait si 
propre k satisfaire tout le monde, que j*ose me promettre de ne d^plaire 
k personne. " PC, I, 9. Cf. also PC, VII, 4, note (a), cited inf)rM, 
Pr^Tost has seen the impracticability of his method. 

6. Saintsbury, HUiory of CriticUm and Literttry TM$te in Europe^ 
Vol. II, p. 454. 

7. PC, XV, 200. Cf. supra, p. 13, the school taste in England. 
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meni plus d^licat qui consiste k determiner les diff^rens d^rez 
du bien, etqui mesure moins le m^rite par la distance oil il 
est du mauvais ou du mediocre, que par les heuraux traits qui 
le font approcher plus ou moins de la perfection ^ *' It is this 
cast of mind which will make Provost's judgments of English 
literature fairer in general than those of Voltaire. 

Provost feek too the importance of literary criticism as a 
part of the journalist's duty. For him it is already almost a 
real genre apart ^. ^Ml s*est trouv6 des journalistes qui ont 
promis au public de ne prendre aucun parti sur le m^rite des 
ouvrages, et d*en faire seulement Textrait, enlaissantle juge- 
ment aux lecteurs. Je n'en connais aucun qui ait tenu parole 
et je crois en effet cette indifference si impossible, que c*est 
une des raisons qui me font mettre la critique au rang des 
principaux devoirs d'un joumaliste ^. *' It is not strange there- 
fore that his critical work should stand out from that of his 
contemporaries . 

In a citation from Montaigne — and Provost cites him fre- 
quently — we begin to see that the " rules " are not going 
to dominate the judgments of the author of the Pour et Contre. 
In fact, Ihe passage in question puts literary opinions on what is 
practically an impressionistic basis. However cautious one 
may be now before such a doctrine, it was not without pecu- 
liar advantages when practiced in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, when the reaction against the rules, though 
beginning ^, was still viewed with suspicion, not to say 
alarm, by many ; and for a Frenchman about to make known 
to his countrymen the beauties of English literature 
it was essential that he should rid himself as far as 
possible of preconceived intellectual criteria and give 
free rein to his natural impulses. Here is Montaigne's 

1. PC, IX, 103. 

2. Probably English influence in this. 

3. PC, VII, 4, note (a). Cf. supra. Provost has seen that his policy 
of neutrality will not work. 

4. See Mornet, '* La question des regies au 18" si^cle, " Revue 
(THhtoire lift, de la France, 1914, pp. 241 and 542. 
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idea of taste — and to a degree at least Provost's own. *' On 
demande quelquefois ce que c'est que le goiit. ^coutez Mon- 
tagne. Un ravissement, un ravage. II n'est pas question de 
voir. Les yeux les plus ouverts et les plus fermes voyent-ils 
la splendeur d'un Eclair? lis sentent. Avoir du goiit, c'est 
sentir par la vue, par Touie, etc. D^finissez-le mieux ^ *' 

This invoking of Montaigne is particularly to be noted. 
Provost cites him frequently. Later the Abb^ Le Blanc, whose 
Lettres d^un Francois were published in 1745 and written 
from 1738 to 1744, does the same. Voltaire of course under- 
went his profoundly liberalizing influence. Montaigne in the 
eighteenth century came into his own. His was a spirit deeply 
convinced that everything in literature and in morals is rela- 
tive, not absolute. So his influence was directed full-tilt against 
all which the seventeenth century had erected as definite and 
imchanging, and against all which in the eighteenth century, 
and in the first half particularly, still was molded upon that 
absolute ideal. Among those influences which tended to eman- 
cipate Provost from established prejudices, we must by no 
means fail to consider Montaigne as very important. 

Some one may object that the following passage takes away 
much from our idea of the seriousness of Pr^^vost's purpose. 
'* A regard de ma feuille, je me soumets volontiers au juge- 
ment que mes lecteurs en peuvent porter. Le seul m^rite que 
je lui souhaite est de leur plaire. C*est un ouvrage d*amuse- 
ment pour eux et pour moi ; et je confesse que ceux qui feroient 
monter sa valeur au-del&, m'accorderoient plus que je ne leur 
demande ^. " It is, however, essential to note, not only that 
this is but one against many of a contrary character, but espe- 
cially that it is written by way of defense against the criti- 
cisms of an author agg^eved at being judged unfavorably, in 
the Pour et Contre. Furthermore, however sincere Provost 
might be in intention, as the editor of a popular journal he 



i. PC, VI, 213-14. 
2. Ibid,, pp. 123-24. 
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was at times compelled to be prudent, always impelled to 
please, so that we need not be surprised to find him softening 
down whatever the public might find too severe or too bold. 
This fact should constantly be considered in judging his 
work. Primarily he was a journalist, not a scholar. 

But he did have a serious purpose in mind, and a definite 
one. This we have already seen. We may see it again in 
the following passage : ^' Ne di£F^rons done plus k donner au 
Poar ei Conire un but s^eux et r^gulier. Aussi simple 
dans ce choix que j'ai toujours t&ch^ de T^tre dans ma maniere 
de penser et d'^crire, je me propose de faire remarquer la dif- 
ference r^elle et constante qui se trouve entre les pays de 
TEurope oil les sciences et les arts sont le mieux cultivez, et 
surtout entre la France et TAngleterre... Un autre avantage 
du but que je me propose, c*est que les soixante nombres que 
je laisse derri^re moi, peuvent naturellement s'y rapporter. 
Ainsi quoique j'aye march^ comme au hazard dans les quatre 
volumes pr^c^dens, il se trouve que je n*ai point fait de pas 
inutiles ^ " 

Provost had very fully the cosmopolitan viewpoint. In the ^ 
fifth volume of the Pour et Contre he makes his mouthpiece ^, 
the English ** ministre 3, *' say : ** Pour juger sainement de 



i. PC, V, 6-7. 

2. It is of course evident that caution must always be observed in 
making an author responsible for the opinions he puts into the mouth 
of one of his characters. ThusTexte, in his /. /. Rousieau et lei origine$ 
du eoimopolitUme litUraire (p. 424 and pp. 130-31), has gone too far 
when he interprets some of Bomston's most exaggerated expressions 
in the Nouvelle H4lot$e as being Rousseau^s own attitude toward the 
English, when they are only in the character of the speaker. But that 
the '' ministre *' does here express Provost's own ideas we have con- 
vincing proof, not only in the passage cited infra from PC, XX, 69, 
which indicates the same attitude of mind, but also in the following : 
'* Mais avec le droit que je me suis rdservd de n'^tre pas toujours de 
mdme sentiment que lui [le ministre], j*aurai soin de r^duire du moins 
ses theses en probl^mes, et de ne rien approuvcr qui ne soit conforme 
aux principes de religion, de biens^ance et de v6rit6, qui sont dtablis 
parmi nous. II ne me parott pas jusqu*k present qu*il s*en soit ^art^. *' 
PC, V. 42-43. 

3. Apparently a reminiscence of Addison*8 methods. 
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nos ouvrages d'esprii, ils [les PranQais] doiveni avoir ^gard k 
nos usages et k nos moeurs... Or je doute que la difference 
ait jamais ^t^ plusgrande entre les usages de Tancienne Gr^ce 
et ceux de la France, qu'elle Test entre ceux de Paris et de 
Londres. Onauroit mauvaise grace de nous objecter, que vivant 
dans le mSme si^cle, c'est notre faute si nous n'avons pas 
aujourd'hui plus de conformity avec les Pran^ois. II faudroit 
avoir decide auparavant que leurs usages sont plus esti- 
mables que les ndtres, et que ce ne sont pas les Anglois qui 
m^ritent effectivement qu'on aspire kleur ressembler ^ . '' The 
same idea is later repeated for emphasis. ^* Mais je ne r^p^- 
terai point ce que j'ai dit mille fois sur la n^cessit^ de con- 
noitre non seulement le goM et les principes, mais les affaires 
et les int^r^ts d'une nation, pour juger du droit qu*une pi^ce 
a d*y dtre applaudie •. '' 

In the words of the Minister and in those of Provost him- 
self expression is given to the theory of relativity, the relation 
of literature to institutions and manners, and its dependence 
upon them. The same idea which we have already had occa- 
sion to note in Montaigne is found in P^nelon's Lettre i VAca- 
dimie ^, written in 1714, published in 1716, and it is worth 
while to call attention to the fact that Provost and F^nelon 
have much in common in their suppleness of mind, their 
politeness and charm of manner, their easy style, and their 
general largeness of taste. 

But whatever influences may have come to Provost through 
the ordinary channels of literature, it is impossible to over- 
look the fact that a great deal is due also to the circumstances 
of his life, which was varied and active and w ich early put 
him in a position to observe the manners and mode of thought 
of different people and different orders of society. What he 
has thus learned he wishes to bring back to his own country 



1. PC, V, 32-33. 

2. Ibid., XX, 69. 

3. ' ■ Chaque natiooa sea moeurs, tr^adifiT^rentes de celles des peuples 
voiaina. ** F^neloa, (JEuvrei, II, 349. 
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in order thai the French people may understand foreign liter- 
atures, character and manners, and perfect their own taste. 
It is significant that Provost does not hold that everything 
in disaccord with French roles is necessarily wrong. On the 
contrary, he belieyes that the French can really benefit by 
this familiarity with other modes of thought, for he observes 
that ^' tout ce qui pent servir k Thistoire du go&t dans les 
diff^rens si^cles, est extrftmement propre k r^ler le ndtre, et 
convient particuli^rement k cette feuille ^ '' 

This *' tout, '* however, had its very definite limits. Pr6vost, 
like Figaro, knew that he must speak only of safe things — 
another reason for giving literature a dominant place, for, 
violent as literary quarrels were likely to be at that time, 
they were not apt to bring about dangerous difficulties with 
the civil authorities. There were two subjects of the utmost 
importance and interest which he felt constrained to avoid. 
** La seule chose k regretter est que je mesois interdit toutes 
les mati^res de religion et de politique ; car c*est surtout k 
regard de ces deux articles que les Anglois se piquent d*une 
singularity brillante : mais le tort que je fais k mes lecteurs 
en mHmposant cette loi, n^^gale point celui que je pourrois 
leur causer en la violant ^. '' It was the first half of the cen- 
tury, when English philosophy, English tolerance, and the 
English constitution were the things most admired in France, 
rather than English belles let t res. Thus, for various reasons. 
Provost is exerting his influence in another direc- 
tion calculated to prepare the stronger current of literary 
admiration characteristic of the second part of the century. 



1. PC; XIV., 356. 

2. Ibid,, III, 54. For the political side, cf. the Spectator, cited by 
Beljame, p. 286 : 'Me n'ai jamais 6pous6 les id^es d'aucua parti avec 
violence et je suis r^solu k observer une neutrality absolue entre les 
whigs et les tories. " The silence on religious matters may well be due 
after all to necessity. Note that the first number of the Pour et Contre 
was approved only after a censoring out of " ce qui regards les affaires 
eccl^siastiques. '' Harrisse, p. 2i0. 
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CHAPTER V 

PRfeVOSrS PREPARATION 

A word, before passing on, regarding the Abba's prepara- 
tion for treating the particular subject in hand, ^ow well 
did he know the English language? Texte tells us that *' Pro- 
vost, forc6 de vivre en Angleterre et d'y gagner sa vie, s'y 
anglicisa plus qu*aucun autre ^crivain du dix-huiti^me si^cle. 
II apprit k fond la langue du pays, et de ce jour, se fit tra- 
ducteur gag^ des livres anglais ^ " Whether he was, as Texte 
says, without equal in the whole course of the eighteenth 
century may well be questionable, but all the evidence that 
we have indicates at the least that Provost did learn English 
very well indeed. There are some curious details regarding 
the method he employed ^. In two days (!)he learned the neces- 
sary rudiments of the grammar, and the declensions and conju- 
gations. Then, putting aside his grammar, he set himself to 
acquire a vocabulary. Dividing the words to be learned into 
five classes, verbs, nouns, adjectives, adverbs, and preposi- 
tions, he wrote them out on large sheets of paper in parallel 
colunms with the French and himg them on the wall where 
he could see them conveniently while getting ready for bed. 
Each morning he tested himself on those learned the night 
before. After two weeks spent in this way, he began reading 
easy prose with the aid of a dictionary. At this time 
also he began spending a regular part of his day reading 
aloud before some Englishman who could make the necessary 
corrections. Within a month from the time he started he was 
able to read all kinds of prose, and only then did he set him- 
self to mastering the grammatical rules, their exceptions and 
complexities. 

« 

1. Texte, i?ou8<eau el,., CosmopolUiame lilt., p. 54. 

2. PC, XVI, 327-33. 
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This method, as he describes it, seems to iDdicate a practical 
bentand a readiness to break with traditioa,ir it appeared desir- 
able, and to block out ne^ methods. Of course it is quite certain 
in his mode of statement Pr^vosthas fallen into naiveexa^- 
tion, especially in the matter of the short time in which 
'ained a perfect knowledge ofthtslanguag^e, and this might 
\j make the whole appear ridiculous. Provost shows, 
ever, a knowledge of the value of our subconscious pro- 
es which is worthy of praise. Speaking of the reason why 
nemorized vocabulary just before going to bed, be says : 
ar c'est le terns le plus favorable k la m^moire, parce que 
iposdu sommeil sert ensuite k conGrmer les traces du cer- 
1 '. " 

f bis translations we shall have more to say later. They 
K that he understood the language well, and the devia- 
s from the original are due to intention and not to igno- 
re, except perhaps in one case noted in connection with 
translation of the Hamlet soliloquy. As further evidence 
le success of his method — with him at any rate — we 
i a letter written by Provost to Thieriot in English. It 
been published with the correspondence of Voltaire and 
by Harrisse in his volume on Provost. 
' De I'abbayede la Croix-Saint-Leufroy, novembre 1735. 
I receiv'd your M&gaiines, Jacob's works ', etc. and every 
g shall be kept in good order to return in yoar hands 
n I'm at Paris. But ^hy don't you send what you spoke 
le of, concerning Mr. Voltaire and cardinal Alberoni's 
T? You maybe sure I shall make the best use of jt which 
my power. Perhaps you are angry at me, for not having 
Len of Juliui Caeiar's death, and the ^vrong edition of it ; 
Dear Sir if you remember that the same week I receiv'd 
' letter, your very same account of M. Voltaire's Tra- 
T was publish'd in the Obaervationa upon the modern 

PC., p. 389. 

HUdebraDd Jacob, criticized laler in PC, IX, I8B-208; XIX, 

IS; 351-53. 
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Wrilinga, hy no means you can't take ill that I would not ' 
another's ^cho, and humbly repeat what M. Desfontai 
had told before me. There is no occasion wherein I'm 
ready to declare myself one of Mr. Voltaire's admin 
though I'm told lately be has not spoke of me in the l 
terms of the world ; but my heart if not my merit, is ab 
these little trifles. I'mquite nnknovrn to Mr. Voltaire, and 
as bold as to say that no body who knows both my per 
and my way of thinking and living can hate or contemn i 

" You expect no news from a poor countryman, v 
thinks himself alone upon the earth, so out of use he is 
seeing men or women in the most solitary place of the woi 
When you have nothing better to do, could not you writ* 
me, as bad and carelesly as you please, what you hear : 
see every day at Paris? I'm condemn'd to live here to 
10 th. of december, and no soUicitations could prevail on 
Pope to lessen my spiritual punishement. 

" Cleveland and that dear Fanny are not out of my mi 
but great many ' friends of mine, on whoose counsels i 
wisdom 1 rely, advised me to publish no love-worcks til 
retreat be over. T'is the only reason why the second pari 
Killerine ha? not been printed yet. 

" No compliments for your Phychi {sic), since you thii 
it so dangerous for my repose. I wo'nt see her more neitl 
till 1 have got hundered thousand a year. Then I can lo 
and tell it and hope to be well received. Farewell, Dear '. 
Have you seen M. de Chester? Your humble servant. 

" L'abb^ Provost ^ " 

This is English, reasonably correct, even idiomatic, inatr 



1. So given by Herrisse, p. 254, Tor " a great many. " As give 
the OEuvret de Voltaire, ed. Garoier fibres. Vol. XXXIII, pp. U7-6 
reads " at great many, " obriously amisprint. 

2. Harrisse, pp. 253-54. AlsoinVolUire as noted. The leil inVolt 
varies, not in the sense, but in spelling and minor details of the vrord 
Appareotly it has been " corrected. " 




A. OMnpsnBQB 'VTuB Vollurc fi 
abopetlMr fur te ike ktfter 

OS DBQlBf JllO ZD CXTCT. IT, 

a juf^imnt OD tins me letter of PTCvoflt^fi* it seens tlial 
hk Efi^Iifib k fibrLUr »« oomcat bat hm laraefid, tkn 
Vokure fi Prevost ajs. for JHlnoe : '' Eimy tkap shall be 
Jbefrt in gw)d order to xvtBm m jov hjads wkoi rat si 
Paris. ** vfiifi^ the |atjuu i l Ib mc in the ifc y i mA ■( dawse witb 
future aeaiua^. as reignlarlT in English : Voltaire witles after 
tike m3re stricUr lopcal Frwdk UtAism : ** TW first leftler / 
Mk^I! recewe from rofu. vill be * . ^ Voltaire offers a Bain! > n 
of on-En^li&h oonstmctkas wbicb are not paralMei in Pr6- 
▼oat : - One obevs io tbc laws onlr and lo oae's wUins > *"; 
^' xerr cooTenient for a print or io a aaedal ^ ^; ** I Hatter 
nrrself... raa will oome to see tlie boose I hmU K " Provost 
has a doable ne^tire : *' Bj no aeans jon can't take ilL. ^ 
and also : *' I wodI see ber more neilber^ ** provided that, ms 
seems probable. Harrisoe's text is correcL Hie otber 
text reads : '* Bt no means can T<cfa take it ill, 
wfaicfa is probablj *^ corrected. ^ Pr^rost bas also tbe French- 
sounding * best terms of the worbL, '* and tbe '' most sob- 
tarj place of the worhL ** Tbe prqMsitions, the fordgner's 
bugbear in otber languages besides English, are, bowers*, 
on the whole remarfcablj correct in Pr^osts letter; Vol- 

I. Tbe rartanU in the text «s given in the works of Voltaire are 
rather nomerous. Tbe following are the most important : " I am *^ regti- 
Urly for •* Fm '; " do not " for ** donH "; " the Death of Julias Caesar" 
for •• Julius Caefttr 6 death ";" he has not spoken " for " he has not spo- 
ke **;'' tUl the tenth of December ^ for '* to the 10th. of december'*; 
•'whose'* for - whoose ** , •' hare adrised " for " adrised " ; - lore 
works ' for « lore-worcks ' ; - liU " for - Ul •» ; « It is " for" Tis " ; " not 
yet been printed " for " not been printed yet "; " Psyche *' for ** Phy- 
ch^ "; " think " for ** thinck" ; " wiU no't see " for " wo'nt see "; 
** more till - tor •• more neither, till " ; « hundred for" hundered "; etc. 

«. CEaeret, XXXIII, pp. 255-56. 

3. Ibid,, p. 163. 

4. Ibid., p. 268. 

5. Ibid., p. 470. 
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taire ^ has a great deal more difficulty with them. It should 
be noted also that Provost's letter was written in France 
and, more than that, while he was in retreat, which makes 
it almost certain that we possess an English letter in his own 
style and not one corrected by some English friend of his 
acquaintance. 



CHAPTER VI 

PRfiVOST AND VOLTAIRE'S LETTRES PHILOSOPHIQUES 

It is hardly possible to treat Provost's opinions of English 
literature without making frequent references to, or compari- 
sons with, the Lettres philosophiques of Voltaire. So it seems 
especially desirable to begin this study of Provost's criticism 
by noting what he himself said of Voltaire's work. His review 
of the Letters appeared six months before their publication in 
French and shortly after that of the 1733 English edition. 
Provost had, however, as he himself tells us ^, seen the French 
original, and in fact calls attention to certain mistakes in the 
English translation which appeared at London, August 14 or 
16,1733 ^. The first French edition, pirated by Jore, did not 
begin to circulate imtil about the middle of April, 1734 ^. Pro- 
vost's articles form part of Volume I of the Pour et Contre, 
Numbers XI, XII, and XIII. They appeared the latter part of 
September and the first part of October, 1733. Thus the first 
public appearance of the Leitres philosophiques in French^ 



1. Cf. L. Foulet, CorrespondMnce de Voltaire (1726-1729), Paris, 
4913 (pp. 53-54, p. 94, p. 103, p. 113, p. 136, p. 147, p. 158), for similar 
errors. 

2. PC, I, 242. 

3. Lanson, Introd. to ed. of Lettres phil,, 1909, Vol. I, p. xl. 

4. Ibid, 

5. At least Provost's is the first French review of Voltaire's Letters 
which M. Lanson [op. cit,^ I, xlit) considers important enough to be 
mentioned. 
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was probably in the form of the veiy full compte rendu bj 
Pr^Tost the month following the publication of the English 
edition ^ So it is the more interesting to note his attitude. 

After pa jing Tarious compliments to Voltaire and mentioning 
the eagerness of the English public to read the Letters, Pr^ 
Tost calls attention to the translator's error in making Vol- 
taire's reference to Luther and Calyin as authors ^' qu'on ne 
lit plus gu^res aujourd*hui " read, ^^ que ce ne sont que de i 

nuM^nbleM auteurs (all of em wretched authors, p. 49) ^. " \ 

m 

*^ Si Ton excepte quelques autres fautes de cette nature, la ] 

traduction de M. Lockman ne paroitra gudres inf^rieure k Y ori- 
ginal '. '' Then follows a brief general indication of the con- 
tent of the Letters, and after this is a significant passage : 

*' La lecture [des Lettres philosophiques] est amusante. II 
y a de Tesprit, de Tagr^ment : mais qui s'attendroit k voir 
sortir rien de grossier de sa plume ? D'ailleurs, il est question 
de s^avoir si Texactitude se trouve toujours dans les faits, la 
v^rit^ dans les reflexions, la justice dans la critique, etc., enfin 
s*il n'y a pas dans quelques endroits de la distinction k faire 
entre le bel esprit, et T^criTain juste et exact ^. '* 

This fair estimate and query may still hold to a great extent 
to-day. Provost proceeds to make certain remarks which sup- 
port his contention and give a truer and more exact idea of 
the Quakers, the state of commerce in England, etc. These 
show that he had obtained an accurate knowledge of the 
country and that he was interested in giving his coimtrymen 
a true account of conditions as he had found them. The pleas- 
ure of correcting Voltaire entered also no doubt into his rea- 
sons. As usual, he avoids carefully all discussion of politics or 
religion ^, but promises a more complete treatment of the 
following letters, which deal with the safer field of literature. 

4. Number XII is followed by : '' Lu et approuv^, ce 22. Septembre 
1733. Sign6, Souchay. '* PC, I, 288. 

2. PC, I, 242-43, and note (a). 

3. Ibid,, 243. 

4. Ibid,, 244-45. 

5. Ibid,, 248. 
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He resumes first what Voltaire has to say about the life of 
Lord Bacon and repeats the anecdote which made Bolingbroke 
say of his enemy, Marlborough : ^^ C'^toitun si grand homme 
quej'ai oubli^ tous ses vices. " Thus Voltaire, apropos of 
Bacon's having received bribes, and having been disgraced by 
Parliament. Provost continues : *' Ainsi Testime extraordi- 
naire des Anglois pour le Lord Bacon, ne leur permet plus de 
regarder en lui ^' que le p^re de la nouvelle philosophie, Tha- 
''bile historien, le bel esprit, et Tel^gant ^crivain. '' C'estlui 
qui a reconnu le premier tout ce qu'il y a de pu^ril dans la 
philosophie des Anciens, et qui a fait les premiers pas vers 
les connoissances solides par la voye des expiriences. A la 
v^rit^ Ton avoit fait avant lui des d^couvertes admirables ; 
mais on ne les avoit dues qu'au hazard. L'aiguille aimant^e, 
rimprimerie, Tart de graver sur le cuivre etde peindre k Thuile, 
les lunettes, la poudre k canon, ^toient d^jk des choses con- 
nues. On avoit mSme d^couvert un nouveau monde. Mais 
avec la connoissance de tant de merveilles^ on n'^toit pas plus 
avanc^ dans celles de la nature. Un certain instinct m^cha- 
nique avoit €i^ le seul guide des hommes dans toutes ces 
recherches ; et c'est une chose fort remarquable, que les plus 
belles inventions soient venues des si^cles les plus grossiers 
et les plus barbares. Bacon a commence k mettre de Tordre 
et de la clart^ dans les connoissances physiques. II a rectifi^ 
les d^couvertes pr^c^dentes, il en a fait de nouvelles, et il a 
ouvert le chemin k tout ce qu*il y a de bons physiciens aprds 
lui. II s'en est peu fallu qu'il n'ait d^couvert la pesanteur de 
Tair. II avoit d^jk quelques conjectures de son ^lasticit^. Mais 
ce qui doit ^treplus surprenantpour les Anglois, c'est '' qu'on 
'' trouve en termesexprds dansun endroit de sesouvrages, le 
''nouveau syst^medeTattraction, dont ilsattribuentThonneur 
"k Sir Isaac Newton.'' M... porteson jugementsurlesautres 
ouvrages duChancelier Bacon. Ses Essaisde Morale sont fort 
estimables ; s'ils sont moins lus que les Maximes de la Roche- 
foucault et les Essais de Montague, c'est uniquement parce 
qull est moins satyrique que le premier, et moins sceptique 



qne k seooadL qmnqm daask food heamamap^kBrn 
Povr oe qsi rcgardt son Hictoire d^HcBh TIL il mt paraA 

Mfc JA oimpaiw s^oc oeile da Pi«iaeni de TkoB, et il eo cate 
qaelqaes fittdroits gai se fiMmift sontaur en eSet 

I *«■■■ MMIM * 

Ponr ifTptifnirf siMfi flitlfiif oette 
aagrriahWimft. nalgre le inelimge 
de philofopkJe, ^^elle iul qvelqBe tort asK ciaq 
M..., en prbnt de Ijotkit et de Newtoa, Test abtJiiwf nt 
BUre qae philo c oph f . U ent f c y w ad d^exposerleimsjstemes; 
il let £ait nisonner, il nifioaae avec enz ; il lenr fait dire de 
Cort bcMines choses^ e( il ea dit hn-nrfffcf qui le sont juaasi ; mats 
le bean sexe qui Cut deja la aicHtie da moode, et les trais qoarts 
an rnoiiis de lautre moitie. raaroieai ToLontiers diq i eti n ^. de 
cet ^ialage de scieDoe philosophiqiie. Us aaraent wwhaitf dn 
moins qu^imitant oeiiaiii EnckMiUear qni fmU pmritr let mortm 
et pr<kmene mn ledeur gi ^grtMbltment d^nM U lone, il eol 
iemp^r^la sechereatedesamatiere par qoelqiie fiction agr^aUe, 
oa par qaelqne autre enfin de ces toon lieurauL, qui ooAtent 
m pea k one belle imagination. U se seroit fait lire avec antani 
d'atilit^ que d'agr^ment ; an lien ^jne des sept hnititoies dn 
monde doat j'ai parl^, 4 peine se troaTera-t41 qnelqa'on qui 
ait soatena nne lecture st longne sans se faire k soi-m&ne le 
tort de saater quelqnes pages. Poor le dernier boitieme, comme 
il est compost d*esprits profonds, bien instniits, et avec cela 
difliciles et un pea oi^eilleax, ils ont lu ; mais ils n'ont 
point paru con tens qa*on ait entrepns d'expliqaer la philoso- 
phie ancienne et modeme dans cinq petites Lettres, et ils pr^ 
tendent que c*est manquer de respect pour des personnages 
tels que Newton, Descartes, Locke, etc., que de vouloir don- 
ner uneldffdre id4e deleursprofondes speculations. Ainsi M... a 
trop fait pour les uns, etn'a point faitassez pour les autres^. " 



1 . Ptrticularl J adapted to please Pr^Tost as the translator of De Thou. 

2. PC, I, 273-78. 
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In thus criticizing Voltaire for not following Pontenelle, 
Provost was repeating, no doubt, what was frequently said 
by the London wiseacres of the time. The whole was reason- 
able enough certainly on the face of it, but the event proved 
that it was Provost who was wrong, anfl not Voltaire ^ We 
see also on the part of the former a strong desire to please the 
public of the salons^ the same public to whom he addressed 
his novels and who must on no account be bored. However, 
Fontenelle's ^* marquise, *' though still existing, had made 
great strides in the period of nearly half a century which separ- 
ated the Entreiiens from the Lettres^ and the mental pabulum 
did not need such a thick sugar-coating as Provost thought. 

'^ On oublie bient6t ce leger sujet de plainte, lorsqu'on est 
arriv^ k la dix-huiti^me lettre, qui roule sur la trag^die. L^au- 
teur est Ik sur son propre terrain. II n'a besoin ni de fiction 
pourarrdter ses lecteurs, nid'efTorts pour leur plaire. II s'ex- 
plique sur le th^fttre Anglois en artiste habile, qui par un long 
et heureux exercice de sa profession s*est acquis le droit de 
juger du travail des autres. Apr^s avoir remarqu^ que les 
Anglois et lesEspagnols ont eudes th^fttres r^glez (a) avant les 
Francois, il examine sur quoi la haute reputation de Shakespear 
est fondle. Ce podte tragique avoit re^u tout son m^rite de la 
nature. II ne paroit dans ses ouvrages (b) nigoM, ni connois- 
sance des regies ; mais il s'y trouve par tout des ^tincelles du 
plus beau feu du monde. C'^toitune imagination naturellement 
sublime, qui n'ayant point d'autre gtiide qu'elle-m£me, s'est 



i . Jordan wrote, in his HUtoire d'Hn voystge litUraire fait en 4 733 en 
France, en Angleterre et en Hollande, 1735, pp. 186-87 : **Mr. de Voltaire 
m^^crit sur ce sujet, et se plaint que Mr. Pr^v6tletraite un peu maldans 
son Pour et Contra. Ce qui lui fait le plus de peine, e'est que Mr. Pr^- 
vdt critique les endroits qui roulent sur Loc/r et ATetDto/i. " CeMr.,dit-il, 
'' voudroitque j^eusse imit6 la Plurality desMondesde Fontenelle,et que 
<<j'eu88e le ridicule de dire de jolies choses surlar^^le de Kepler, etsur 
" lagravitation en raison inverse des quarrez de distance. ** Je trouve que 
Mr. de Voltaire a raison, etqu*il n'est pas naturel que dans deslettres, oii 
Ton traite ordinairement les sujets avec plus de 16gdret6 que dans les 
dissertations particuli^res, on examine k fond des mati^res de la philo- 
sophie la plus profonde, qui demandent, pour dtre dclaircies, des volumes, 
et des ouvrages faits ex profeao, " 
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should be noted that Provost claims to be expressing only the 
more ^^ enlightened '' English opinion of the time, quite ready 
to admit often that Shakespear had fallen into '* saillies 
d^r^gl^es et de bizarres imaginations, '* andthaf taste '' had 
made great strides since his time. For the most rabid expres- 
sion of this attitude it is necessary to cite only Rymer ^, who 
surpasses in fault-finding anything that Voltaire ever wrote. 
Perhaps it has not been enough emphasized that if the French 
critics of the time were too much given to seeing defects in 
Shakespear rather than beauties, they had every precedent in 
many of the foremost spokesmen of English contemporary crit- 
icism ^. 

Provost continues : ** M... pour faire mieux connoltre en 
France le g^nie de Shakespear, a traduit en vers fran^ois un 
des plus beaux endroits de ce po^te. C*est le monologue de 
Hamlet f qui d^lib^re s'il doit vivre ou se donner la mort... 11 
est certain qu'une si belle traduction fait naitre une grande 
id^e de Toriginal. Mais il me vient k Tesprit, pour mettre tout 
k fait le lecteur en 6tat d^en juger, de joindreici la traduction 
litt^rale du passage de Shakespear ^, 

** Etre, oun'^tre point, voilk decjuoi ilest question. Voyons 
^ ' quel est le plus glorieux^ ou de souffrir les traits et les outrages 
'^ de la mauvaise fortune, ou des*armer centre une mer de 
'* troubles, et deles finir en s*y opposant. Mourirl Qu'est-ce 
*^ done que mourir? C'est dormir. Cest n'£tre plus. Et ce som- 



monstrueuses, qu*on appelle tragedies. *' Note that Voltaire characteris- 
tically takes away with one hand what he has giyen with the other. 
'* Une imagination naturellement sublime "is indeed based on the 
<< g^nie plein... de naturel et de sublime, '* but the rest of the sen- 
tence is not found in Voltaire's Letters. 

1. Says Rymer in an appreciative judgment of Othello : '* There is 
in this Play some burlesk, some humour and ramble of Comical Wit, 
some shew and some Mimicry to divert the spectators ; but the tragical 
part is plainly none other than a Bloody Farce, without salt or savour. *' 
Short View, found in Spingam, Critical Essays^ Vol. II, p. 255. 

2. These spokesmen were of course themselves much under 
French influence. 

3. The Biblioth^que brUannique, 1733-47, in the section for Oct.- 
Dec, 1733, reviewed iheLettre$philo$ophiquei. 




t."./-.* i.-Ar.-. Tilt li.r.^" .ii^npTti -i 

-T'-*.^ ' '■^'■z-.tt - 7 * *«:ir»«ai: -Hiz^xae ^prcs- 

►r.-.p V** * *i^-^-i" ^ —-isiecis^e, n'aiirTJCl pas 

>h A tp*-!-,* par ex*in^Lc /A< trA.yx a/it/ jcorru o/" 
rri'/t K^ri*r^l ffinjiirffia temt. (jniestle seol qne 
I'ltf imifcif,. f>U fttt bicD fclo^ne de r^pondn li 
(I* nri'l Korru nf tiirm. L'expression angloise est 
H \ni\w.\\tt n<iu« n'avons riea d'iqoivaleat. Ud 
r'fiivruit iiariH doute daoft le niAme embarras, s'il 
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enireprenoit la traduction de quelque scene de Corneille ^ *' 
Provost is clearly conscious, not only of the general diffi- 
culty of translation and the loss which poetry in particular 
suffers in passing from one language to another ', but, much 
more specifically, of wherein consists a great part of this dif- 
ficulty. He notes the necessity of considering, not merely the 
meaning of an expression, but its force and its associations, 
its '* color. *' 

In the reproduction of Voltaire's verse-translation of the 
Hamlet monologue. Provost, or perhaps the censor, has cut 
the line 

** De nos prelres menteurs b6nir Thipocrisie " 
to 

** De b6nir rhipocrisie, '* 

and changed 

' ' Hamper sous ud ministre, adorer ses hauteurs '' 
to 

^^ Hamper aux pieds des grands, adorer leurs hauteurs. '* 

Of Voltaire's weak first lines,** Demeure, il faut choisir, et 
passer klmstant, De la vie k la mort, et de T^treau n^ant, '* 
Provost says : ** Le vers anglois... a beaucoup plus de force 
dans sa simplicity. To he, or not to be I that is the question. '* 
On the exclamation, ** Dieux 0ruels,s'il en est !/' he comments: 
**. Voilk un blaspheme que TauteurprSte gratuitement k Ham* 
let. II n y a rien d'approchant dans Tanglois, et rien n'est si 
contraireaucaract^re de la pi^ce, od Ton ne trouve, dit Mylord 
Shaftesbury, ** no ranting at the gods, no blustering heroison, 
** no adoration or flattery of the sex, nor any thing of that curi- 
* * ous mixture of the fierce and tender which makes the hinge 
** of modern tragedy. *' Advice to an Author, p. 276 3. '* 



1. PC, I, 280-84. 

2. The Bibliothique brilannique (II, 123) takes note of these difficul- 
ties in a purely general and conventional way. Du Bos, however, had 
pointed Uiem out much more clearly as far as the classics were concerned. 
Provost doubtless had read Du Bos. 

3. PC, I, 280, notes (a) and (b). The pagination in the fourth edition 
of Shaftesbury, Dublin, 1737-43, 3 vols., is the same as Pr^vost^s. 
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Pr^voat's translation, undertaken in the interest of liter- 
alneu, does of course represent Shakespear tnach better that 
Voltaire's'. While some parts might, it seems, be still closer to 
the original than they are, the improvement is Dcvertbeless 
great, especially for the time ^. One mistranslation should be 
pointed out. " To die ; to sleep ; No more " is made to read : 
" Mourir I Qu'est-ce done que mourir? C'est dormir. C'est 
n'itre plus, " instead of " ce n'est rien de plus, " or simply 
" rien de plus, "as later in Voltaire's literal translation and 
in those of Le Tonmeur and Hugo fils. The Bibliothiqae hri- 
Unniqae ^rendered it correctly as ' ' voilk tout . " The translation, 
however, of the latter, taken as a ^rhole, is much -w^eaker than 
Provost's. It abounds in paraphrases. The simple " Stre, ou 
n'ltre point " becomes ' ' £tre, oa ceaaer d'etre " ; " nne mer de 
troubles, " which is almost a literal translation of Shakespear, 
appears as the all too pr^ieux " xmd^lnge de maux. " Like- 
wise Provost's literal " de les finir [les maux] en s'y op- 
uosant " degenerates into " & les terminer en d^pit de la for- 
tune. " Examples might be found throughout. The LeTouroeur 
and Hugo Gb translations *, as is to be expected, ere gener- 
«IW ntor» literal than Provost's. If some passages are better 
l«u^l#TtKl, however, others are weaker. On the whole, neither is 
MTltv-uUrlv to be preferred to the Abba's in spite of the fact 
tK«t h«» t» the first of them alt. Provost is doing pioneer 
NV\'A. «»d hi« teudency is in the r^ht direction, toward fidel- 

( W Wr ttwtiv lAf Pttrr* Lt Toumeur, Miss Mary Gertrude Cushing 
Qslalion by VolUire of the Hamlet mooolog'ue 
Ih* Luir^tphil. TheEehl edition(lT8^-89)doeG 
lon followiog the Tcne-tnnslatioD mentioned 
(k1 ta this posthumous edition from the Appeli 
|T$1, and RQirer belonged to the Lellrei phil. 
I. )>.M. note to line 97). Uiss Cush lag of course 
tt M. l^nsoDft later studv. 
h« rendering of the BibiiotMqae briUnniqat of 

■.;,•«■, H.l«. 

i-.i);;. )>)>. U)^. For Hugo fils's translation, seo 
V. iltVrrvs <i>mplMft dt W. Shake$peare. !nd 
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ity tg the original. He is really surpassed only by Voltaire in 
his 1761 version, which is in fact remarkable for its literalness 
and vigor and shows what he was able to do when he chose, 
though beseems to have given it unwillingly under the pres- 
sure of such comments as those of Provost and of the Bihlio- 
thique britanniqueK 

In Provost's criticism the authority given to Shaftesbury 
should be noticed ; it will be considered more in detail later. 

'* Revenons. M. . . ajoute au caract^re de Shakespear, celui 
de Dryden, et traduit aussi un des plus beaux endroits de ses 
pitees de th^&tre. Ce po^te tragique auroit puse rendre beau- 
coup plus digne de sa haute reputation, s'il e^t ^t^ plus sen- 
sible k la gloire d'etre exact, qu'k celle de paroitre universe), 
et de composer avec une extreme facility. Mais il semble k 
M . . . que la nature n'a point formd les Anglois (a) pour pro- 
duire des beautez r^guli^res. Leur imagination languit, d^s 
qu'elle cesse d'etre libre. La trag^die m£me de Caton, qui est 
d'ailleiu^un chef-d'oeuvre, ne se soutient point dans toutes ses 
parties, par la seule raison peut-£tre que Tauteur a pris trop 
de soin pour la rendre conforme aux regies. Ajoutez que Tin- 
trigue amoureuse est tr^s mal imagin^e, ce qui r^pand beau- 
coup de langueur dans loute la pi^ce. M. . . observe que la 
coutume d^introduire Tamour ^' dans les pieces de th^tre 
'^ passa de Paris k Londres vers Tan 1660 avec nos rubans et 
*' nos perruques. On a eu dessein, dit-il, de plaire aux dames 
** par ce changement^. '' 

'* (a) Mylord Shaftsbury, qui semble avoir connu mieux que 
personne le g^nie de sa nation, est d'un sentiment tout oppos6. En 
convenant que les tragedies angloises sont fort 61oign^es de la per- 
fection, il n'attribue point lemal ^d'autre cause qu'k la negligence 



1. After translating the Hamlet monologue ** aussi littdralement que 
nous le pourrons sans ^tre absolument barbares ou inintelligibles, ** the 
Biblioihkqut £>ri/a/i/iigue remarks : '* VoiU h peu pr^s ce que dit Shake- 
spear ; voici ce que Mr. de Voltaire lui fait dire. ** II, p. 124. 

2. The Abb^ Du Bos in 1719 had devoted several chapters to iheabute 
of the love motif. R4flexion$ tur U poisie et tur la peinture^ 6th ed., 1755, 
Vol. I, pp. 130-54. 
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deB AngloiB, donl la source, dit-il, eri leur vaniU. lis recoonoissent, 
ajout«-t-il, «a quoi ils maaquent ; ils oe veulent point prendre la 
— ine qo^il faut pour ^Ire plus exacts. MitcellAiteoai Reflexions, 



Again the prestige of Shaftesbury. Notice a disposition on 
e part of Provost to depict the English, not as a people 
ith a fundamentally different conception of literary art from 
at of the French, but simply as " knowing the better " — 
liich wasFrench — " and choosing the worse " — which ^ras 
iglish. This is partly policy, no doubt, but it is also, as the 
ing of Shaftesbury shows, in the English thought of the 
ne as well. Provost is inclined, not indeed to reject the 
rong feeling noticed in the chapters on the general prin- 
Dles of his criticism, that English taste was very different 
>m French and yet still worthy of study, but to emphasize 

far as possible the general tendency of the English at this 
iriod to approach the French viewpoint. In this he was cer- 
inly far more conservative than has usually been supposed, 
it for that very reason his influence upon his countrymen 
ay have been alt the greater. 

Notice that Provost's paraphrasing of Voltaire omits from 
Lacoutufue d'introduire^l'amour dans les pitees de th^Atre " the 
ords ' ' k tort et k travers " after amoar. Whether this was 
I intentional omission or a defect in the text used by Provost 
e do not know. 

" La diz-neuvi^me Lettre n'est pas moins curieuse que la 
^c6deDte. L'auteur y doane une id^e des plus avantageuses 
I la com^die angloise. Wicherley, Sir John Vanbrug, Con- 
eve, Sir Richard Steele, M. Ciber, etc., sont des auteors 
cellens quoique diif^rens chacun- dans leur g^nie. Les pieces 

Congreve sont les plus ing^nieuses et les plus r^gulifrres. 
Ues de Vanbrug sont plus enjouSes. Celles de Wicherley out 
us de force et de feu. En gSn^ral les Anglois excellent b 
lindre le ridicule des moeurs. Quoique ces ^loges n'ayent pu 

1. PC, I, 284-85, audnote (a). 
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manquer de lea Batter, ils n'ont pas lu avec plaisiria r6flexi 
suivante. Congreve, dit M . . . , donne k ses personnageu 
langage qui coDvient ft des ^ens d'honneur, mais il lea fait a 
comme des coquins ; preuv& qu'il connoissoit parfaitement 
nature humaioe, et qu'il friquentoit ce qu'on appetle le mot 
poU. Ce trait de aatyre est suivi du r^cit d'une visile c 
I'auteur rendoit un jour ft M, 0>ngreve', "etc. The ■« 
known storj followa. 

It is probably significant that Provost expresses no perso 
opinion regarding the Restoration dramatists. At any rati 
is a alienee he obaervea in the main throughout the Pour 
Contre. He was doubtlesa repelled by the extreme groaan 
of the theater at that period. In his novels he avoids with 
utmost care any form of expression that might offend agai 
delicacy. 

Provost shortly returns to a consideration of the rest 
Voltaire's Letters ^, but his originality here is slight, and 
very nearly limits himself to summarizing Voltaire. Letter! 
he criticizes unfavorably. " Kile est d'une s^chereaae qui 
pond mal k aon titre, et je auis tromp6 si lea deux pages di 
elle eat compos^e, n'ont 4ii faites uniquement pour avoir oc 
sion de placer une petite pi^ce de vers qui se trouve k la fin 
The next letter is judged favorably, though Provost tbii 
that more should have been said about the literary gifts 
Rocheater, especially after the author had observed at the vi 
beginning that " Saint-Evremont n'a fait counoitre di 
Mylord Rochester que Thomme de plaisirs, etqu'il se prop' 
de faire counoitre en lui I'homme de g^nie et grand poite ' 
Then be summarizes Voltaire's account of Waller, but is 
error or else using an incorrect text when he makes VolU 
say that " L'indolence ou I'orgueil le fit renoncer k I'exerc 
dea talens qu'il avoit re^us de la nature. " In fact Voltaii 

1. PC., I,385-SS. 
a. Ibid., 297-308. 

3. Ibid,, 297. 

4. Ibid., 298. 
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letter actually says just the opposite: '* Waller ... n'eut 
jamais ni le sot orgueil ni la nonchalance d'abandonner son 
talent, '' doubtless reminiscent of the famous Cong^ve story 
already alluded to. ** M. Pope, M. Prior, Butler, le Docteur 
Swift, re^oivent de justes ^loges dans la lettre 22* ', ** says 
the author of the Pour et Contre. He thinks Voltaire's trans- 
lation of one of the ^^ plus beaux endroits *' of the Rape of 
the Lock '' fort sup6rieure k Toriginal ^. '' He objects with 
much justice to Voltaire's statement that'^ la ddlicatesse, le 
choix, la justesse, le bon gout, se trouvent reunis danstoutes 
les productions de M. Swift. En vers comme en prose, il est 
toujours dans les homes de la raillerie la plus fine, la plus 
delicate et la plus polie. '' Provost corrects : ** S'il y a quelque 
chose k redire k cet ^loge, c'est qu*il est unpen trop g^n^ral : 
car de Taveu m£me des Anglois, il y a quantity de plaisan- 
teries dans les ouvrages de Swift, qui sont basses et ind^- 
centes. Son projet de tuer les enfants pour les manger, quand 
on en a plus qu'on n'en pent nourrir ; certaines id^es badines 
qui roulent sur des matieres sales et d^goMantes, etc., tout cela 
me parait pen propre k flatter le go At des honnStes gens ^. '' 
This criticism is accurate in its general tendency. It is much 
nearer the truth than Voltaire's. We are surprised at Provost's 
attitude toward Swift's bitterly satirical proposal that the 
poverty of the Irish should be relieved by the sale of their 
children as food for the rich ^. He treats it apparently as noth- 
ing more than a sorry jest instead of as a sledge-hammer bio w 
at English tyranny. His preoccupation with the *' style noble " 
and with the delicate sensibilities of '^ les honn^tes gens " is 
especially to be noted and should serve as a still further re- 



1 



1. PC, I, 299. 

2. Ibid.,299. 

3. Ibid,, 300 ; 300-01, note (a). 

4. *' A modest Proposal for preventing the children of poor people 
from being a burden to their parents or the country, and for making 
them beneficial to the public '' (published in 1729 while P. was in 
England). 
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strictioD upon the lar^ness of view generally attributed to 
him'. 

Privost goes on to summarize Voltaire. The lack of gi 
historians is attributed to the violent party spirit in Knglai 

"Ilsn'ont point dev^ritablestragi^dies ; ils ont plusieurs 
m^dies admirables ; il se trouve dans quelques-uns de le 
po6mes des passages d'une beauty surprenante ; leurs ph: 
sophes sont dignes de servir de precepteurs k tout le ge 
bumain ; tel est le jugement qu'on peut porter en g^n^ral 
ouvrages etdug^nie des Anglois^" ; thus Voltaire's comp 
summation of English defects and merits quoted mon 
before the actual publication of hisLettres in French. Pr^v 
discusses the letter on the rewards given to literary men t 
to great men in general ; that on the Royal Society and 
the French Academy is regarded " comme une des meilleu 
parties de son ouvrage ^. " In connection with the proj 
for forming an English Academy, Prior is mentioned andcc 
pared, after Voltaire, to La Fontaine ; Pope in the same ? 
is the Boileau of England, and Congreve is the Moliire '. 
concluding, Provost says : 

" Comme mon dessein n'eat pas de traduire les Lettres 
M . . . et que je n'ai eu que deux vues dans cet extrait ; I'u 
de faire connoStre en partie I'ouvrage ; I'autre, d'en empr 
ter quelques traits agr^bles pour I'ornement de cette feuil 
je n'abuserai point du droit que I'impression donne sur 
livre. Ce que j'ai tir6 du sien se fera goflter sans doute, et 
pondra ainsi aux deux buts que je me suis proposez. II y re 
d'ailleurs mille beautez auxquelles je n'ai pas toucb^. Je i 
4puis4 ni les louanges, ni la critique ^ . " 

1 . As IB natural, Provost's larf^oese of view is much greater in < 
ory than in practice. His intelligence acknowledges that French n 
are not absolute nor universal in their application, but unconscioi 
bis instincts — French by education and environment — revolt aga. 
the esthetic csnons admitted in principle. 

a. PC. I. 301. 

3. Ibid., p. 303. 

4. Ibid., p. 30S. 

5. Ibid., pp. 307^.08. 
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>*ms nevertheless that Provost has come dangerotuly 
inking npon the author's rights, for, ezcludlog the 
it might have provoked political or religious contro- 
e has resumed him about as fully as lie could without 

transtating the whole. 

consider the sum total of Provost's criticism of the 
philo»ophiqae$, we see that his remarks are usually 
lirection of greater truth and of less extreme judg- 
tisiraportanttoDotice that the Letlres philosophique* 
t only thus summarixed six months before the appear- 
L French edition, but that their pronouncements on 

literature were carefully scrutinized and toned down 
vhose views were less warped by violent prejudices 
I thus, with all the reserves that I believe it necessary 
, did certainly come nearer to giving a fair estimate of 
literature than did Voltaire". Apart from inherent dtf- 

of mind and temperament, this is perhaps due to the 

Provost in England mingled more with the people of 
suUure, while Voltaire was associated with aristocrat- 
)url circles, precisely the part of English society 
t that time was as near French in taste as people of 
nationality well could be. The influence of Provost's 
was, however, beyond all denial greatly lessened by 
al to discuss religion or politics. Philosophy andgov- 

were still the chief subjects of interest ^vhich the 
oundinEngland. Her literature was asyet subordinate. 
>t fail to note nevertheless that Provost was reacting 
his general tendency and thus from the very first pre- 
le current which in the second half of the century 
lore and more toward English literature and gave it 
m equal place beside English philosophy and political 
ins. 
fn, pp. 62-64. 
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CHAPTER VII 

PRfiVOST AND SHAKESPEAB < 

In Provost's treatment of Shakespear we have one of it 
most important parts of his literary criticism and one of tt 
most interesting. Shakespear, as the greatest of English autt 
ors and at the same time the most different from those sani 
tioned by the standards of French classical taste, may be tak« 
almost as the supreme test of the degree of the foreigner 
appreciation of English literature. So he has often beentakei 
So he has been invoked as proof of Provost's enlightened aj 
preciatioD of the literature of England. Over Shakespear, wt 
was waged most hotly in France during the last two-thirds < 
the eighteenth century. It is important, as ivell as interestinf 
to examine Provost's attitude toward the English dramatist. '. 
is north while to determine how far we may accept as trt 
the conventional opinion that Provost alone of his Frenc 
contemporaries entered into the spirit of the king of the En^ 
lish theater and held for him unqualified admiration. 

We need not here detail M. Jusserand's work ^, and rela 
hew the name of Shakespear is found in the inventory < 
Pouquet's books in 1665, in Boyer's Grammar in 1700, intl 
Journal det Savants in 1708, or, treated with more detail, i 
the Journal littiraire de la Haye for 1717. All these butsho- 
the gradual setting of the current toward interest in the Englis 
author and prove, if proof were necessary, that he did not i 
one moment spring forth into the light thanks to the pen 
Voltaire. 

Muralt, who, it will be remembered, was in England du 



1. For a more detailed study of thia question, e/". my article :" Tl 
AbW Prtvost and ShaLespesr, '■ Modern Philology, XVII [lfli9), p 
177-98. 

2. Jusserand, ShakeMptare tn France tou* I'aneien rtgime. 
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ing 1694 or 1695, but whose Letters were not published till 
1 725. mentiooed Shakespear, but greatly preferred Joosoa, and 
1 himself with the casual remark : " L'Angleterre 
ais de passions et de catastrophes, jusques-lb que 
tar, un de leurs meilleurs anciens pontes, a mis une 
artie de leur histoire en tragedies <. " 
"e's attitude toward Shakespear we have already seen, 
the Lettret pkilotophiquea are concerned. There are 
rior works which show a somewhat more favorable 
it, the Disconra aur la tragHie prefixed to Bratas and 
a 1731, and the French version of the Eaai lur l» 
igue, intended as an advance defense of the Henriade, 
ished in 1733. In the first, Voltaire writes in do- 
Peut-^tre les Fran^ais ne soulTriraient pas que Von fit 
sur leurs theatres un cboeur compost d'artisans et de 
) romains ; que le corps sanglant de C^sar j fdt ex- 
yeux du peuple, et qu'on excitftt ce peuple k la ven- 
lu haut de la tribune aux harangues : c'est ii la cou- 
est la reine de ce monde, ^ changer le gotlt des nations, 
ner en plaisir les objets de notre aversion -. " Here, 
ng into account the fact that he is preparing the pubic 
minnovations, we have what is really a quite fair and 
nded attitude. Voltaire is sincere in bis admiration, 
igh he does have an ulterior motive. The proof lies 
sire to imitate those things in English drama which 
essed him so strongly. The closing phrases about 
the taste of a nation are in much the same spirit as 
er words of Provost : " Tout ce qui peutservir i 
du godt dans les diff^rens si6cles, est extr^mement 
r^gler le ndLre '. " For thetno ment Voltaire also is 
admit that French taste has not reached the limit of 
lity. 

Louis de Muralt, Lellrei tur let Anglois, etc., iecond edition, 
727, p. 3*. 
r«(,Il, pp. 316-18. 
XIV, 356. 
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The second work mentioned, the Essai aur. la poisie epiqae, 
appeared first in English at the end of 17^7 without comment 
on Shakespear. The French version of 1733 was not simply 
a translation, but a reworking and an enlargement of t 
theme. In the course of his remarks on Homer, Voltaire i 
serted an incidental passage on Shakespear, which reads 
part as follows : ' ' Quand je commen^ai k apprendre la lang 
anglaise, je ne pouvais comprendre comment une nation 
^clair^e pouvait admirer an auteur si extravagant ; mais c 
que j'eus une plus grande connaissance de la langue, je m 
perfus que les Anglais avaient raison, et qu'il est impossil 
que toute une nation se trompe en fait de sentiment, et 
tort d'avoir du plaisir. lis voyaient conune moi les fautes grt 
si^res de leur auteur favori ; mais ils sentaient mieux q 
moi ses beaut^s, d'autant plus singuliires que ce sont des £cla: 
qui ont brill6 dans la Duit la plus profoade. " Then folic 
these words, which are the high water mark of Voltain 
appreciation of Shakespear : ' ' Tel est le privilege du git 
d'invention ; il se fait une route ou personne n'a march^ ava 
lui ; il court sans guide, sans art, sans r6gle ; il s'^gare da 
sa carriire, mais il laisse loin derri^re lui tout ce cpii n'est q 
raison et qu'exactitude ^ " 

Even taking into account Voltaire's own grave restrictio 
on his admiration, we should not fail to recognize here re 
appreciation and a full acknowledgment of the primal rigli 
of genius. Perhaps, in the estimating of Voltaire's critical atl 
tude, there has been an over-tendency to emphasize his lat 
narrow views, warped as they seemed to be by profession 
jealousy. Lounsbury has dealt somewhat harshly with hii 
and more stress might surely with justice be laid upon tl 
substantial accord existing between Voltaire's viewpoint ai 
that of such influential and intslUgent Englishmen as Bolini 
broke and Shaftesbury. It was not Voltaire's intelligence whi< 
was at fault in preventing his later judgments From being equi 

1 . Ceuvret, VIII, pp. 317-18. 
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Ij fair and sound, bat his dispositioD and character. Let as not 
the two. To expect more favorable criticism than* this 
ted, given the conditions (a Frenchman brought up ex- 

7 on classical drama and confirmed in his tastes by an 
ttened English attitade) would surely be unfair. Indeed 
. be fortunate if we see this criticism of Voltaire's 
. for a long time after him. 

18 Louis Riccoboni, the famous Leiio of the Com^die 
;, who had been in England at the same time as Vol- 
d like him had talked with Coogreve ', published his 
u hitloriqua et critiqaet tur let different tkd&tret de 
'., in which he says that " Guillaume Shaskpearsyant 
S son patrimoine, eotreprit le metier de voleur^ ". He 
I, however, more accurately. " S'il ^toit permis, " he 
le s'^carter de ces r^les, que la raison m£me a dict^es, 
■e anglois seroit en 4tat de balancer la reputation des 
anciens et modernes : les beaut^s des tragedies an- 
on I au-dessu8 de toutes les beaut^s que les th^&tres 
>pe peuventnous montrer;et si quelquejour les pontes 
se soumeltent aux trois unites du th^fttre, et s'ils ne 
nt pas le sang et les meurtres aux yeux des spectateurs, 
geront, pour le moins, la gloire dont jouissent les 

8 de nos thMtres modernes ^. " These are strong 
id indicate great admiration. " The beautiesof English 
i surpass all the beauties which European drama can 

briefly may we resume the state of critical opinion 
:e regarding Shakespear up to the year 173R. Little 
this knowledge coald be said to extend to the public 
. Provost was not, however, alone interested in the 
dramatist nor was he the only writer who admired 
ear's genius, even while deploring his " faults. " 



oboni, A^/lexiofMAiiforifuei, etc., ITUed., Amsterdam, p. 133. 
.,pp. 13* IT. 
'..pp. 138-39. 
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As for the Abb4 Provost himself, what is the opinion of 
modero critics regardiDg his attitude toward Shakespear ? 

" Get abbd, " writes M. Jusseraod^ " 6tait b^r^tique dans 
I'Ame ; il s'exprime sans respect sur les anciens et sur les 
r^les ; et il le fait, ce qui €tait alors sans exemple, au profit 
deVauteur d'Hamlel. " " Provost, " says Joseph Tezte, 
" forc^ de vivre en Angleterre, etd'y gagner sa vie, s'y an- 
glicisa plus qu'aucun autre ^crivaindudiz-huiti^mesifecle'. " 
Faguetsays : " Provost est enti^rement favorable & Shake- 
spear... Sa critic[ue est singuU^remeat juste ^. " M. Balden- 
sperger remarks that " dans le Poar et Contre, en 1738, Pro- 
vost. . . f61icite le po^te [Shakespear] — doDt il donnera 
jusqa'Jt une biographie circonstanci^e — de n'avoirpas connu 
les Anciens . . . Hamlet, — compart & ^lectre, — la Tempile, 
les Joyeutea Commirea, Othello, sont I'objet special d'nn exa- 
men sympathique. . . . Provost donne & son anglomanie sa 
libre expression *. " M. Schroeder thinks that" Pr^ost com- 
prend mieux que Voltaire les audacieuses envoUes de Sbake- 
.^pear. . . Par I'intelUgence qu'ilaeuede la plupart des beantte 
shakespearienoes, Provost a singuliferement devanc4 les Fran- 
9ais de son temps ^. " It has thus become customary to re- 
mark that, while Voltaire shows only a rather narrow and 
timid admiration for Shakespear, Pr6vost sets scarcely any 
limit to his enthusiasm and carries it even to the extreme of a 
veritable Anglomania. However, M. Schroeder himself later 
brings forward a modification of his own previous opinion, 
though he does not explain the reasons for his change of heart. 
This is what he says: " Shakespear lui inspire [ti Privost], 
comme k Voltaire, une antipathic m^lang^e d'admiration. 11 
s'incline devant la %-igueur de ses peintures, la saisissante 



1 . Op. eU., p. 173. 

2. Texte, Jtim-Jteqati Aounesu et Itt originei du cotmopolUUm* tit- 
UrMtre, p. 54. 

3 . Fa(piet, " Shakespeare, " Pn>po$ <i« thiUre, p. 67. 
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Prance, " Eladei d'hUtoirt litttrMin (2* sirie, 1910), pp. 1S9-60. 

5. V. Schroeder, VAbbi PHvoit, p. U. 
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iauW de ses sajets, U comprand mime la philosophie piv- 
nde qui anime ses drames, il concede qu'ils foot penser, mais 
s iotrigaes tooffaes, mais le melange presque constant du 
Bgiqae et du comiqne devait le choquer et le d^concerter '. " 

la the face ofthe onanimitj with which critics have singled 
Lt Provost for the distinction of being, as regards his appre- 
ition of Shakespear, the most forward-looking man of his 
ne, it is of special interest to note that the abundant and 
curate details given in the Pour et Contre with regard to 
e life of Shakespear, the very favorable jadgments cited b; 
. Jusserand ^ and by M. Baldenspei^r ^, the information 
out the Winter's Tale, Antony and Cleopatra, King John, 
Ichard III, Henry VI, Hamlet, Macbeth, The Merry Wives 

Windsor, and finally the comparison between Shakespear 
d Ben Jonson, all this is nothing but " la traduction de 
rtains fragmens de I'histoire litt^raire des Anglois '. " Thus 
s have here only the opinion ofan English admirer of Shake- 
ear, and not the expression of Provost's own opinions. 

fact, after this long article on Shakespear, Provost is al- 
idy thinking of bringing forward a "correction. " He says: 
" Avant que de hasarder mes propres r^Qexions sur le ca- 
;tdre et le m4rite de Shakespear, je me rends aax instances 
quelques amateurs du Parnasse anglois, qui brAlant de 
inottre ce po^te c£l6bre autrement que par des observations 
aerates sur sa personne et sur ses tents, me pressent de 
blier le sujet de quelques-unes de ses meilleures pieces. Je 

regr6te point le tema que ce dessein m'a fait mettre k les 
ire ^ " 

Provost was entirely correct in calling No. CXCIV of the 
uret Contre a translation from the English, for it is pos- 
le to locate the original source. In his study of Shakespear, 

, V. Schrceder,"l'AbM PrdTostjournatisle, " A«i'ue(fu A'V//f*(i«cte 
14), pp. 136-37, 
. Op. eit., p. 173. 

.' Pci XIV. 86. 
. Ibid., p. 49. 
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Provost used Rowe's edition, probably the second, which ap- 
peared in 1714, and which the Abb^ called '^ la plus r^pan- 
due ^ " From this edition, or from the first of 1709-10, he 
obtained his information and the greater part of his opinions. 
It is this work which contains the '' fra(fmens de Thistoire 
litt^raire des Anglois, '* translated by the editor of the Pour 
et Conine^ Provost. 

This edition offered three different sources of information 
with regard to Shakespear : Rowe's essay entitled ^^ Some 
Account of the Life, etc., of Mr. William Shakespear ^, ** 
Gildon's ^' An Essay on the Art, Rise, and Progress of the 
Stage in Greece, Rome, and England^, ^' and finally his '* Re- 
marks on the Plays of Shakespear^. '' The first essay, the 
one written by Rowe, is the source of the '^ fragmens de This- 
toire litt^raire des Anglois, *' that is to say, the source of that 
nimiber of the Pour et Contre so often invoked as proof of the 
breadth of view^ even of the Anglomania, of Provost. At the 
end of this same number a short passage (pp. 47-48) is indi- 
cated by Provost himself as being taken from Gildon's first 
essay^ though Provost gives only the title and not the author^s 
name^. The '* Remarks on the Plays of Shakespear '* were 
of great help to Prdvost in the preparation of the following 
number, the last of the two which were specially devoted to 
Shakespear. Even there, where we do find some of Provost's 
own opinions, the plot analyses are translated from Gildon. 

To sum up the results of a detailed study of these two num- 
bers of the Pour et Contre^ we find that the originality of Pr^ 
vost in this criticism on Shakespear, enthusiastically praised 
as it has been, seems of the slightest : in one whole number 
the Abb^ openly limits himself to giving only the Engluh point 
of view — and this, once it is examined, proves to be almost 
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wholly that of Rowe ; in the second number he is almost 
always very near to Gildon in thought if not in langage. On 
Hamlet the Abb^ has nothing ofvalue, and the little he does say 
is entirely in the spirit of his contemporaries, Voltaire inclu- 
ded. The Tempest does not please him. Othello is criticized in 
the conyentional way, although Provost does go so far as to 
admit that the play was successful in spite of the rules, 
comparing it in this regard with the Cid ; this perhaps is a 
discreet suggestion of a liking for Othello^ but we cannot be 
sure. In any case. Provost figures as but a timid advocate rath- 
er than as an '^ Anglomaniac " or as an enthusiastic " cham- 
pion. " Only the Merry Wives seems to evoke a really per- 
sonal admiration, but even that is expressed in the vaguest 
and most general terms. 

Provost's position is midway between that of the more en- 
thusiastic among the English and that of the hostile French. 
In all essential matters he is not far from the feeling of Gildon, 
more reserved than Rowe. Gildon thought that '^ Shakespear 
is indeed stored with a great many beauties, but they are in a 
heap of rubbish ^" Provost appears sometimes timid and 
hesitating in his opinions. Those which he acknowledges as 
his own show that he was much less in advance of the spirit 
of his time than has been thought. He remains, in short, very 
much an eighteenth-century Frenchman in his taste, very much 
a classicist. Occasionally, however, this classicism seems to 
tend cautiously toward greater liberality of viewpoint. The 
information that he gave — no less valuable because it was 
translated — and his moderation were of real service to the 
cause of Shakespear in France. For that he should receive his 
due meed of praise. Finally, it should be remembered that he 
was always a journalist, not a scholar, that he was obliged to 
write rapidly in order to live, and should be judged accord- 
ingly. 

i . Gildoa, RemMrki, p. 425. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

PRfiVOST AND ADDISON 



Thronghout the Pour et Contre, AddisoD (osualtj writl 
probably as an indication of pronnnciatioD, " Addisson" 
frequently mentioned. The attitude of the French critic is 
one to be expected, considering the wide popularity wl 
Addison had enjoyed in France for nearly twenty year: 
Pr4vosl refers to him as " le sage Addisson', " " le ciU 
auteur du Spectateur^, " " I'illastre Aoglois *, " "ce gr 
homme^, " " Tincomparable Addisson^, " " le sage et ji 
cieuxAddisson ', " " I'illustre Addisson^,"etc. : allof wl 
indeed is hardly literary criticism but only the expressioi 
the common attitude. Addison is frequently cited in one t 
nection or another, his opioiou being regarded of course 
authoritative^. A case in pointisa reference to Dryden's 
for Love as " une des meilleures pieces de Dryden, " anc 
the notes : " Au jugement de M. Addisson ; et c'est I 
dire "*. " Addison is likewise invoked in support of the sU 
ment that the revocation of the Edict of Nantes was the cs 
of the introduction into English poetry of on " elegance " 



1 . Telleen, Milton d»n$ U lUUnlart frtn^w, p. 23, speaks of 
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larm" previously Don-existent >,and Provost cites some 
I bj Lord Chesterfield in support of the contention^, 
pinion does little honor to Provost's judgment, but be 
lo better later. In one place he speaks of the respect of 
iglish for Addison as being " affoibli ^, " but it is evi- 
r only a passing shadow, for be does not refer to it again 
oes his own tone change later. 

i references to the Spectator are brief. The work was 
ell known to need discussion. The Sir Roger de Coverl; 
is called Addison's favorite production and the anecdote 
tedofthereasoQS that led the aatbortobring it to an end 
the narrative of the baronet's death V In fact Addison 
)t want a rew^orking of his favorite character bj an in- 
hand and took this effective precaution to prevent it. 
indamental moral purpose of the Spectator is implied as 
'S : " C'^toit une fort bonne m^thode quecelle d'Addis- 
3ur d^raciner les mauvais usages et les modes eztrava- 
I. 11 les reprisentoit sous toutes les faces qui pouvoient 
re apercevoir le ridicule ^. " Another passage speaks of 
on as the " ennemi du vice ^. " 

interesting comment in the light of a reference of Pr^- 
to Montaigne already noted^ is the following : " II est 
1, conune Addisson I'observe dans un de ses plus beaux 
iteors, qu'i) y a plus de plaisir k tirer de I'imagination 
! I'entendement ^. " With this dictum in mind we are 
,hat Provost means to be rather independent of the 
I) rules. 

'as to be expected that a Frenchman would like a drama 
(sical in form aa Addison's Cato ^. Provost does, and in 

:.,!, 239. 

id., I, M4. 

id., IX, tl7 mai^. 

id., I, 47-fc8. 

id., XIV, 337. 

id., XI, Bft. 

ipra, pp. 36-37. 

:., XX, 317. 

) Le Blanc wrote (Vol. Ill, p. 131) : " Voub coonoissei, .Mopsieur, 
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fact he refers to itas ' ' aae des plus belles tra^dies aogloisi 
He is much less Voltairiaa in his taste, however, whi 
mentions with approval the line, " Eternity, thou pie 
dreadful thought^, " and when he selects for translatioi 
following : 

Through what new scenes and chaages must we pass ? 
The wide, th'uubouoded prospect lies before us, 
But clouds, shadows, and darkness rest upon it. 
Here will I hold ; if there is a power above us, 
(And that there ii all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) He must delight in virtue ; 
And that which he delights in, must be happy '. 

This is not a typically French eighteenth-century atti 
although it is not entirely absent from the French spi 
general. 

Addison's Remarks on Italy come in for rather judi 
praise, though somewhat greater than would be given 
The estimate besides is not given as Provost's own but is 
ted from the Voyages de M. de Brcval. However, Prfivof 
itly accepts the judgment. Of Addison's classical allu 
Brevalsays: " Ily arapport^ avecautantd'druditionque 
gance, toutes les connotssances qu'il avoit puisnes dans 1 
turedesAnciens, etsurtoutdanscelle des auteurs classiqt 
The remark is especially accurate, the parts where Addi 
wanderings led him directly on the path of classical Utei 
being by alt odds the best, though his method is very 
out of date now. 



le Caton de M. Addison, une des tragMies qui fait le plus d'honui 
IhMtre aaglois. " Voltaire, addressiog Bolingbroke in Uie DUeoi 
la IragUie (CJEucrM, II, p. 322), calls it " cette tragddie. Is seul 
^crited'un bout k I'autre chei rotre nation, i ce que je vous ai ei 
Hirei vouB'in^ine, "and in the Lellret philotophiquet (Vol. II, p. 
says thai " le Caton de Mr. Adisson me parolt le plus beau persi 
quisoitsur aucun th^fttre, " and (pp. 84-85) calls the author" 1 
mier Anglais qui ait fait une piece raisonoabte etterited'un 
I'autre avec 4Mgance. " 
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Naturally tlie Campaign, the poem which tint secnred Ad- 
dison hia bme, is given special mention . The famous comparison 
of Marlborou^ to an Aogel of the Lord is translated by Provost 
and approved by him as " effectivement nouvelle, etd'un tour 
'"•* heureux *, " and be adds in a note : " M. Addisson r^us- 
iresque toujours heureuaement dans cea sortes de figures, 
'oici une autre qn'on admire beaucoup dans sa belle tra- 
B de Caton. Sempronius t^moigne k Porcins qu'il seroit an 
}le dn bonheur, s'il pouvoit obtenir en mariage sa s<Eur 
:ia : " H6las Sempronius ! lui dit I'autre, peux-tu penser 
rler d'amouri Marcia, tandis qne la vie de son p6re est en 
nger? It vaudroit autant caresserune Vestale tremblante, 
rsqu'elle voit le fen saor^ prH d'expirer ^. " 
seema that Provost is attracted by the element of bold- 
and originality in the two figures. He is evidently not in 
way alarmed by them as a more conservative Frenchman 
it have been. The second is nearer classic taste than the 
r and might have been accepted by a Frenchman of the 
ateenth century, but the first would have been condemned 
toileau as a literary ornament taken from Christianity. 
I observations as Provost makes on Addison are much more 
rete and definite than the few generalities he permits 
«lf on Shakespear. The tact is probably indicative of 
ter familiarity with and liking for the more classical 



CHAPTER IX 

PRfiVOST AND DRYDEN 

his Letter on Tragedy, Voltaire wrote : " Voici encore 
usage d'lu) fameux tragique anglais, Dryden po^te du 
: de Charles Second, auteur plus f4cond que judioieux, 

PC., I, 341, 

Ibid., pp. 342-43, nole (a). 
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qui auroit one reputation sans melange, s'il n'avoit fait que la 
dixi&me partie de ses ouvrages, et dont le grand d^faut eat 
d'avoir Toulu £tre uaiversel '. " There follows a translatioi; 
a short passage from Aureng Zeb, Act IV , scene i. As or: 
cism, all this is anythiog but speciGc, which of course was 
be expected in a work where brevity was so essential. Id I 
first volume of the Pour et Contre, as we have already sei 
Provost resumes Voltaire's estimate, hut without comm< 
so far as Drydeo is concerned^. Later, however, he gii 
considerable space to the English poet. 

One of the experiments Provost tried for a time in his Pi 
et Contre was to put some of his literary opinions into I 
mouths of two characters imaginedfor the purpose. Herepn 
ably we see the influence of the Spectator. One of these cb 
acters was an " ancien avocat du Temple Bar" particula 
favorable to French literature; the other was a young Engl 
" ministre " whose leanings were decidedly toward the t 
thors of his ow^n country. In this way Provost hoped to vf 
bis method with success and at the same time to insure I 
giving of due space to both the " Pour " and the " Contre 
But apparently he soon tired of it. At any rate the expedie 
was abandoned after a few numbers. 

One of the first authors to be treated in this way was D: 
den. It is the Minister who speaks and Provost later acce] 
his opinions as his own. After referring to Dryden's " belle t 
g^e de CUopAtre, " he continues : " Toute 1' Angleterre cour 
aux representations de la pi^ce de Dryden, et depuia Shakespi 
on n'avoit point vu d'exempte d'un succfes si brillant. En efi 
mille beaut^s qui sont r^pandues dans cette trag^die doivt 
la faire regarder comme un cbef-d'ieuvre. EUe plairoit mfii 
sur les th^Atres de France ^, puisqu'avec toutes les perfectic 



1. Letim phil., II, p. 83. 

3. PC, I, 284. 

3. The Abb6 Le Blanc wrote (Vol. Ill, pp. lSl-53, note m) : " T 
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queles Fran9ais rechercheat, elle n'a pas certains omemens 
de Dotre uaa^ qu'ils appellent des ddfauts, quoique nous 
soyoaa bien ^loigaez de teur donner le mSme nom. Qaelques 
Francois qui se troavoient d Loadres entreprirent, avec une 
•saace fort mediocre de notre laague, defaire la critique 
ivrage si applaudi. Lpur censure tomboit particulifere- 
ur une des scenes dont le poete avoit recneilli le plus 
re. Marc Antoine s'^tant retire ft Alezandrie apr6s la 
i d'Actium, Dryden feint qu'Octavie son 4pouse va le 
? de la part d'Au^ste, et qu'elle vient k bout de le 
iner ft quitter CUop&tre. Ce cbangement dura peu, et 
or d'Antoine vers sa maitresse le pr4cipita bient6t dans 
le. Mais tandis qu'Octavie se croit triomphante, et 
est enQ^e du succ^s de sa n^gociation, elle chercbe 
ion devoir sa rivale, pour insulter k sa d^faite, et se 
detous les chagrins qu'elle a re^us d'elle. C'estcette 
le que les critiques frsn^ois trouvoient insupportable, 
i contraire, dans Octavie, k la modestie de son sexe 
I grandeur d'Ame d'une Romaine.'Ils repracboient & 
r de prSter aux deux rivales le langage des Halles, et 
tioD de marquer un fort mauvais godt dans ses applau- 
ens. On en jugera mieux par la lecture mSme de cette 

translation follows^. It is a translation which is close 
1 to the original to show that Provost's knowledge of 
iguage was good. As would be expected in translating 
into prose, paraphrases aad circumlocutioas are fre- 
The rendering is rather timid than bold, which is not 
ling, given the conservative character of the French lan- 
at the time. It simply shows that Provost, as a journal- 
ts rather following the taste of the time than leading 



res tragedies du thMlre anglois, elle est traduile dans le Pour 
redeM. I'Abb* Privftt. " Cf. Vol. Ill, p. 173, note (bj.foranun- 
le eBtimate. 
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it. " When he grew weary of ^Aa/ household clog ^ ," is weal 
ened to " lorsqu'il s'eat trouvi fatigue de voire mauoai: 
hameur. " " You have long been practic'd in thai lasciviot 
art - " becomes " vous Stes accoutum^e depuis longtemps a 
metier f " which is a rather " familiar " expression and a b 
brutal, but much more vague and general than the origina 
" Dost thou not blush to own those black endearments, thi 
make sin pleasing'? " is translated : " Ne rougis-tu pj 
d'avouer cei charmes detealables qui font trouver du plais 
dans le crime? " Provost himself, as we shall see, was pei 
fectly conscious of the fact that the English was much moi 
forceful and expressive ; we may give him credit for bavin 
felt the strength of the language even if be did not dare ti 
to render it in French. His desire to avoid shocking " It 
honnStes gens " is evident here as in bis own novels. It is nt 
a title to blame, only we must recognize it as one more ind 
cation that he was not a " bom heretic " in literary matter 
but sufficiently conservative after all. 

In commenting on the scene translated, the Minister says 
" Voili, Monsieur, une des plus fameuses scenes de Drydei 
par la querelle dont elle futla cause; et si vous m'en demai 
dies mon sentiment, j'ajouterois raalgrd la critique, une di 
plus belles. Je me suis ^tound mille fois qu'un homme aus 
raisonnable que ce poete ait pris le parti de se d^fendre p( 
des injures, contre une accusation & laqaelle le succ^s m6n 
de sa pi6ce * lui fournissoit une rdponse naturelle. II devo 
dire aux critiques fran^ois ; j'ai suivi nos mosurs etnos usage 
Vous ne le sentez point parce que vous StesrempUs du pr^juf 
des vfitres : mais tous mes compatriotes le sentent, et c'e: 
per cette raison qu'ilsapplaudissent. Je suis dans les borni 

1. All for LotK, Act III, line 425. 

2. Ibid., lines 427-28. 

3. Ibid., lines 443-44. 

4. Cf. the confldeDcc otDa Bos in the judgment or the crowd, and ali 
Voltaire's very liberal " il est impossible que toute une nation : 
trompe en fait de sentiment, et ait tort d'avoir du plaisir ", in his Gil 
tar U pottie tpique, quoted tupra, p. 63. 
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de la simple nature, ou du moins de ce qui passe pour tel en 
Angleterre. U nous paroit naturel qu'Octavie, fi^re de sa con- 
quAte, chercheCltepAtre pour triompher d'elle, etque celle-ci, 
se vojant attaqu^e, ait aussi assez de 6ert^ pour ne pas dispa- 
roitre devant sa rivale. Or suivant nos id^es, deux personnes, 
si odieuses Tune k Tautre, ne pouvoient se trailer avec plus 
de management ; car si Tune ^toit Romaine et Tautre Reine 
d'^ypte, elles ne laissoientpas toutesdeux d'dtrefemmes^ " 
Pr6vost adds after the Minister*s ** letter'* : '^ Jauraisoin... 
de ne rien approuver qui ne soit conforme aux principes de 
religion, de biens^ance et de v^rit^ qui sent 6tablis parmi nous. 
II ne me paroit pas jusqu*^ present qu'ils'en soit dearth, ni dans 
ses reflexions, ni dans ses promesses ^/' This is su£Scientlj 
explicit and we have every right to regard the opinions just 
expressed as Provost's own. The use of the Minister as a cloak 
shows his caution about giving expression to such liberal 
views in France, but it is important not to overlook the fact 
that he here none the less attacks directly the French idea of 
the absoluteness of their rules of taste, and tells his countrymen 
that they are '* remplisde prdjug^. " ** La simple nature ^ " 
is the true criterion, not artificial conceptions of what is due 
the modesty of woman and the ^^ grandeur d'Ame d*une 
Romaine. '* Provost here acknowledges with Fontenelle that 
^^ Fantiquite est un objet d'une espece particuli&re ; T^loigne- 
ment le grossit ^. *' We shall see later more exactly just what 
his attitude is toward the Ancient and Modern controversy. 
Note that this enlightened criticism of Dryden is of 1734, 



1. PC, V, 4041. 

2. Ibid., p. 43. 

3. Of course it is dangerous to try to prove anything by the use of 
the word '* nature, ** always invoked and often in widely dififerent senses. 
The seventeenth century classicists used it and meant one thing ; the 
romanticists, and meant another. Still it seems impossible here from 
the context to think that it did not in this case mean a definite effort 
toward realism, and the ^* natural " as we now use the term, psycho- 
logically true, not weakened to conform to the classic *' biens^ances. *' 

4. Fontenelle, *' Dialogue de Socrate et de Montaigne, ^* CEuvret, 
1825, Vol. Ill, p. 424. 
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the year of Voltaire's summary ex cathedra pronouncement^ 
and was perhaps provoked by it. Provost's criticism created a 
demand for the translation of some more scenes, and this 
demand he was not slow to satisfy ^ In order to give a fairer 
and more complete idea of English drama than he had yet 
done, he decided to translate the whole ^ of the play of which 
he had already given some scenes. Dryden's All for Love was 
in fact particularly suitable to give the French a relatively 
favorable idea of English drama, not only because it was 
one of the author's best plays, but also because it observed the 
unity of place as Shakespear's Antony and Cleopatra had not 
done. In his translation Provost felt it necessary to tone down 
some of the figures as being too bold for the French, and apol- 
ogized for the inevitable loss of beauty and expressiveness 
involved. In order to make his meaning clear, he illustrated 
by an example. He says : ^^ Je dois faire remarquer k Tavan- 
tage des Anglois, que soit par le caract^re particulier de leur 
lang^e, soit plutdt par la hardiesse de ses figures, le style 
po^tique de leur th^^tre est incomparablement plus fort que 
celui du ndtre. Ainsi dans quelque exactitude que je pusse 
rendre la pens^e du po^te, je ne me flatterois jamais de pou- 
voir atteindre k certaines beautez qui charment les spectateurs 
de Londres, et qui ne charment qu'eux. EUes sont si propres 
k leur langue, qu'eux-m6mes peut-Stre ils cesseroient de les 
admirer dans la ndtre. Un exemple servira mieux k me faire 
entendre. On se souvient que dans une sc^ne du premier acte, 
le belliqueux Ventidius verse quelques larmes. J'ai beaucoup 
alt^r^ ses expressions ; les voici, avec la traduction litt^rale. 

^^ Look, emperor! this is no common dew, 
I have not wept this forty year ; but now 

1. *' Ce o'est pas pour le seul plaisir de voir le th^fttre couvert de 
morU, comme on s*y attend dans une catastrophe angloise '* (repeating 
the almost unfailing observation of his predecessors). '* On voudroit 
s^avoir quel caract^re et quel air les Anglois donnent aux Romains sur 
leur th^&tre, et cette curiosity m^rite d'etre satisfaite. " PC, VI, 151- 
52. 

2. PC, VII, 123.U; 146-68 ; 170-240. 
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My mother comes afresh into my eyes ; 
I caonot help her softness '. " 

" Begarde, Empereur, ceci n'est pas ros4e commaae. Je 
pas pleur^ de quarante ans. Mais k ce raomeot, ma m^re 
!nt dana mes yeux, je ne puis empAcber sod atteodrisse- 
ta. " 

ifore, on page 137, he had given the free translation : 
Mod Empereur! Vojez ce qui sort de mes yeuz. II y a 
ante ans que jen'aivers^depleurs. Mais toute latendresse 
ion enfance renait dans mon coeur. Je ne puis les arr^ter. " 
'^vost'a appreciation of the distinctive character of the 
ish language is very just. It is evident too that it is not 
of knowledge which prevents him from giving always 
lose translatioa. In fact, to render more fully the life of the 
nal would hardly be possible until after the Romantic 
.utioo had given back to the French language some of its 
ly and color lost in the seventeenth ^ and eighteenth cen- 

le famous lyrical ode, Alexander's Feast, or The Power 
usique, written by Dryden for St. Cecilia's festival in 
, was also translated by Provost. " Veut-on lire un chef- 
vre de nos voisins, et gotlter du moins une partie du plai- 
a'il a caus6 dans sa langue aaturelle ? II faut commencer 
le d^faire du pr£jug4 national, et croire un moment que 
n go&t de la po^aie n'eat pas born£ ^ la France. Ensuite 
mt sur la difference des moeurs, et calculant ce que les 
eures choses perdent dans une traduction de versen prose, 
ira h peu pr6s dans la disposition que je demande *. " 
e important thing in all this criticism is again the ui^ing 
i necessity of ridding one's self of all national prejudice 
>f the feeling that good taste is limited to France alone. 



Let 1, lines 361-64. 

'C, VH, 145-46. 

IspecisUy in the second half oF the b 

•C., XI, W. 
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Provost is strongly impregnated with a sense of the relativity 
of all canons of taste. 

His estimate of Dry den is by no means complete, nor does 
it attempt to be. In comparison, however, with Voltaire's 
summary judgment, it is most instructive and, within its 
limits, accurate. 



CHAPTER X 

PRfiVOST AND MILTON 

Milton was already quite well known in France before Pro- 
vost went to England at all. He himself in 1731 wrote in the 
M6moires (Tun homme de qualiU : ** Je ne parle point de Mil- 
ton et de Spenser dont les grands noms sont connus partout 
ou Ton connait les belles lettres*. *' This familiarity with Mil- 
ton had, however, only very recently extended to include his 
poetry. In the seventeenth century Milton had become widely 
known in France as a dangerous political writer who had 
defended Cromwell and attacked the established order oi 
government ^. Only when the danger of the English Republic 
no longer threatened monarchical Europe did Milton become 
famous as a poet. The first to speak worthily of Milton to the 
French was Bayle, but even he considered him as primarily 
a prose writer^. Between 1728 and 1730 several publications 
revealed him to the public with iclat^. In 1729 appeared the 
first translation ^, a poetic version which, while not exact, 
may still be read with pleasure, and which at the time was 
exceedingly popular. At least two editions appeared within a 



1. CEuvres, 11,282. 

2. Telleen, Milton dans U literature fran^aise^ p. 14. 

3. Cf. Pr^vost^s own hostile attitude toward Cromwell as manifested 
in Cleveland, Cf. also Comminges* document, already cited and show- 
ing the conception of Milton as a dangerous political revolutionist. 

4. Telleen, p. ii. 

5. Op, ei/., p. 25. 
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single year and from theo to the end of the centor^r there 
were no leas than twenty '. 

The Grst time Provost speaks of Milton beyond a bare 
mention of his name, be does so in defense of hia own notable 
preference for blank verse. " Je crois qu'il seroit k sonhaiter 
qu'un de nos meilleurs pontes prft la peine de composer un 
B complet sans rimes, et qu'en y employant tontes ses 
■>, au risque d'etre mal r^compens^parsescontemporains, 
content&t pendant sa vie, comme Milton, de la gloire 
entr6 le premier dans une route nouvelle. Je sois per- 
que quelque jugement qu'on pfit porter aujoord'hui de 
avrage, tAt on tard le tems lui feroit rendre la justice 
m^riteroit. C'est pr4cis£ment ce qui est arrive ft Milton, 
I'Angleterre a dress^ des aulels, apr^s I'avoir laissd cin- 
eans dans I'oubli -. "Voltaire also al times showed himself 
ible to blank verse. On the part of Provost at least there 
to have been the vague consciousness that French poet- 
is sick ; that in comparison with the best in English po- 
t was cold and formal ^. His remedy is less certain than 
agnosis. 

er Provost speaks of Milton more at length. This time it 
i^gret in the 6rst place that the Life of Milton by Toland 
source as it had previously been Bayle's — has not yet 
ranstated. He criticises both Milton and Saumaise for the 
ce of their quarrel, acriticism very much to be expected 
the ever restrained and courteous Provost, and goes 
I defense of Milton's kno^edge of Latin, though it is by 
ans a defense without reservations*. Then he turns to his 
. " Pour ce qui regarde sa po^sie, Dryden admirant le 
idu Paradia perdu, a jug^que la Gr^ce, I'ltalieet I'Angle- 
>nt produit trois pontes en diff^rens si^cles, Homire, 
e, et Milton : que le premier excelle par la sublimits de 

lleen, pp. 27-28. 

:., X, 293. 

It cf. infra, Chapter xvii. 

C, XII, 128-30. 
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ses pens^es, le second par la majesty, et que la nature ne pou- 
vant aller au-delk avoit tormi le troisi^me par Tassemblage de 
toutes les perfections des deux autres. C'est le sujet d'une 6pi- 
gracnme de Dryden que M. Toland a ins^r6e dans la Vie de 
son h^ros ; et je fais cette remarque pour Fopposer k celle de 
M. de Voltaire, qui a pr^tendu que le po^me de Milton dtoit 
peu estim^ en Angleterre avant que le suffrage du Docteur 
Atterbury et de Mylord Bullingbrock Teilt fait sortir de Tobs- 
curit^ ^. '' Dry den's celebrated pronouncement on Milton had 
already been cited in France : namely, in the 1715 edition of 
Bayle's Dictionary *. Worth noting, however, is Provost's 
purpose in repeating it. Evidently it had been pretty well for- 
gotten, else Voltaire would not have made the claim which 
Provost hastens to correct, as much no doubt for the pleasure 
of doing so and of finding Voltaire in error as for that of estab- 
lishing the rectification itself. In the same passage there is a 
curious estimate of Milton as '* un de ces esprits satyriques, 
qui se plaisent k recueillirtous les bruits qui courent au d^sa- 
vantage d'autrui ^. " He is also spoken of as having died 
'' sans attachement pour aucune religion^, " which of course 
needs no comment. In his treatment of various English 
authors, Provost mingles with his more serious criticism anec- 
dotes and historical facts of unequal value. There is as much 
of the chronicler about him as of the literary critic, and always 
very much of the journalist entertaining his public as well as 
instructing it. 

Later in the same passage Provost makes interesting men- 
tion of the less known Samson, and the quotation shows again 
his liking for figures that are original and striking. ^' On 
remarque^ '* he says, ^' dans le Samson Agonistes de Milton 
une mani^re de s'exprimer sur le malheur d'fitre aveugle, qui 
est d'une force extraordinaire, et qui ne seroit peut-Atre 



1. PC, XII, 130-31. 

2. Telleen, p. 6. 

3. PC., XII, 129-30. 

4. Ibid., XII, 134. 

IX. 6 
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jamais venue k 1' esprit d'un^ po^te qui auroil eu les yeux meil- 

leurs que Samson. " Quoi, " fait-il dire & ce b^ros isra6lite, 

* ' je suis fiondamn^ & vivre perp^tuellement dans les t^n^bres ? 

" Je suis priv6 du plaisir de voir ; du plus doux de tous les 

kisirs, et du plus ^rand de tous les biens ! Toi, ciel, qui 

tout ordoan£ avec tant de sagesse, pourquoi attacher 

tr^sor aussi pr^cieux que la vue k des organes aussi 

bles que les prunelles ? Pourquoi ta toutt paUtance n'«- 

Ue pat fait que nous puuiona voir par tout let pores, 

nme elU a voalu que nous pustiona sentir par tous lea 

rea ? " Cette pens^e est v^ritablement d'uo aveugle '. " 

translation is a free one. The English reads : 

Why am I thus bereav«d thy prime decree ? 

The Sua to me is dark 

And silent as the Mood, 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 

Since light so necesBsry is to life. 

And almost life itself, if it be true 

That light is in the soul, 

She all in every pari, why wai the sight 

To sack a tender ball at Ike eye confined. 

So obvious and so easy to be quenched. 

And not, as feeling, throaqh all parts diffused. 

That she might look at will through every pore^ * 

ost's translation weakens the text very much and departs 
cessarily from it. It is to be regretted that the compari- 
the moon is omitted. Yet the last figure is forceful and 
Liful, and Provost, in giving it, shows thai he does have 
lain appreciation for the original side of English poetry, 
gyost's estimate of Milton is then in the main just. It 
not attempt to be complete in any sense of the word, 
from that point of view it is disappointing. In part 
incompleteness may be due to the fact that the public 



k:., XII, 135. 
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hardly needed so much to be instructed about Milton as about 
many other English writers. I get the impression also — though 
this is something which cannot be demonstrated — that Provost 
himself enjoyed his Milton only moderately after all. Cer- 
tainly he considered him a great poet and a champion of 
blank verse, but it seems that the Abb^ follows rather too 
closely Toland and Dryden to permit us to regard him as 
an enthusiastic admirer on his own account of the English 
poet. 



CHAPTER XI 



PRfiVOST AND POPE 



Pope became famous in England with the publication of 
An Essay on Criticism in 1711. This was translated into 
French verse by Hamilton in 1713, but the translation 
remained unpublished ^ In 1717 appeared a translation by 
Robeton at Amsterdam ^. The same year Le Journal liti^raire 
de la Haye published its Dissertation sur la poisie angloise 
in which Pope, along with Dryden, is compared to Boileau, 
a comparison repeated, so far as Pope and Boileau are con- 
cerned, by Voltaire in his Lettres philosophiques •. In 1728 
the Rape of the Lock was translated by Mme. de Caylus, and 
retranslated by Desfontaines in 1738. The Abb^ Du Resnel 
published in 1730 at Paris a verse translation of the Essay 
on Criticism *. Voltaire, in a letter of February 20, 1769, to 
M. deThibouville, claimed to have composed halfof the verses 
attributed to Du Resnel ^. Thus, before Provost wrote, 
readers in France had already had the opportunity to become 



!. Lanson, Lettreiphil., II, p. 144. Cf. PC, IX, 327. 

2. Loc. cit. 

3. Lettre iur les Acad4mie$ (No. 24). 

4. Lanson, op. cU,, II, p. 143. 

5. Ibid.,p, 144, 
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familiar with Pope's Essay on Criticisin and with the Rape 
of the Lock. This explains the tact that in the first volume of 
the Pour et Conlre Prtvost can refer casually to Pope as to 
one already ^nerally known in France ^ 

Id 1734 Provost announces the appearance of the Essay 
on Man. " II paroit depuis peu ft Londres un beau poime stir 
la nature et i'itat de I'Komme, contid4res par rapport aa bon- 
heur. C'est la quatriSme partie d'un ouvrage commence il y 
a iijk quelques mois sous te litre d'Eatay on Man. On I'at- 
tribue & M. Pope. 11 est digne de lui; mats je ne sfais si la 
querelle 4clatante que M. Pope vient d'avoir avec Mylord 
Herrey est digne de I'auteur d'un si bel ouvrage... Pour nous 
expliquer avec sinc4rit^, la difEfirence est extreme entre lea 
ouvrages qui vienneot de la colore de M. Pope, et ceuz qui 
BOnt le fruit de sa raison et de ses admirables talens ^. " This 
passage shows very well the admirable way in which Pro- 
vost preserves his balance. While praising highly the Essay 
on Man, he is in no way blinded to Pope's frequent lack of 
dignity and seU-coutrol. The closing sentence of the para- 
graph is, for a contemporary, extraordinary. A modern critic 
could sum up the situation no better than does Provost. He 
shows admirable impartiality and a manner of expression 
is at the same time accurate and courteous. 
r35 the author of the Pour et Centre announced the 
tion of Pope's letters, " sans son aveu, " and praised 
om the advance reports in circulation ^, for he had not 
I the opportunity to inform himself at first hand. The 
;e to the supposed publication of the letters without 
consent is to a device of the author's own, for he even 
irough the form, as it appears, of having his publisher 
1. The apparent obstacle served, of course, as Provost 
to increase the eagerness of the public to read the 

.,1, He-19; 167. 
d., HI, 161-62. 
d., VI, 30a-03. 
(/.,304. 
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book. The letters proyed to be a disappointment. We know 
now that they had been doctored bj Pope himself. The Pour 
et Contre sajs of them : *^ Les Lettres de M. Pope que j'an- 
nongai il j a quelques semaines, ont r^uni sur deux points 
les sentimens du public; le stile, dit-on, en est pur et 
agr^ble, et Tesprit y brille de toutes parts. Les critiques, qui 
ne se bornent point k louer ce qui est digne de TAtre, pr^- 
tendent que c'est aussi tout ce quHl y faut chercher, et que 
cette multitude d'observationslitt^raires, d'aneodotes curieuses 
de la cour et de la ville, de principes et de reflexions utiles pou^ 
toutes les sciences et tous les arts, qu'on attendoit sur les 
premiers bruits qui s'en 6toient r^pandus, se r^duisent k des 
choses assez communes, ou qui ne m^ritent pas du moins de 
si beaux noms. Je me suis trouv^ de Topinion des critiques, 
apr^s avoir lu Touvrage ; mais soit que le public ne soit point 
capable en effet de se tromper *, soit que je me laisse s^duire 
par son autorit^, et que je me rende Tesclave de la r^gle 
que j*ai ^tablie, rien n*est k mon gr^ si ing^nieux et si bien 
^crit que les Lettres de M. Pope. J'ajoute qu'il y r^gne un 
certain feu qui le fait reconnoitre pour po^te, jusques dans les 
choses les plus simples et les plus communes. C*est commele 
/ro/>/)2em de ses poesies ^. '"Provost then translates Pope's 
letter to Blount (January 21 , 1715-16) on the death of Wycher- 
ley 3. He continues : ^^ En louant jusqu'k un certain point les 
Lettres de M. Pope, je ne puis m'empAcher d observer que 
les plus agr^ables ne sont pas celles oh il paroit qu*il a vou- 
lu retre par une affectation de plaisanterie. II est rare en effet 
qu'un gtoie aussi Aev6 que le sien s'abaisse sans contrainte 
jusqu*au badinage... Quelques traits d*une lettre badine de 
M. Pope v^rifieront mes maximes ^. '' He translates '' une 
lettre badine sur les chiens ^ '' and ^^ une leltre galante k 



1 . Du Bos's idea. He thought of his public as a limited one, however. 
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Mme M..., < " wbicb'sufGcientl; prove his point. However, he 
ennoooces that he iatendft in a later nomber to give his read- 
ers the translation of" quelques-unes de ses plus s^rieuses 
oens^es sur quelque point de litt^rature ou de morale, et j'an- 
nce d'avance qu'on j reconnaitra I'auteur de I'Ettai sur 
lomme, et de plusieurs ouvrages du mSme priz ^. " 
The reference to the " certain feu, " which characterizes the 
ters and makes the author's poetic genius evident even in 
I prose, is noteworthy because it shows that Provost feels 
enthusiasm for Pope in spite of his accurate criticism of 
) faults, and one is tempted to think that this enthusiasm 
greater than it is for authors more characteristically English. 
le charge of affectation is also just, although Provost applies 
only to the affectation of pleasantry. A modern critic 
Iges the letters as " wanting in naturalness and charm ^. " 
ivost would have accepted but half of the judgment. 
Later the Abb^ speaks of the " godt de I'ordre, de I'^U- 
nce, de la douceur et de Tharmonie " which the English 
ve not yet attained completely, and continues : " M. Pope 
L sans contredit de tous les poetes anglois celui qui a fait 
iptus grands pas vers la perfection dont je parle, et peut- 
■e que I'une des meilleures preuves qu'on en pourroit appor- 
-, c'est que de toutes les poesies de sa nation il n'y en a 
int de si faciles ti traduire en franfois que les siennes *. " 
The observation that Pope is the easiest of English 
ets to translate into French is evidently absolutely just, 
ice Pope does himself represent the height of the French 
d the classical influence in England. English literature 
the age was so markedly in accord with the spirit of 
ench classicism that no more favorable time could have 
en imagined in which to introduce it into France. It is not 
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to be overlooked that Provost in this passage obviously bar 
a strong preference for the orderly and harmonious over th( 
lawless beauties more generally characteristic of English liter 
ature, and he considers the former qualities as the ideal 1< 
be attained, la this he was very much a Frenchman of hi: 
time. This is not a reproach, especially since we have alread; 
seen that he by no means excludes other, and freer, kinds o 
beauty. Only, it is well to observe bis attitude here in orde 
not to form a false conception of the degree to which he wa! 
given over to English romantic standards. In fact the ideali 
current in England at this time were not far from his own 
and though one cannot deny that the immediate effect wa: 
narrowing, especially in regard to the attitude toward Shake 
spear, yet it is equally impossible to refuse to admit tha 
French influence on English literature was in the lon( 
run beneficent and a necessary corrective to the excesses inti 
which the successors of Shakespear, copying his faults bui 
without his genius, fell. So Provost's attitude is eminent)] 
just and is further evidence of the general saneaess of bii 
criticism. 

As proof of the excellence of Dryden's Pesle d' Alexandre 
Pope's Essay on Criticism is invoked and a part of it citec 
and translated into prose '. Pope is evidently treated as ai 
authority. The Abb4 du Resnel's translation of the Essai 
on Man is preferred to that of the Essay on Criticism 
partly because the subject matter itself seems lesi 
didactic^. In a later passage Provost, while acknowledging 
the poetic qualities of Du Resnel's translations, praises thi 
greater fidelity of those of M. de Seri. He then goes on ti 
defend Pope in his usual sensible fashion against the charg 
of irreligion ^. Characteristically, he avoids any pbilosophica 
discussion of the Essay on Man, but intervenes betweei 
Crouzas and Pope's English defender, Warburton, with i 

1. PC, XI, 61. 

2. Ibid., XII, 23-84. 

3. Ibid., XVI, 238-39. 
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plain commoD-Miue ramark r^arding Pope's persisteat 

clinging to CathoUcism even when his interests might 'well 

be better furthered bj professing accord with the Church of 

Ei^Iand. The defense is jnst, though it fails to take Into 

accoaat the fact that Pope ^ras in reality much nearer the 

deistic position than perhaps even he himself supposed *. 

lother passage refers to the same controversy >. A recur- 

ice of the criticism of Pope's caustic temper is to be 

pected (rem 'what we know of Provost's own admirable 

tience and self-control ^. 

The remarks on Pope are distinguished on the whole by a 
ase of just appreciation both of his merits and of his faults. 
I the English poet was still living during the whole period 
the publication of the Pour el Contre, a more complete 
dmate of his genius could hardly be expected at a time 
len literary criticism was still so much in its infancy, 
ithin its limits there could certainly be no fairer estimate. 
le whole does much credit to Provost's impartiality, as, 
waver, it also testifies to the essentially French character 
bis taste, mellowed tboi^h this was by an intelligent 
eralism which was itself to s great extent an outgrowth 
his inherent sense of fairness. 



. It is mteresting to compare Roussmu's equally characteristic 
ituda toward this Mme matter. " M. de Crouiaa vient de nous 
laer uae refutation des Epitrea de Pope, que j'ai lue avec ennui, 
ne MIS pas au vrai lequel des deux auteurs a raison ; mais je sais 
Q que le livre de H. de Crouias ne fera jamais hire uae bonne action, 
qu'll a'j a riea de boa qu'on ne soit tent£ de faire en quitlant celui 
Pope. " NouvtlU Hiloite, seconde partie, lettre XVIII. 
!. PC., XVI, 2*1-49. 
I. Ibid., 239. 
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CHAPTER XII 



PREVOST AND SHAFTESBURY 



'* Tous les ouvrages de ce seigneur... consistent en mor- 
ceaux d^tachez. C^est un des plus ingenieux et des plus agr4- 
ables^crivains d^Angleterre '. '' 

'' Mylord Shaftsbury, qui semble avoir connu mieux que 
personne le genie desa nation, est d'un sentiment tout oppose 
[k celui de Voltaire j. En convenant que les tragedies angloises 
sont fort ^loign^es de la perfection, il n'attribue point le mal 
k d' autre cause qu'^ la n^ligence des Anglois, dont la source, 
dit-il, est leur vanity. lis reconnoissenl, ajoute-t-il, en quoiils 
manquent, mais ils ne veulent point prendre la peine qu'il faut 
pour£tre plus exacts. Miscellaneous Reflexions^ pp. 258-59^. '* 

Without here weighing the truth of Shaftesbury's obser- 
vation, we can be content to note, the esteem in which he is 
held by Provost. Very great authority is accorded to him. He 
seems to have understood better than anyone else *' le g^nie 
de sa nation. *' C'est beaucoup dire. 

This was by no means a mere passing opinion of Provost, 
for he cites Shaftesbury frequently. Of Hamlet he says that it 
is a play, ** oh Ton ne trouve, "dit Mylord Shaftsbury, *' no 
''ranting at the gods, no blustering heroison, no adoration or 
** flatery of the sex, nor anything of that curious mixture of 
'' the fierce and tender which makes the hinge of modern tra- 
** gedy. " Advice to an Author, p. 276 3." Hereby implication 
Provost puts himself on the side of the English author in admir- 
ing Hamlet, and again it is a point of issue with Voltaire. It 
is worth noting here that Provost even abstains from quoting 

1. PC, H, 34, note (b). 

2. J&ic/., I, 284-85, note (a). The pagination in the fourth edition of 
Shaftesbury's works, Dublin, 1737-43, 3 vols., is the same as Pr^vost^s. 

3. Ibid.y I, 280, note (b). Cf. Bupr^, Chapter ti, p. 53. 
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the part of Shaftesbury *s previous page where certain reserves 
had been made in his admiration * . No doubt this is in part 
because in this particular instance the Abb^ preferred to dififer 
as much as possible from Voltaire, but it is probable also that 
he was willing to go as far as the English author in his admi- 
ration of Shakespear. Shaftesbury would not take him farther 
than a Frenchman of liberal tendencies would be able comforta- 
bly to go. 

A part of Shaftesbury's Miscellaneous Reflections is trans- 
lated ^, but it has no bearing on literary criticism. One passage 
calls him '* un ^crivain c61^bre ^, *' and in another he stands, 
with Barrow, Newton, and Locke, as one of the four *' Demi- 
Dieux anglois *. *' 

It is not possible from these passages to determine the 
influence of Shaftesbury upon Provost. It is evident that some 
influence must have existed; since Provost's admiration is 
clearly great. Shaftesbury's classical training and tastes made 
him particularly easy for a Frenchman to admire, even a 
Frenchman of much less liberal mind than Provost. Shaftesbury 
turns in fact by preference away from Shakespear, and to 
some extent. also even from contemporary literature of his 
own country to the more rigid classicism of France ^. One 
may well question whether, of the two, Provost himself was 
not the more liberal spirit. It is certainly probable that 



1. ChMracteristicks, Vol. 1, 275. ^^ Notwithstanding his natural rudeness, 
his unpolish'd style, his antiquated phrase and wit, his want of method 
and coherence, and his deficiency in almost aU the graces and ornaments 
of this kind of writings ; yet. . ., " etc. 

2. PC, IV, 299-300. 
3 .ibid., VI, 313. 

4. Ibid,, IV, 78-79. Cf. PC, IV, 2K3, where he is mentioned with Milton, 
Shakespear, and Nassau as one of ^' ces quatre grands hommes.** His 
opinion is cited also in PC, III, 54, and XVI, 235-36. 

5. '^ Die englischen Dichter der nftchsten Gegenwarl, so sichtlich sie 
auch der franzdsischeo Regelmftssigkeit zuschreiten, sind ihm doch noch 
immer nichtstreng genug an Gesetz und Regel gebunden ; in Shakespeare 
zumal sieht er nichts als tumultuarische Rohheit.*" Hettner, Liter^turge- 
MchichtCy Vol. I, p. 176. But this last statement is evidently too strong, 
on the showing of the Hamlet passage above. 
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Englishmen like Shaftesbury, more or less French in thei 
tastes, were very useful intermediaries in helpin^^ Frenc 
critics to ^ain a not too unfavorable idea of English literatur 
and in hastening its popularity in France. From that point c 
vie^ it is very significant that Provost accords him so impor 
tant a position in English thought. 



CHAPTER XIIl 

PHfiVOST AND STEELE 

Addison, as we have seen, was already well known on tfa 
continent. In fact he was the first English dramatist sincerel 
admired in France *. The name of Steele of course was assc 
ciated with his and with the translation of the Spectatc 
which began to appear in 1714. Le Babillard (The Tatler) 
in which Steele had a more prominent part than in the Spec 
tator, was translated by Armand de la Chapelle betwee: 
1723 and 17252. Already in 1715 (xrt&ia CBavreadiversesd 
Steele Had appeared in a single octavo volume. Le Mento 
mo(/e/'ne(The Guardian) had been translated by Van Effenii 
1723 ^. Thus, in dealing with Steele also, Pr6vost was treatinj 
an author quite well known outside of England. Voltaire in thi 
Letlrea philotophiqaea had passed him by with a bare mentioi 
as one of the " bona pontes comiques " of England ^. Never 
Lheless Provost's contribution to the knowledge of Steele ii 
France was to be by no means an unimportant one. Just ae 
in Dryden's Alt for Love, he had already offered bis publi 
the opportunity to read and judge for themselves one o 
England's best tragedies, so now in Steele's Conscious Lover 
he givesthem a chance to enjoy one of the best comedies o 

1. Jusseraad, p. 62. 

2. Lbuboh, Manuel hibliographique . 

3. Ibid. 

4. Lettrea philoaophiquet, Vol. II, p. 109. 
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the time '. This translation is complete and runs throngh 
more than half of the eighth volume of the Poor et Contre ^. 
It appeared to 1736. The wording of the statement ^ which 
Provost made just before beginning the translation leaves a 
little doubt as to whether he was himself the author of it. 

Significant is the following comment after the first act of 
the Conscious Lovers. " On a remarqu^ sans doute dans ce 
I'on a la jusqu'ici, plus d'ordre et de biens^ance qu'on n'eD 
tendoit dans une comMie angloise, et j'avoue que c'est ud 
ijet d'^tonnement pour moi, que sur les m^mes th^tres ofi 
)n voit parottre tous les jours avec succ^s les bouffonne- 
es les plus basses et les plus ind^eotes, on ait accords tant 
applaudissemens k une pi&ce si exacte et si raodeste. 11 en 
at conclure que ce n'est pas faute de godt que les Anglois 
rdent si longtems & ^purer tout k fait leur th6itre, et que si 
ur pratique est encore inf^rieure & leurs id^s, on ne doit 
!Ut-dtre en accuser que la tjrannie de I'habitude. Mais la 
itfl de notre traduction justlfiera encore mieux cette 
marque *. " 

It was hardly by chance that Provost chose to translate as 
»mples of English tragedy and of English comedy two plays 
hich, though very different from French drama, yet bad 
ideigoce to some extent its influence, and hence were not 
) markedly in opposition to the prevailing classic roles. In 
troducing English literature to the French, Provost proceeded 
ith judgment and insinuated his views with tact. He 



:i la traduction d'une des plus belles com^ 
SB du Ih^&tre angloia. Elle m'est demtDd^e par ceui i qui la Mort 
Antoine tl de Cliopttre a fait souhaiter de conaoitre ausaj le goflt de 
IB voiBins pour le genre comique. La pi^ce est regard^e comme la 
Billeure de celles de M. Steele. Que la traduction soil de ma main ou 
■ celle d'un •ulre, c'est ce qu'il y a de moioH imporlant, pourvu qu'elle 
it bonne. Le titre est The Conscioua Loweri, qu'oQ traduiroit fort bien 
I latin par Conicii Amanlet, mais auqueljen'ai rien trouv6 qui r^ponde 
ieux en frao^ia que PAmonr confident Je lui-mfme. " PC, VIII, 108- 

2. PC, VIII, 109-381. 

3. Given taprt, note I. 
i. PC, VIII, 186. 
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realized the danger of arousing hostility from the very begin- 
ning were he to choose plays too strikingly different from 
those sanctioned by prevailing French tasle. It seems prob- 
able moreover that in the passage just cited he was doing 
more than merely putting himself tactfully in accord with his 
readers, and that he himself believed that many of the extrav- 
agances of the English theater ought to be curtailed by a 
reasonable adherence to the rules. Certainly the reference (so 
frequent under his pen) to the *^ bouffoneries les plus basses 
et les plus ind^centes '' was aimed directly at the excesses of 
the Restoration drama and of the plays more or less in the 
same style which still persisted in England, though they were 
gradually dying out under the influence of the warfare begun 
so notably by Jeremy Collier in 1698. Toward plays of that 
type Provost's attitude is clear. It is not so much the irregu- 
larity of the English theater that he condemns here as its 
coarseness of taste. The same note recurs in his criticism of 
Swift. It seems that what he hopes to see on both sides of the 
Channel is a judicious mingling of the English and of the 
French rules of taste with avoidance of the excesses of both. 
The tendency is noticeable here, as elsewhere, to accord much 
more respect to the ^' biens^ances" than was formerly sup- 
posed. Similarly Provost likes to point out that after all the 
English are nearer the fold than his compatriots think ; that it 
is only a question of time when they will follow the rules 
which they already, esteem in theory. This is very much the 
position of Shaflesbtiry, though he, vsrith less reason for 
having to be polite, explains on other grounds the delay in 
bringing about the reform. 

A noteworthy passage is the following : 

'* A la reserve de quelques libertez nationales, et dW 
petit nombre de fautes centre ce que nous nommons les r^les, 
je ne vois rien dans toute la pi^e qui ne puisse entrer en com- 
paraison avec ce que notre th^tre a produit de plus estim^. 
Que le fond du sujet soit pris de Terence, il ne seroit pas plus 
juste d'en faire un reproche k M. Steele que d*en faire un ii 



i 

i 
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Terence d'avoir piis les siens de M^nendre. L'uoiti de lien 
parottra blesa^e dans la plupart des sc^aee ; mais le raisonDC- 
ment des Anglois en faveur de cet usage de leur th^tre 
est-il destitu^ de force et de vraisemblance ? lis conviennent 
que c*est une chose monstrueuse que de faire passer en uq 
moment I'ceil du spectateur d'une partie du mosde k I'autre, 
ou m6me du lieu present de la sc^ne ft tout autre lieu dont la 
distance ae puisse s'accorder avec I'unit^ de Taction princi- 
pale ; et sur ce principe ils ne balancent point & condamner 
Shakespear d'avoir mis sur ta seine, dans une mime pi6ce, le 
meurtre de Jules C^sar & Rome et la mori de Brutus dans les 
champs de Philippes. Mais comme I'unique fondement de cette 
rigle est I'^gard raisonnable qu'on doit toujuurs k la vrai- 
semhlance, ils pr^tendent qu'elle n'est pas moins bless^e par 
les homes trop itroites ausquelles nos auteurs se r^duisent ; 
car la raison, disent-ils, ne permet pas^de supposer que neuf 
ou dix personnages qui sont en action pendant I'espace d'nn 
jour ou d'environ vingt-quatre beures, se rencontrent ou se 
rejoignent toujours au mfime endroit lorsqu'iU ont quelque 
chose & d^mdler entr'eux. II est bien plus naturel de les 
:«pr^8enter dans tone les endroits od les diff^rentes circon- 
itances de I'intrigue ont dfi lesconduire, en aidant Timagina- 
lion et les ;eux du spectateur par le changement subit des 
Ucorations, qui depend de I'faabilet^ des mechinistes. Ainsi, 
lans la com^die qu'on vient de lire, la seine est tantdt cbez 
VI. Bevil, tantAt cbez M. Seiland, tantAt au Pare de Saint 
Fames ou dans la maison d'Indiane, tantAt dans un lieu ouvert 
)u dans unlieu fermi ; et cette vanity soulage bien plus I'ima- 
pnatioD qu'elle ne la gdne, parce qu'elle r^pond en effet k la 
I'irit^ des choses, qui doit 6tre respectie comme la principale 
■igle dans la conduite de toutes les pieces de thifttre. Oil est 
'imagination asses cr^dule pour se persuader que dans Phidre, 
lans B^rinice, dans Mitbridate, dans Britannicus, etc., tous 
es Acteurs, malgr^ la vari4t^ de leurs mouvemens et de leurs 
nt^rits, se rencontrent it point nommri dans le mSme lieu, 
loit pour parler, soit pour agir ? 
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*' Ces reflexions m^en ont fait naitre d'autres ausquelles je 
regretterois de ne pouvoir donner place ici^si j'avoisentrepris 
de justifier Tauteur anglois sur ious les points od il s^^carte 
de nos moeurs et de nos usages. Mais je le r6p^te ; ce n*est 
point k Tapologie de nos voisins que je me suis engage dans 
le Pour et Contre. Je p^rle de leurs ouvrages, de leur godt, 
de leur caract^re et de leurs couiuroes, en simple historien qui 
veut les faire connoitre, et faciliter au lecteur le moyen de les 
comparer avec les ndtres. C'est dans la mSme vue que j^entre 
souvent dans les m£mes details sur tout ce qui nous regarde, 
parce que rien ne facilite tant les comparaisons que d*en rap- 
procher les termes ^ '* 

Here we get a more precise pronouncement on what Pro- 
vost rather disparagingly refers to as '' ce que nous nommons 
les r^les ^. '' Equally condemned are the lawlessness of some 
of Shakespear's plays ^ and servile obedience to the rules of 
time and place even then current ^ on the French stage. Here 



i. PC, VIII, 322-25. 

2. Attacking probably the absoluteness and the dogmatism of the fol- 
lowers of the rules. 

3. Gildon observed in his Remarks on Shakapear^s Playg (p. 347) : 
'* It is not to be doubted that he would hare given us far more noble 
plays if he had had the good fortune to have seen but any one regular 
performance of this nature. The beauty of order would have struck him 
immediately, and at once have made him more correct and more excel- 
lent. " The attitude of Provost is not different. 

4. D. Mornet, *' La Question des regies au dix-huitidme sidcle, ** 
Revue d'HUtoire UtUraire de la France, 1914, pp. 249-50. ** Les regies 
*< de la po^sie et de T^loquence, disait Geoffrey en 1801, fondles sur la 
^' nature, sont immuables commeelle. '' Ce futUle terme in^branlable 
oix la plupart des critiques s^arr^t^rent. Tous ont cm qu'il y avait des 
regies litt^raires precises. II serait vain de poursuivre, de Desfontaines 
k la Harpe ou de Fr^ron k Geoffroy, la croyance fiddle k leur autoritd. .. 

** N^pomuc^ne Lemercier d^terminera les vingt-siz regies du genre 
tragique ; les critiques du dix-huitidme si^cle les ont d^nombr^es moins 
exactement, mais leur respect fut aussi m^thodique. Gaullyer (1728) 
^tudie le po^me dramatique : Article I : Dela fable; — Sec. 1 : Manidre 
de faire une fable ; — 2 : des Episodes ; — 3 : de TAction ; — 4 : de 
Tunit^ d'action dramatique ; — 5 : de la simplicity de Taction drama, 
tique ; — 6 : de la continuity ; — 7 : de Tint^grit^ ; — 8 : de la vraisem- 
blance ; — 9 : de Tunit^ de temps ; — 10 : de I'unit^ de lieu, etc. Soit 
plus de trois cents pages d'imp^ratifs cat^goriques. " 
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liie last word has beeo said on the matter of the roles. The uni- 
ty of the main action is made the test of whether the other uni- 
ties are sufficiently observed or not, and ' ' la y€nl6 des choses " 
is the chief rule to be respected in the drama. What more 
remains to be said to-da; ? Provost's liberalism consists, not 
in want of respect for the rules, but in the clear perception 
of the bet that it is the spirit, not the letter, which matters. 
He shows both intelligence and moderation ; his balance and 
his poise distinguish him. It should not be toi^tten that his 
statement comes nearly a hundred years before Hern*ni. It is 
tme that in his time Frenchmen were beginning to call the 
rules in question. La Motte observes in 1725 that many authors 
fail " par une scrupuleuse affectation d' observer les r^les *. " 
Voltaire in the Preface d'OEdipe (1730) speaks of those who 
have loaded down " presque tous les arts, d'un nombre pro- 
digieuxde r^les, dont la plupart sont inutiles ou fausses ^. 
If art " doit soumettre, " Montesquieu admits also that there 
are limes when " il doit £tre soumis ^. " But none the less, 
M. Mornet observes that " jusqu'^t la fin du d)x-huiti6me si^cle 
la critique raisonnable ou philosophique reste done la critique 
Au^ntielle '. " " Tous citent Boileau avec pi^t^ et reatent 
ss k ses m^thodes >. " Indications point already to the 
ition of historical criticism, point also toward impression- 
methods of judging, but these, particularly in the Srst 
>f the century, remain secondary. Thus we see that Pr£- 
is with the party of progress, and he did not, like Vol- 
become reactionary afterwards. If others sporadically 
L the rules in question, none did so with more fairness 
•venness of judgment than be. Note too that in taking 
Eamples of the weakness of the conventional rules, he 
directly to their very best and most successful exponent, 



loniet, op. cit., p. SOS. 

.oc. eit. 

■oc. ct(. Theoretically, Boileau also had admitted this principle. 

lomet, op. eit., p.SSS. 

.oe. cit. 
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Racine '. Even in Raoine, says Provost, — and weknow never- 
theless that the workii of Racine were amon^ his three favor- 
ites ^, — even in Racine there are offenses against probability; 
just as OD the other hand in Shakespear. Thus he set over 
against each other the two greatest representatives of dramat- 
ic art in their respective countries, each diametrically opposed, 
neither without faults. 

It is evident that Provost desired to see introduced into the 
theater all reforms which would tend to greater " vraisem- 
blance. " In a later volume he translates at length some obser- 
vations of Steele's which attack particularly monologues, a- 
sides, and all expositions made expressly for the spectators '. 

One other passage treats of Steele. This speaks briefly of 
his work as a journalist. Of the Guardian, Pr6vost says : " En 
rendant justice ii I'espritet aus^avoir de I'auteur, onse trouve 
trop souvent refroidi par ses reflexions politiques, qui recom- 
menc^rent k devenir le godt de son terns *." This estimate is 
singularly precise and just, and is in accord with modem criti- 
cism. The Tatler and the Spectator are of course mentioned 
favorably, 

Asa whole, the observations on Steele are of particular 
importance. The discussion of the question of the rules is not 
to be surpassed and is exceptional for the time. In translating 
the Conscious Lovers entire, Pr6vost introduced into France 
a comedy, which, while not one of the greatest English mas- 
terpieces, is Steele's best dramatic work and had at the time 
certain aspects of especial interest. Its comparative regularity 
made it particularly suitable to win French approval ; its 
satire is directed especially against duefling and marriages ol 



1. So Stendhal wrote his Racine et Shtketpetre. 

2. The others nere P^nelon's TiUmaqae and La Bruy^re's Cartelira. 
MHQ., 1,170. 

3. PC, XII, 290-306. Cf. La Motle. Vollaire resisted the proposed 
ianovBtions. Laason, HM. de U lill. fr., p. S48. 

Gildon takes much the same attitude as Steele. Remtrkt on Sh»ke- 
ipear, pp. 353 IT. ; p. 418. 

4. PC, XIX, 299. 
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3 ; the opposition between the hereditary gentry 
and the rising commercial class is portrayed clearly in the 
play ; Bevil represents Steele's idea of a gentleman, sincere 
and honorable on all occasions. Whether Provost's aim ia se- 
lecting this play was to attack existing abuses is notclear. It is 
lie at least. His general attitude leads one to suspect that 
una with a moral purpose was fitted to please him par- 
tly, provided art was not too much sacrificed. However 
lay be, soon Diderot will write his boui^eois dramas, 
eau will attack duelling and licentiousness. Consciously 
;onsciou8ly, Provost is in the forward-current. 



CHAPTER XIV 

PH6V0ST AND SWIFT 

ift attracted the attention of French journalists before 
St. " lis aiment sa platsanterie ac^r^e et un peu grasse, 
re oarquoLs, sa moquerie am^re *. " Texte observes also 
s early as 1713 U Journal liii4raire etaaouacei several 

works and later published parts of Gulliver and the Tale 
ub. la 1720 U BibUoth^ut angloiie translated the Pro- 
for Correcting the English Tongue (Vol. VUl, Part I]. 
illowittg year Van Effen translated and published at The 
t the Tale of a Tub, and finally, in 1727, Desfontaiaes 
ated Gulliver, which had appeared in England the pre- 
year '. The same year Voltaire wrota of Swift to Thi- 

" C'est le Rabelais de TAngleterre, comme je vous I'ai 
land^ ; mais c'est un Rabelais sans fatras, et ce livre 
ver] serait amusant parlui-m^me, par ces imaginations 
i^res dont il est plein, par la I€g6ret4 de son style, quand 

serait pas d'ailleurs la satire du genre humain '. '* Id 

;xte, p. 34. 

•id., pp. 39-tO. 

gtter of Februtry 2, j7S7. 
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his treatment of the second part of Gulliver, however, 
observes M. Lanson, he qualified somewhat his praise *. 
In the Lett res philosophiques he speaks of the ** ing^- 
nieux Docteur Suift, qu'on apelle le Rabelais d'Angle- 
terre, '' and continues : ^Ml a Thonneur d'Mre prMre comme 
Rabelais, et de se moquer de tout comme lui ; mais on lui fait 
grand tort^ selon mon petit sens, de Tapeller de ce nom " ; 
but later : '^ M. Suift est Rabelais dans son bon sens, et vivant 
en bonne compagnie ^ ; il n*a pas k la v^rit^ la gaiety du pre- 
mier, mais il a toute la finesse, la raison, le choix, le bon goAt 
qui manque k notreCure de Meudon. Ses vers sont d'un goM 
singulier et presque inimitable ; la bonne plaisanterie est son 
partage en vers et en prose, mais pour le bien entendre, il faut 
faire un petit voiage dans son pais ^. '' In our discussion of the 
Lettres philosophiques * we have already noted how Provost 
criticized this exaggeration of Swift's ** bon goi&t. " The Abb^ 
himself, however, falls somewhat into the same tendency when 
he mentions '* M. le Doyen Swift, connu par la finesse et 
Tagr^ment de son esprit, et p^re d'une infinite de petits ouvrages 
qui portent ces deux caract^res ^. '' Provost then goes on to 
give the narrative of an attack on Swift's life in Ireland ®. 

In Volume V of the Pour et Contre Provost speaks of him 
as ** le fameux Docteur Swift qui se plaint avec sa gayet^ ordi- 
naire du triste ^tat ou ses infinnitezle r^duisent ^. " The refer- 
ence to '* sa gayete ordinaire " is typical and at the same 
time noteworthy. Provost here, even less than Voltaire, who 
admitted that Swift lacked the gaiety of Rabelais, seems little 
to realize the bitter tragedy of Swift's life. The verses Pr6vost 



1. Lanson, Lettres phiLy II, p. 142. 

2. Has Voltaire beennotiog Ihe frequent references in Swift's corres- 
pondence with Pope to the usquebaugh, which seemed to lie nearest his 
heart ? 

3. Lanson, Lettres phiL, II, pp. 135-36. 

4. Supra^ Chapter yi. 

5. PC, III, 57. 

6. /i>i</., Ill, 57-62. 

7. Ibid., V, 267. 
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translates aft«r the above passage are indeed far trom gay. 
Ooljr the last two lines have the slightest touch of humor, and 
that bitter eaoogh, even when one remembers that Swift was 
not married and that these two tines are not then autobiogra- 
phical, although the references to his deafness and giddiness 
are. As early as 1727 in fact his health was bad ', and he 
gradoalljr grew worse. Hettner states : " Im Jahr 1736 fing 
1, sein Gedfichtoiss zu verlieren... Seit dem Jahr 1740 ver- 
r in einem Zustand, der, wie Walter Scott sich ausdriikt, 
Dichter, Humoristen und Politiker nichts mehr iibrig 
als ein elendes menschlichee Geschopf, das forlfuhr zu 
len, ohne jemals wieder den mindesten Funken seines 
iTordentlichen Geistes zu zeigen. In den letzten zwei oder 
Jahren hat Swift kaum mehr ein Wort geaprochen '^." 
>nnection with such a state of health the following lines 
1 anything hut gaj. 

Oesf, giddy, hetpless, left alone, 
To all my friendB a burthen growa, 
No more I hear my church's bell 
Than if it rang out for my knell : 
Al thunder now no more I start 
Than at the rumbling of a cart : 
Nay, what's incredible, alack I 
I hardly hear my wife's clack *. 

another passage Provost, says : " II faut connottre le - 
tire de M. le Docteur Swift pour ne rien perdre de ses 
dans le projet qu'il vient de faire Colore, et pour donner 
il\i8 g^n^rcuse action de sa vie toute I'admiration quelle 
,e. Ce c^Ubre Doyen de Saint Patrice est en possession 
is trente ans, de faire rire les trois royaumes d'Angle- 
, d'lrlande et d'Ecosse, par sa mani^re de vivre, de peoser 



Vriting to Pope, Oct. 12, l'i~, Swift meotioQS his giddiness and 
comfortless desfDess " (Pope's Works, Courthope sod Elwin, 
^'ol. VII, p. 100). Later there are frequent similar references. Cf. 
to Swift, Vol. Vil, p. 124. and Swift to Pope, pp. liO, U2. 
iettner, Litenturgetchkhle, Vol. I, p. 301. 
*C., V, S«7-ft8. Pr^Tost iraoslates the verses. 
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et d'^crire. Cent traits agr^ables de sa conduite, et un nombre 
infini d'ouvrages tant en prose qu'en vers, ou si Ton veut retran- 
cher certaines id^es basses et populaires, on trouve d'ailleurs 
tout le sel et Tagr^ment que les Anglois lui attribuent, Tout 
fait regarder comme le module de la fine satyre, de I'ironie 
delicate, et de la plaisanterie la plus ing^nieuse et la plus 
agr^able. II n'est connu en France que par le Gulliver et le 
Conte du Tonneau dont on nous a donn^ la traduction ; mais 
quoique ces deux ouvrages ne fassent nul tortk sa reputation, 
je m'imagine qu'elle paroitroit mieux fondle k nos Francois 
s'il etoit trouv^ quelqu'un qui nous eHi traduit ses ^pitres et 
ses po^mes, avec plusieurs petites pieces sur divers sujets, 
dont la beaute m6me a peut-dtre caus^ de Tembarras aux tra- 

ducteurs (a) Enfin, quelqu'id^e qu'on s'en forme en 

France, il est certain par le jugement et le t^moignage d'une 
nation des plus ^clair^es, que M. Swift est un ^crivain d*un 
m^rite distingu^, et que la comparaison qu'on fait de lui avec 
Rabelais ne d^shonore point le bon Cur^ de Meudon. 

'' C*est apparemment par les qualitez qui forment leur 
ressemblance, que le Doyen de Saint Patrice se regarde avec 
le plus de complaisance, puisqu'apr^s avoir m^dit^ longtems 
sur la manifere d'immortaliser son nom, il en a choisi une qiii 
ne pouvoit tomber que dans Tesprit de Rabelais ou dans le 
sien. II est riche et sans h^ritiers. L'usage qu^il a r^solu de 
faire de ses richesses est d'^Iever un b&timent qui servira de 
retraite k tous les fous et k tous les lunatiques d'Irlande. 

*' (a) II ne seroit pourtant pas k souhaiter pour son honneur, 
qu'on traduisit ses Pensies diverses. Elles passent en Angleterre 
pour originales ; mais on reconnoit ici qu'elles sont pill^es pour la 
plupart dans la Brui^re et la Rochefoucault. II yen a quelques-unes 
n^anmoins qui sont de lui ^ '* 

Again the idea of a gay bufffoon. In his treatment of the 
^^ batiment pour les fous et les lunatiques, ** it does not appear 
that Provost has taken seriously the pamphlet of i 733 entitled : 

i. PC, VI, 7-iO. 
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A Serious aod Useful Scheme to make a Hospital for Incu- 
rables, into which, as one of the " scribbling incurables, "Svrift 
had expressed the hope that he might be himself admitted. 
Rather it seems to be a semi-humorous treatment of Swift's 
perfectly serious later project to provide a retreat for those 
who might fail into the same utterly miserable condition 
as himself <. Thus again Provost has Failed to understand the 
real tragedy of Swift's life, and by his attitude has made it 
clear that he is not yet awake to humanitarian movements. 
The project of an asylum for the insane is to him nothing but 
a merry jest. 

In admiring so highly Swift's poetry Provost can no long- 
er be upheld by modem criticism, for, though Swift did obtain 
some success in bis lighter and satirical verse, he had no real 
poetic gift ^. His verse has been described as having very 
little imagination or sentiment ; as merely witty prose put 
into fluent verse, vnlh clever rimes ^. Voltaire was not 
behind Prtvost in his admiration for Swift's poetry, and in the 
case of both this admiration seems highly significant. Not 
only Voltaire then, but also Pr6vosl, that most Anglicized 
Frenchman (in Texte's phrase), is very much in accord with 
the classical school, whether it be in France or England, and 
shows little interest in poetry of a more romantic and lyrical 
character *. In this he is essentially of the early eighteenth 
century, and not in advance of his contemporaries. 

More happily, Prdvost calls attention to the distinctiveness 
of Swat's genius. " Si Ton a vu le Docteur Swift revenir sou- 
vent sur la sc^ae, il n'est copi^ nuile part ; c'est le propre de 



1. Hetlner notes (op. eil., 1, p. 30<) : " Im GefDbl dieser Lage schrieb 
irsein TetUmeat und bestimmte sein Eigenthum, lebnUuseud Pfund. 
lie er sich trotz vielseitiger Mlldthitigkeit erspart batte, sur Errichtuag 
•ines Irreobauses. " 

2. Cr. PC, XII, 97 : " Je ne sais par quel d^pit centre les Muses le 
>oclGur Swiri n nomin6 I'nrt po^lique la pHrtie 1b moins sens4e de In 
itt^rature. " The reason is not far to seeh. 

3. Cambridge HUtory, IX, p. 138. 

4. Witness bis scant interest in TbompsoD, 
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son caract^re que de quelque c6i6 qaon le montre, il est iou- 
•ours original *. " 

Later he mentions his intention of translating some of Swift's 
^* pens^es d^tach6es, '' which he says the English compare to 
La Rochefoucauld ^. Before, the same comparison had been 
used by Provost himself with the idea of taking from Swift's 
originality, but now nothing is said of that. The cynicism 
common to the two writers does in fact m'ake the comparison 
reasonably just. Swift himself wrote to Pope in 1725 of 
** Rochefoucauld, who is my favorite, because I found my 
whole character in him 3. " 

The amusing and well known story of the Partridge hoax 
is recounted in full ^. Provost translated also a part of Swift's 
satirical scheme for reforming the theaters ^, according to 
which the actors would have been obliged to act as valets to 
the poets, brushing their clothes, helping them to dress, etc. A 
further suggestion was a '' Coimcil of Six " to be placed in 
the theater in full view of the audience to indicate which passages 
should be applauded and which hissed. 

Provost used an interesting and effective means of making 
his readers understand the great deficiencies of a prose translation 
of poetry ^. Probably some of his subscribers had complained 
of disappointment with English poetry and such a demonstra- 
tion was needed. He turns into prose a piece of Fontenelle's 
verse and two epigrams of de Charval s, then gives the origin- 
als. ^' Qu'apr^s avoir compart tons ces vers avec T^sp&ce de 
traduction oti j'ai rendu exactement le m£me sens, on me dise 
pourquoi Ton y trouve quelque chose de plus agr^able et de 
plus picquant que dans ma prose ; et je me servirai de la 



1. PC, VI, 129. 

2. Ibid., XI, 300. 

3. Nov. 26, 1725. Pope*s Works. Vol. VII, pp. 63-6'i. Six years later 
in his lines on his own death his opinion is the same. 

4. PC, XI, 313-60. 

5. Ibid., XII, 148-52. 

6. Du Bos had used the same method, taking two lines from Racine 
and putting them into prose. R4flexionij II, p. 555. 
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inline raison pour expliquer comment les meilleures pieces de 
po^ie angloise ne nous paroissent pas toujours m^riter les 
^loges qu'elles resolvent k Londres. Au resie je n'ai pas 
pr^tendu Caire ici une remarque nouvelle, mais je me suis cm 
int^ress^ k r^veiller ratt'ention de mes lecteurs sur ce que 
personne n*ignore ^ " Such a concrete demonstration was 
naturally worth far more than a mere statement of fact, 
however often repeated. 

The Martinus Scriblerus and Peri Bathous, or, as Provost 
calls it, le TraiU du Profond ^, is classed with Hudibras as 
one of two " des plus c6l^bres ouvrages dont TAngleterre se 
vante ^, *' and much space is justly given to it. Professor 
Saintsbury calls it one of Swift^s most characteristic critical 
works *. '* Le traits du Profond, " says Provost, ** est une 
autre nouveaut^ qui ne peut Mre compar^e k rien, quoiqu'elle 
appartienne en g^n^ral au genre ironique, dont tous les terns 
nous fournissent assez d'exemples ; mais il y a quelque chose 
de si neuf dans I'imagination de Tauteur, et de si original dans 
Tex^cution comme dans le sujet de son Traits, qu'on ne lui 
disputera point Thonneur de s^£tre ouvert une route nouvelle 

et d*y avoir march^ d'un pas qui lui est propre ^ Tous ces 

exemples [d'auteurs qui ont donn^ dans le profond] forment 
un recueil singulier dans leur langue. La n6tre en foumiroit- 
elle moins, si Ton commen^oit, je ne dis pas au tems de du 
Bartas, mais aux Scud^ris, aux le Moines, aux Chappelains 
et aux des Marets, qui fleurissoient sous Louis le Grand ; ^t 
si Ton descendoit, depuis ces h^ros du profond, jusqu^k 
nous ^ ? '' The translation is continued at length ^, unfortu- 
nately without, as Provost repeats, the examples from English 
authors. However, there is enough to give a fairly complete 

1. PC, XIII, 207. 

2. Sometimes, howeyer, attributed to Pope. 

3. PC, XIII, 289. 

4. nut. ofCrit,, Vol. IT, p. 452. 

5. PC, XIII, 290. 

6. Ibid., 312. 

7. Ibid,, 324-35. 
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idea of the work, and certainly Swift appears very much to 
his advantage, as Provost himself observes K 

Provost's readers were fond of English epigrams. In fact 
Lebrun in France later raised the genre to the height of an 
artistic triumph. In consequence they appear rather frequently 
in the Pour et Contre^ much too frequently from the modern 
point of view. Space is given to some of Swift's ^, but they 
have little importance beside his other work. Swift is also 
spoken of as about to compose in his old age a work in defense 
of religion to offset the Tale of a Tub and other satires, which 
the English apologist cited by Prevost says were not really 
directed against Christianity, but had been by many incorrect- 
ly interpreted to be so ^, 

In summing up Provost's treatment of Swift, we see that 
the French author had an almost total misconception of his 
fundamental spirit of bitterness, far removed from the idea of 
the gay jester offered to the readers of the Pour et Contre. 
The two greatest works, Gulliver and the Tale of a Tub, are 
not discussed at all, but only mentioned in passing. The reason 
can hardly be that they were already too well known in France. 
If they had pleased Provost, he would scarcely have passed 
them over with the deprecatory . phrase : *' II n'est connu en 
France que par le Gulliver et le Conte du Tonneau, dont on 
nous a donn^ la traduction ; mais quoiquc ces deux ouvrages 
ne fassent nul tort ^sa reputation, je m'imagine qu'elle paroi- 
troit mieux fondle h nos Fran9ois sHl s'^toit trouv^ quelqu'im 
qui nous edt traduit ses Epitres et ses pofemes, avec plusieurs 
petites pieces sur divers sujets, dont la beauts mfime^, " etc. 
To prefer the epistles and the poems and the " petites pieces '' 
to Gulliver and the Tale of a Tub is sufficiently to indicate that 
he did not imderstand the genius of Swift, too different, in his 
best work, from the French standards of the period. Too 

1. PC, XIII, 335. Also XIX, 157. 

2. /Z>i(/., XVI, 155-58. 

3. Ibid., XVI, 159^0. 

4. Ibid., VI, 8-9. 
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much space is given to mere anecdote and unimportant 
epigram, but we must not forget that as a journalist Provost 
had first of all to entertain and to give space to many other 
things besides literary criticism. Provost entirely overestima- 
ted Swift's abilities as a poet, as did Voltaire. In fact the two 
have much more in common and are much nearer in essential 
ideas of taste than has been generally supposed ^ The Bathos 
alone is estimated at its just value and rightly much space is 
given to it. 

It seems that in missing the essential and stressing the un- 
important, Provost showed himself to be fulfilling rather un- 
willingly the task which his program imposed. He did not 
understand Swift, nor did he admire him very deeply, but it 
was necessary to talk of Swift to the French public and as 
favorably as possible. The result we have seen. It is signifi- 
cant that he well judged Pope, so characteristically French in 
the main, and went far astray with Swift, more essentially 
English. 

CHAPTER XV 
PRfiVOST AND GEORGE LILLO 

George Lillo*s London Merchant was a great popular success. 
It was first played at the Drury Lane theater in the summer 
of 1731 ^and continued to be given to large houses for several 

1. V. Schrceder (** L*abb6 Provost joumaliste, " Revue du dix-huUi^me 
tUcle^ 1914, p. 136) comes nearest the truth, but still does not stress the 
point sufficiently nor develop it at all in detail. 

2. First given June 22, 1731. The Abb^ RaynalsUtes : <* L^abb^Pr^ 
vost qui 8*est trouv6 k Londres lorsqu'on a repr^sent^ Le Marchand de 
Londrt$y ou Thistoire de George Barnwell, par Georges Lillo, pour la 
premiere fois, m*a ditquUl n*avait vu de spectacle si frappant que celui- 
1^. " Cited by Harrisse, VAbbi Prh>o$i, p. 146. 

If, as the Abb^ Raynal states, it was really the first performance, and 
not one of the later ones in 1733, that Provost saw, then it is necessary 
to accept the hypothesis that Provost, who was back in Holland in the 
fall of 1730, made a short trip to England in the summer of 1731. This 
hypothesis is not considered probable by Harrisse in the Viemonsaiique^ 
p. 45, note 1. It is quite possible, however. 
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years. Abroad it was even more popular. Provost gives exact 
details of its great success. He shows that he has seen it per- 
formed and has been strongly impressed. 

** Une trag^die qui a 6i6 representee trente-huit fois cons^- 
cutives sur le the&tre de Drurylane, avec des applaudissemens 
soutenus, et im nombre de spectateurs presque toujours ^gal; 
qui a eu le mSme succez sur tous les the&tres ou elle a paru ; 
dont il s*est debits plusieurs milliers d*exemplairesimprimez, 
et qu'on ne lit pas avec moins d'ardeur et de plaisir qu'on ne 
Ta vu repr^senter ; une trag^die qui s*est attir^ tant de marques 
d^approbation et d'estime, doit faire naitrek ceux qui en enten- 
dront parler, Tune ou Tautre de ces deux pens^es : ouqu'elle 
est un de ces chefs-d'oeuvre dont la parfaite beauts se fait 
sentir ktout le monde ; ou qu*elle est si conforme au goiit par- 
ticulier de la nation dont elle fait ainsi les delices, qu'elle pent 
servir de r^gle certaine pour juger du goAt present de cette 
nation pour les spectacles. 

^^ Je veux laisser k mes lecteurs le plaisir de decider eux- 
m£mes sous lequel de ces deux titres Georges Barnwell a pu 
ravir tous les suffrages de la nation angloise ^ ^' 

The second of the two hypotheses suggested is the one Pro- 
vost considers the true one, but that does not prevent him from 
enjoying parts of the piece. Note the use of the word /ra^eJ^ 
in spite of the presence of boui^eois characters. This also im- 
plies a certain liberalism. He goes on to summarize the plot ^, 
then translates '* quelques-unes des plus belles scenes. " 

** Je ne dois pas oublier, '' he continues, '* que Barnwell 
re^oit dans sa prison la visite de son maitre Thorowgood, celle 
de son ami Truman, et celle de Marie, son amante. Ces trois 
entrevues forment trois scenes aussi touchantes que bizarres. 
Thorowgood lui parleen p^re, qui a le coeurbrise de tendresse 
et de douleur; Truman en d^sesp^re, qui voudroit mourirpour 
Tarracher k la mort et k Tinfamie; Marie, en amante ^perdue 



1. PC, III, 337-38. 

2. Ibid,, 338-43. 
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qui n'a plus rien k manager en perdant un homme qu'elle 
adore. 

'* Au reste, il n'j a pas un seul trait dans cette exposition 
qui ne se passe aux yeux des spectateurs. La seduction de 
Barnwell dans la maison de Millwood, le vol de Targent chez 
Thorowgood, le meurtre de Toncle, etc. :tout s' execute sur le 
th^Atre, sans aucun ^ard pour Tunit^ de terns et de lieu. On 
suppose que le meurtre se fait dans un bois k quelque distance 
de la ville : que la maison de Thorowgood est dans un quar- 
tier de Londres ^loign^ de celui de Millwood ; la prison dans 
im autre, etc. Enfin, Timagination de» Anglois est si favorable 
k cette pi^ce, qu'elle suppUe k tons les d^fauts de justesse et 
devraisemblance ^ *' 

Provost translates Act I, scene 3, but not the scene w^hich 
contains Barnwell's seduction, for, though he finds it'^ d'un 
tour tout k fait ing^nieux et agr^able, " it is, contrary to 'Ma 
biens6ance fran9oise," which, ^' phis rigoureuse quecelle 
d'Angleterre, ne me permet pas de la traduire. Celle qui 
repr^sente les agitations et les remords de Barnwell, lors- 
qu'^tant de retour au logis, apres avoir perdu son innocence, 
il essuye les tendres reproches de son ami Truman, et de toute 
la famille de son maitre, k qui son absence avoit caus^ beau- 
coup d'inqui^tude pendant toute la nuit, est d'une beauts sin- 
g^lifere^. " In Act III, scenes 3 and 4 are translated. At the 
end of the fourth scene, after the murder of his uncle, '* Bam- 
well jette ici son masque, et p^n^tr^ des dernieres paroles 
de son oncle, il se pr^cipite sur son corps qu'il embrasse en 
lui adressant les choses les plus tendres, et jose dire en m^me 
temps les plus terribles ; car c*est le caractere particulier des 
Anglois de s<;avoir joindre merveilleusement ces deux sortes 
de sentimens (a). 

*' (a) C'est la seule des id6es d'Aristote qu'ils adoptent et qu*ils 
suiveat. lis s^avent mSme unirquelquefoisragr^able etle terrible : 



1. PC, 111,343-44. 

2. Ibid., 350-51. 
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T^moin lebel eodroit du Catoquifinit aiiui : " Eternity, thou pleai- 
iBg dreadful (bought '. " 

This lingering trace of Aristotle shows that Provost's clas- 
sical training persists, though he does not indicate his personal 
attitude toward the authority invoked. It is to be noted thai 
the scenes are " touchantes, "a characteristic which we arc 
not surprised to find emphasized hy one of the first popularizera 
of tears in France. Lillo is a forerunner of Richardson, both in 
his sentimentality and in his moralizing tendency, and Pro- 
vost is the translator of Richardson. The violation of the unitj 
of place is mentioned, but — significantly — not objected to. 
Provost finds, however, that there are shortcomings in the 
matter of " vraisemblaoce. " One of the scenes is " d'un< 
beauty singuli^re. " The union of the " tendre " and the " ter- 
rible " is another trait that has impressed the French author 
The vigor, the sentimentality, the rapidity of physical actior 
have all struck Provost forcibly. He does not seem to find il 
objectionable that there is a good deal of the melodramatic ir 
it all. Why should he when his own novels are filled witt 
the same note ? 

In another passage we s^ the Provost whose novels vian 
described by Rousseau as '* d'un sombre coloris " and whc 
grew fond of multiplying the number of corpses. Englisl 
influence did not create this taste ^, but it did intensify it. li 
this connection it is strange that Provost makes no mentiot 
of such a characteristic in Shakespear, except apparently U 
condemn it. It is with real pleasure, however, that he bringf 
Barnwell back on the scene. " Je vais ramener sur la sc^ni 
le parricide Barnwell, et causer de I'effroi k mes lecteurs pai 
la harbarie monstrueuse de Millwood, C'est la singularity d* 
cette sc^ne plutdt que sa beauts qui me porte h la traduire ^. 



i . PC, HI, 356. Cf. lupra. Chspler viu, 

S, The Brst rourToluincs ot the Mimoirtt d'an homnu de qualili an 
the proof. 
3. PC, IV, 18. 
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Of Act IV he translates scenes 2 and 3. Of the latter scene he 
says: *' Dans nn pais ou Ton pent dire quon est acoutume 
aux spectacles tragiques, et ou les plus touchans ne sont pas 
toujours r^servez pour le th^&tre, on auroit peine & se figurer 
jusqu'& quel point le public a ^t^ frapp^ de cette sc^ne. L*^ton- 
nement et lliorreur 6toient visibles k chaque representation 
sur le visage des spectateurs. C'^toit un silence si profond et 
si lugubre, que pour s'en former Tid^e il faudroit 6prouver 
quelque chose du sentiment qui le causoit. L'art d'un com^ 
dien habile aide beaucoup sans doute k ces impressions extra- 
ordinaires, dont il n*y a point de spectateur qui puisse se d4- 
fendre... Mais je crois que ce quin'j contribue gu^res moins, 
est la suite de Taction dans une pi^ce heureusement conduite ^ . '* 

The personal reminiscences of the emotion visible on the 
faces of the audience are an interesting document in connec- 
tion with the success of a piece to which, as Hettner relates, 
the merchants of the city used to send their apprentices to 
learn the tragic penalties of dishonesty, and which is said in 
one instance at least actually to have brought about the reform 
of one of these young employees who had misapproriated funds 
entrusted to him ^. Provost himself this time goes far with 
the crowd and shares much of their impression. His attitude 
toward Lillo shows clearly a Provost sentimental and'* sen- 
sible, '* the same who is familiar to us from his novels. Nothing 
could be more noticeable than the difference between this crit- 
icism, which is personal and concrete, attaching itself defi- 
nitely to particular scenes^ and the vague generalities he uses 
about Shakespear. That contrast is not the least valuable 
and significant characteristic of his treatment of the London 
Merchant. 

Lillo, it will be remembered, repopularized in England the 
*' trag^die bourgeoise '* which had been temporarily supplant- 
ed by French heroic tragedy. Diderot was strongly in- 
fluenced by the London Merchant and was impelled to start 

1. PC, IV, 23-24. 

2. Hettner, Vol. 1, p. 457. 
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in France the movement to bring tragedy down from its lofty 
pedestal to the commonplace realities of every-day life. So it 
is of no slight importance that as early as 1734 Provost made 
Lillo's play well known to a wide circle ofthe most cultivated 
readers in France ^ 



CHAPTER XVI 



PREVOST AND OTHER ENGLISH AUTHORS 

Certain other authors treated by Provost in less detail are 
yet important enough to be given some consideration in a 
study of his criticism, as much perhaps for what he does 
not say as for what he does. First among these is Butler. 

'^ Hudibras, po^me n^ depuis un si^cle, est en effet une 
des plus singuli^res productions de Fesprit humain et le chef- 
d'oeuvre d'un genre dans lequel les Anciens ne nous ont point 
laiss^ de modules ^. " Immediately before, Provost had expressed 
surprise that two such famous works as Hudibras and the 
Traiti du Profond had not merely found no translators — 
that might be explained by the very special difficulty of the 
task — but had not even been to some degree made known 
in France by means of short extracts. We have seen that he 
himself undertook to perform this service for Swift's work, 
but, whether intentionally or not, he never attempted it for 
Butler. The impossibility of translating Hudibras had already 
been insisted upon by Voltaire in the Lettres philosophiques 
three years before the above passage. We can be grateful to 
Provost for not repeating the old comparisons with the Satire 



1. Rousseau in his Leltre A D'Alemberisur la spectacles (1758) re- 
ferred to ** le Marchand de Londres, pidce admirable, el dent la 
morale va plus directement au but qu*aucune pi^ce fran^oise que je 
connoisse." CEuvres, Hachette, 1862, Vol. 1, p. 215, note 1. 

2. PC, XIII, 290. 
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Minipie and Don Quixote ^ even though the setting of Hudi- 
bras is in fact a reverse imitation of the Spanish work ; and 
vfe can be still more grateful for his not going the length of 
Voltaire in extravagant praise. However, Provost's estimate 
is too general and too lacking in originality to be of value. It 
adds nothing to what had gone before. 

On Chaucer there is a curious passage. '' Geoifroi Chaacer^ 
po^te fameux qui florissoit sous son rdgne [de Henri IV] .... 
Ce Chaucer, auteur de plusieurs poesies qui sont encore en 
estime, et Jean Gauwer^ autre podte du m6me tems, passent 
commun^ment pour les premiers r^formateurs de la langue 
angloise, k peu pr^ comme Malherbe a cette gloire parmi 
nous ^. '' Certainly Chaucer would have been amused, Malherbe 
furious at the comparison. Provost often uses this compara- 
tive method in order to make known the importance of Eng- 
lish authors in literary history. The method is useful, but some- 
times dangerous, as here. Provost's excuse for the error is that 
in his time the English poet was still very little and very 
poorly known even in his own country. The fact that the neces- 
sity of pronouncing his final e*s was not yet understood made 
appreciation of his poetry impossible. For that he still had to 
wait fifty years. Provost has evidently not read him and is 
only repeating a common catchword. But it is something to 
have mentioned Chaucer ; Voltaire in his Letters had not done 
even that much. 

Jeremy Collier's Short View of the Inunorality and Profan- 
ity of the English Stage (1698) had been translated as early 
as 1715, but Provost has nothing important to say of him, 
which seems somewhat strange, in view of Provost's own 
seeming distaste for Restoration drama. However, he prob- 
ably felt that Collier had gone too far in the other direc- 
tion and had sinned equally against good taste. He calls him 
only ^^ un 6crivain anglois de quelque reputation '' who has 

4 , Voltaire's comparisons ; the second, however, had already been 
made by Du Bos (1719), Reflexions, 6th ed., 1755, p. 146, note. 
2. PC, XX, 78-79. 
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given to the public ^* divers essais d'histoire et de critique^ 
qui peuvent me fournir la mati^re d'une feuille int^ressante^, *' 
then goes on to translate some of his remarks on Scotland. Of 
course we must always take into account the fact that time 
only may have prevented Provost from returning to him. 

The death of '* Jean Dennys" (December 17, 1733) is men- 
tioned, and Provost adds : 'Ml est mort dans un Age fort 
avanc^, et aussi convert degloireet de blessures que peutTAtre 
un critique qui n*a fait que mordre et recevoir des morsures 
pendant toute sa vie ^.'' ^^ Sonhumeur caustique et presque 
insociable '' is mentioned. '' Dans tout autre pays que TAngle- 
terre... il auroit ^te forc^ peut-£tre de renoncer k la soci^t^ 
et de se retirer dans un desert, k moins qu'il n*eiit squ prendre 
assez d'empire sur lui-m£me pour d^guiser ses qualitez inso- 
ciables ou du moins pour les adoucir. Etant Anglois, il a eu 
pendant toute sa vie le privil^e d'etre m^disant et satirique, 
sans que personne ait eu droit de Tobliger au silence ^. " The 
last sentence at least is interesting as presenting the traditional 
idea of English freedom and violence of speech coming into 
conflict with the French ideal of sociability. In the case of 
Dennis the estimate is just enough, for his old age was embit- 
tered by sickness and debt^ and by the long and violent strife 
in which he was involved with Pope^, Addison, Steele, and 
Swift**. Theobald called him the *' modem Furius ' "; Pope, 
the ** surley Dennis ^, " Thus Provost reflects directly the 
contemporary English view as supported by the most influ- 
ential literary men of the country. 

There is one other reference in which '' feu Monsieur De- 
nys '' is called * ^ un de leurs plus c^l^bres critiques, ** and Provost 

4. PC, IX, 73. 

2. I6uf ., Ill, 68. 

3. Ihid., Ill, 68, 70. 

4. H. G. Paul, John Dennii^ p. 61. 

5. Ibid, p. 86. 

6. Ibid., p. 65. 
l.Ibid., p. 91. 
8. Jbid., p, 100. 
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adds : '^ J'ai vu de luiune brochure particuli^re, daos laquelle 
il entreprend de faire ouvrir les yeux de sa pairie, sar la con- 
tradiction qui semble y r^gner perpetuellement entre le godt 
et les id^es ^ *' This is a repetition of the old theme that in 
literary matters the English have reached the point of knowing 
the better way, but without practicing it. Provost welcomes 
the idea and is fond of insisting upon it. 

It is especially unfortunate that Provost does not charac- 
terize in more detail the critical work of Dennis and estimate 
its value. Such an estimate would have aided materially in 
forming a correct idea of Provost's own critical attitude. It is 
possible that he found Dennis too much of a ^* strait-rule '* 
critic^ for his taste. 

To Gay is accorded a casual note : '^ M. Gay, dont tout le 
m^riteest d' avoir compost VOpira des Gueax, qui n'estqu'une 
turlupinade, assez ing^nieuse k la v6rit^, mais pleine de traits 
has et obscfenes ^. " 

The Beggar*s Opera was first played on the twenty-ninth 
of January, 1728. Its success was very great, comparable to 
that of the London Merchant. In the same winter it was 
repeated sixty-two times, so that it has been called the first 
popular success of the modern English stage ^. Its literary 
value is small, and here Provost is keensighted enough not 
to be blinded by the furor it was causing at the very time he 
first entered England ; its musical significance he could hardly 
be expected to perceive at that time^. The chief importance 
of the citation is as evidence that Provost is once more '* non- 
anglomane, '^ and that he forms judgments contrary to the 

4. PC, XI, 120. 

2. Saintsbury, Hut. of CriL, Vol. II, pp. 432-37. 

3. PC, IV, 253-54, note (a). 

4. Cambridge Hist, of Eng, Lit., Vol. IX, pp. 182-83 ; where, how- 
ever, the date of the first representation is incorrectly put after 1736, 
and then stated correctly five lines below. 

5. Hettner, Literaturgeschichte, Vol. I, pp. 245-46. *' Diese musikal- 
ische Bedeutung ist die bleibende. Durch die W^iedererweckung des 
alten Volksliedes ist die Bettleroper in h6chsten Sinn epochemachend 
geworden . " 
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current of popular enthusiasm in England. Indeed, we have 
already seen that there is a great deal of the French attitude 
which he has by no means thrown over. The objection to the 
^' traits baset obsc^nes " is characteristic. 

Ben Jonson is not estimated by Provost himself, but an 
English judgment is given, an unfavorable one. This is in itself 
significant, since he is at no pains to correct it, as he often 
does when he quotes criticism not his own. '^ Si Ton demande 
apr^s cela ce que les Anglois pensent de Ben Johnson ; voici 
leur jugement dans les termes d'un de leurs plus c6l6bres 
critiques : 

^' II ^toit fort vers^ dans les lettres, et c'est Tavantage qu'il 
' ' a sur Shakespear . Mais ce que celui-ci avoit rcQU de la nature, 
'^ est plus qu*une balance ^gale pour ce que Tautre avoit puis^ 
*^ dans ses livres. Si Shakespear n'avoit pas lu les Anciens, 
*^ il s ensuit qu'il n'a rien pris d'eux. Ben Johnson au contraire 
' ' n'a pas fait difficult^ de les piller ouvertement, et ne Ta 
'^ pas toujours fait k leur avantage ni au sien ; car si Auguste 
' * et Virgile ^toient tels en effet qu*il les a repr^sent^s dans 
'* la sc^ne de son Poetaster yVnn fut le plus bizarre empereur, 
^^ et Tautre le plus ridicule po^te qu'il y ait jamais K " 

This criticism is translated from Rowe 2, the source of Pro- 
vost's information on Shakespear. 

Saint-Evremond, one remembers, had put Moli^re and Ben 
Jonson on an equal plane. '' Notre Moli^re k qui les Anglois 
ont inspire le bon esprit de la comOdie, Ogale leur Ben Johnson 
k bien reprOsenter les diverses humeurs et les diffOrentes 
mani^res des hommes ; Tun et Tautre conservant dans leurs 
peintures un juste rapport avec le gOnie de leur nation. Je 
croirois qu'ils ont 616 plus loin que les Anciens en ce point- 
Ik 3. " 

Muralt observed that ' ^ TAngleterre, aussi bien que la France, 
a eu son plus haut p6riode pour la comOdie. Ben Johnson qui 

1. PC, XIV, 46-47. 

2. Rowe, Essay on the Life of Shakespearf pp. xiii-xv. 

3. (JEuvres mesUes, 1709, Vol. II, pp. 212-13. 
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vivoit au commencement de ce si^le est le po^te qui Ta por- 
t6e le plus loin, '* but : '^ Je dirois que Ben Johnson, quoique 
v^ritablement grand po^te, k certains ^gards, est inferienr k 
Moli^re en beancoup de choses '* ; however, in conclusion : 
" Apr^s tout il faut avouer que Ben Johnson est un po^te judi- 
cieux, admirable k distinguer et k soutenir les caractferes qu'il 
entreprend, et dont les bonnes pieces sont excellentes dans 
leur esp^ce ^ " Mural t prefers him to Shakespear. Provost 
evidently knows better than that at any rate. 

The English Observalhiu tor Muralt admitted that Jonson 
had faults. He knew nothing of '* galanterie, *' but this was 
due to the taste of the time and the fact that there were no 
women acting until the time of Charles II. However, says 
the author, we esteem him, for he is worthy of esteem and 
hasappearedso toSaint-Evremond. '^ Personne n*a plus appro- 
fondi la nature humaine et n'a plus ^puis^ tons les caract^^s 
qu'il a introduits sur la sc^ne ^. '* 

As for Provost, he is quite probably speaking of Jonson 
from hearsay, or at any rate without much personal interest. 
The exaggeration of type in Jonson might very well have re- 
pelled him, but on the whole it seems more probable that he 
did not know him at first hand. His information about the 
Elizabethan period in general is very meager. We have seen al- 
ready how little evidence he gives of knowing more even of 
Shakespear than he could learn from Rowe and Gildon. 
How much less then of other authors of the period, even 
though, like Jonson, of classical tendencies ! 

1. Muralt, 2nd ed., 1727, pp. 22-23. 

2. OlnenatioM bound in the Mine volume with Muralt, p. 330. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

PRfiVOSrS SOURCES AND HIS INFLUENCE 

At the Jesuit college of Hesdin, at Louis-le-Grand, and at 
La Fltehe, the Abb6 Provost received an education which 
developed in him for all his life a taste for study and a keen 
perception of literary beauty K His early studies and his later 
activities as a member of the Benedictines were all calculated 
to familiarize him especially with the Latin classics, and he 
did not react against this training. On the contrary, we find 
him referring in his works to Virgil and citing frequently 
Horace. He knew Italian also and referred occasionally in the 
Pour et Conire to Tasso, Guarini, and others. There was 
nothing then in his education calculated to develop one of the 
popularizers of English literature in France, or the champion 
of Shakespear and the forerunner of Romanticism which some 
— and not entirely without justice — have been pleased to 
see in him^. 

His attitude toward the Ancient and Modern controversy is 
not difficult to determine. We have spoken of his love for the 
classics. The statement is supported by Pr6vost himself, when 
he mentions '^ le plaisir que je prens toujours k ce qui rap- 
proche de moi la bonne antiquity ^. " 'Ml me paroit surpre- 
nant," he says in another passage, '' que de tant de pontes 
modemes qui se sont Cait une reputation distingu^e dans les 
diff6rentes parties de TEurope, il n'y en ait presque pas un 
dont les opuscules aient ^t^ traduits dans une autre lang^e. 



1. V. Schroeder, VAbbi Pr4voit, pp. 4-5, and note. 

2. Benjamin M. Woodbridge, Rom^niic Tendencies in the NoteU of 
the Abbi Pr^oit, PMLA., Vol. XXyi(i9U), has pointed out Romantic 
traits in the novels. I do not take issue with this view so far as his lit- 
erary practice in the novels is concerned, but do not find that it has left 
traces in his literary criticism. 

3. PC, XIX, 234. 
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On n'est pas si indifferent poor toutes les pik^es de cette nature 
qui nous restent d'Ath^nes et de Rome. N'est-ce pas encore 
une preuve tacite de la superiority des Anciens*?" Provost 
here takes no account of other possible reasons than the 
one he wishes to deduce, but the passage is only the more 
significant because of its inaccurate reasoning. Yet we must 
not too quickly nor too completely draw him over to the side 
of the Ancients. We have already seen him, in connec- 
tion with Dryden's All for Love, close to the position of 
Fontenelle ^. In fact Provost in the Pour et Contre causes his 
" Avocat ^ *' to say : '* On croiroit apr^s cette remarque que je 
panche du cdte des Anciens. Non, j'entre dans ce temperament 
raisonnable qui a rendu M. Wotton un de nos plus judicieux 

ecrivains Je ne trouve rien de si judicieux et de si mod^re 

que les termes ausquels M. Wotton a r^duit toute la question. 
1. Si dans les choses ou Ton suppose que les Anciens sont 
parvenus k la perfection, cela vient de ce qu'ils ont eu plus 
de genie que ceux qui les ont suivis, ou de ce qu'ils sont nez 
les premiers. 2. S'il y a quelques arts ou quelques sciences 
que les Anciens ay entexercez ou S9U plus parfaitement que les 
Modernes, quoique ceux-ci ayent fait leur possible pour les 
egaler. 3. S'il n'y a point quelques autres arts ou quelques 
autres sciences dans lesquels les Modernes ayent surpass^ les 
Anciens, quoique les uns et les autres ayent fait tons leurs 
efforts pour y reussir *. *' It is probably significant of influence 
on Prevost that the Abbe Du Bos had cited Wotton to the 
same effect fifteen years before. *' M. Wotton, en mettant le 
s^avoir des Modernes au-dessus de celui des Anciens dans la 
plupart des arts et des sciences, tombe d*accord neanmoins 
que dans la poesie et dans Feloquence les Anciens ont surpasse 
les Modernes de bien loin ^. *' The question of influence here 

1. PC, XVI, 60. 

2. See supra, p. 76 and note 4. 

3. The ** avocar' is the mouthpiece for the French attitude, as is the 
** ministre '' for the English. 

4. PC, V, 82, 84-85. 

5. Du Bos, I, p. 15i. 
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is made more doubtful by the fact that Provost's passage is put 
in the mouth of the '^ avocat'* and not stated to be his own 
opinion. In another passage, however, he speaks in his own 
person. '^ Les Francois, apr^s avoir paru balancer longtems 
entre les Anciens et les Modernes, ont pris sans doute le seul 
parti raisonnable, lorsque renon^ant k toutes les preventions 
qui peuvent tourner au d^savantage des uns et des autres, ils 
se sont accordez k estimer et k suivre tout ce qui leur parott 
bon, dans quelque terns et dans quelque lieu qu'il ait pris 
naissance. Ainsi leur goi^t portant moins sur les terns que sur 
les choses, ils jouissent sans exception de tout ce que les arts 
et les sciences ont produit d'estimable dans tons les si^cles ; 
et par une disposition si raisonnable et si d^sint^ress^e, Ton 
pent dire dans un autre sens que M. de La Motte, qu'ils sont 

Contemporains de tous les hommes, 
Et citoyens de tous les lieux *. 

As in the case of Provost's treatment of the rules ^, it is 
impossible to praise too highly the balance and general 
soundness of judgment shown in this passage. Doubtless, 
in spite of his polite and tactful statement, his countrymen had 
not in general advanced so far ; it is his own attitude that he is 
really expressing, not theirs. It would be well for Provost if 
we could leave this as the final statement of his views. Unfor- 
tunately he took up the question again, less happily. *' Tous 

les partisans du bon goiit s^accorderont aussi avec M. 

de Merville dans Tendroit od il ajoute, que '^ la dispute sur le 
'^ m^rite des Anciens, qui du tems de Perrault pouvoit passer 
^' pour im point de droit, est pr^sentement im point de fait 
<* dtoid^ par Texp^rience. Auroit-on la hardiesse de nier que 
^' ceux d'entre nos 6crivains qui ont ^tudi6 et imit6 les 
'* Anciens, soient nos plus grands hommes, et qu'ils ayent 
'* fait des chefs-d'oeuvre ; tandis que ceux qui les ont.m^prisezy 



1. PC, VI^ 292-93. 

2. Supra, pp. 92 ff. 
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'* el qui out eriiS Umte ressembluice aTcc em soot k peine 
'^ eonnns, on da moins o*oqI rien tail d*esliinable ? '^ 

" CeUe nuuiiere de reodre justice aux Ancteos est aussi 
moAtr€e qu'isgtoieuse ; car sans employer le tenne odieux de 
pr^C^rence, qui est capable en effet de rerolter un peu les 
Modemes, lesd^grez et les rangs se trouvent fort bien assignez. 
n est constant que les Anciens ont d^couvert les bonnes r^les 
et saisi le vrai go&t pourtous les ouvrages d'esprit. Qu*on dise, 
si Ton veut, que leur avaiitage est d'avoir ^H les premiers ; mais 
comme les principes du bon go&t sont aussi simples et aussi 
invariables que ceux de la T^t^, il Caut n^cessairement 
marcher sur leurs traces pour arriver k la perfection dont ils 
nous ont trac^ des modtf es. Ce qui n*empeche point qu'on ne 
puisse s'^ever aussi haul qu'eux, car pourquoi diroit-onque le 
fond de la nature est alt^r^ dans leurs d^scendans ? Mais celui qui 
se proposeroit de les ^galer, doit penser d'abord k les imiter : 
ou s'il arrivoit, par une heureuse reunion d^efforts et de talens, 
qu*on produisit quelque chose de vraiment estimable sans les 
avoir consultez, on seroit tout surpris de s'appercevoir k la fin 
que ce qu'on auroit fait de meiUeur ressembleroit k ce qui nous 
vient d'eux et que sans avoir su par quelle voye ils ont march^ 
on n'auroit r^ussi qu'autant que le hazard ou la force de la 
nature en auroit fait app^ocher^ "Certainly we are very far 
here from the vision of a Provost speaking '' without respect 
for the Ancients and their rules ^. '* There is much good sense 
in the passage, but the best is Merville's and not Pr^vost^s. 
It is quite surprising to find the latter, so often inspired by the 
doctrine of relativity, asserting that '' les principes du bon 
goiit sont aussi simples et aussi invariables que ceux de la 
v^rit^^, " and that one must follow the Ancients ** pour 
arriver k la perfection dont ils nous ont trac^ des modules. '' 
Though stated with moderation, the doctrine but slightly masks 
a very narrow and absolute dogmatism whose chief merit is 

1. PC, IX, 348^9. 

2. Jusserand, p. 173. 

3. Yes, if all truth were perfectly known. 
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that it does not at any rate deny to the Moderns the possibil- 
ity of equaling their great predecessors, but which is very 
much marred by prescribing that they must do it by following 
the same methods. Provost's classical training has evidently 
dominated him more that any other passage of his would 
permit us to suppose. Explanation of the lack of harmony 
between this and his previous utterances on the same question 
lies probably simply in those contradictions which almost 
always appear at different times in the writing of any one whose 
special care has not been to try to put his varying moods and 
opinions in harmony. Provost wrote always very rapidly ; 
journalistic work like the Pour et Contre was probably com- 
posed with particular haste ; 'he could never imagine that it 
would ever be closely scrutinized and the effort made to 
harmonize and evaluate his different opinions ; so that it is not 
strange that we should find such a passage as the one just 
cited. Probably it does express his real attitude, but more 
absolutely than he actually intended. We can hardly doubt 
that he preferred in his heart the Ancients and those who had 
imitated them most successfully. Were not his three favorites 
Racine, La Bruyere, and F^nelon ' ? But his practice makes 
it evident that he was open-minded in his attitude and, as he 
himself says, ready to esteem and follow all that appears good, 
*^ dans quelquetems et dans quelque lieu qu'il ait pris nais- 
sance. '* Only it is clear that his theoretical open-mindedness 
was limited by his education and preferences so that he would 
still use the Ancients as his measuring staff. It is for this reason 
that he is unable really to appreciate Shakespear and Swift, 
but is successful in dealing with the more classical Dryden, 
Steele, Addison, and Pope. 

In his attitude Provost is substantially in accord with Du 
Bos, who also was influenced by Wotton. Du Bos was certain- 
ly known to Provost, even though not mentioned by him ^, 

1. MHQ., I, 170. 

2. Du Bos was mentioned favorably by Desfontaines during his 
editorship of Volume II of the Pour el Contre, 
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and his general spirit was fitted to please our Abb^. It is 
probable, however, that there is here no question of direct 
influence. At the most Du Bos could hardly have done more 
than strengthen Provost in the opinion which his whole edu- 
cation and cast of mind would have tended in any case almost 
inevitably to form. Provost surely derives much more from the 
classical authors whom he read in his youth at Hesdin and at 
Louis-le-Grand, and from the Racine, the La Bruy^re, and the 
P^nelon whom he later loved so well. 

In placing men of this period properly among the '^families 
d'esprits, '* one other much discussed question is very helpful, 
that of rhyme. *' La rime", says Provost, '* n'est pas une 
perfection dans la po4sie, . . . elle doit m£me Stre regard^e 
comme un d^faut^ '' ''On conviendra volontiers qu'elle est 
la po^ie du vulgaire, c'est-k-dire de tous ceux qui ne sont 
point capables de sentir d'autre difference entre la prose et 
les vers ^. " ** N'est-il pas certain qu'elle est le fruit de la 
corruption du goM dans des sidles d'ignorance et de bar- 
barie'?" ''La mime raison qui a fait que les Grecs et les 
Romains ont n^glig^ la rime dans les bons sidles de leur 
langue, fait que les Anglois et les Italiens la rejettent 
aujourd'hui, parce que leur langue est assez parfaite pour se 
passer de cesecours. lis ne sont pas les inventeurs d'une nou- 
velle po^sie, mais les restituteurs de la bonne. Quant au plaisir 
qu'ils y prennent, Tauteur n en doit pas douter, puisque ceux 
de leurspoetes dontils font le plus decas, ont 6i^ les premiers 
qui ont second le joug de la rime *. " Fenelon, Provost's 
ancestor in certain respects, had opposed rhyme, though less 
completely. " Notre versification perd plus, si je ne me trompe, 
qu'elle ne gagne par les rimes. . . Je n'ai garde n^anmoins de 
vouloir abolir les ripies ; sans elles, noire po^sie tomberait ^. '' 

1. PC, VI, 75. 

2. Ibid., X, 250. 

3. Ibid., X, 249. a. XII, 253. 

4. Ibid., X, 283. Cf. V, 81 ; X, 243-64, 278^8 ; XX, 13, 

r». F6ne\on, ^Lettreli VAcsidimie, Chap. V, Cahen ed,, 1908, p. 55 and 
p. 58. 
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La Motte, the enemy of poetry in general, opposed rhyme in 
particular on the ground that it distorted thought. At least 
his position was more reasonable than that of Fontenelle, who 
saw in rhyme only the merit of the '* difficult^ vaincue. " If 
that were indeed all, then certainly it should be abolished. 
Du Bos likewise had attacked rhyme. It is difficult not to see 
in the following passage the origin of at least one of Provost's 
contentions: '* La rime, ainsi que les fiefs et les duels, doit 
done son origine k la barbarie de nos anc^tres *. " *' Enfin il 
faut rimer, '* says Du Bos, but he accepts it only as a regret- 
table, though unavoidable, sign of the inferiority of the French 
language in comparison with Greek and Latin. '* PeiXt-on 
d*ailleurs ne point regarder le travail bizarre de rimer comme 
la plus basse fonction de la m^canique de la po^sie^? '' Pro- 
vost's position is different from that of Du Bos only in that he 
carries the argument to its logical conclusion and, along with La 
Motte, refuses to accept the evil as inevitable. His patriotism 
refuses to acknowledge that French is inferior as a poetic 
medium to Greek or Latin, Italian or English. The charm of 
Italian ''versi sciolti'' and the majesty of Milton's blank 
verse ^ have aroused his admiration. In thinking that, in order 
to equal them, all which eighteenth-century French poetry 
needed to do was to discard rhyme, Provost was obviously 
wrong. To Voltaire, perhaps not without reason, rhyme 
seemed more necessary for French than for other languages 
whose accentual character and greater liberty of syntax made 
possible more varied metrical combinations. Even in his 
error, Provost showed an appreciation of the fact that French 
poetry needed to be rejuvenated ; his poetic perceptions were 
less blunted than were those of La Motte, and of the greater 
Montesquieu and Buffon ; he was wrong only in his choice of 
the method^. From time to time under the influence of some 



1. Du Bos, I, p. 363. 

2. Ibid., I, pp. 336, 357-58. Cf. I, p. 299. 

3. Cf. supra, Chap. x. 

4. la PC, XII,2i-22, we find this citation : ** La po6sie n^a peut-^tre 
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particiilarlj Tigoroos gust of fcmgn poetry he felt vaguely 
ooDflcioiu of something in which the el^^t yersifiers of his 
own oountry were lacking, and sought a remedy, finding it, as 
he thought, in the criticisms of F^nelon, La Motte, and 
DnBos. 

Among the inflaences which prodnced PrivosVs liberalism, 
Montaigne ^, whom he often cites, is important. Ftoelon also, 
for whom Provost had an especial fondness and with whom 
he had many characteristics in common ^, bad welcomed the 
idea of relativity. *' Chaque nation a ses mceors, tres diff^- 
rentes de celles des peuples voisins ^. ** Bayle, constantly 
attacking dogmatism of whatever form, appealed strongly to 
Provost, who cites him as frequently as he does Montaigne. 
The Abb^ was much impressed by Bayle*s open-minded sfiiii 
of inquiry and by the power of his logic. ^ ' U y a pen d*esprits 
aussi nets, aussi justes, et aussi p^n^trans que le sien^. *' Pon- 
tenelle he admires also, because of his '' ^l^gance *' particular- 
ly ^, but also because of his knowledge of the sciences ^. It 
is hardly to be doubted that Pontenelle*s attacks on tradition 
had their effect on Provost and helped to free him in part from 
the weight of the past. The whole quarrel of the Ancients and 
Moderns tended of course in that direction. In fact the one 
great result of that controversy was the releasing of the spirit 
of progress and of self-reliance. Provost, as we have seen, was 



jamais 616 cultiT^e arec tant de succ^ ; car dans quel rang la post^ril^ 
ne mettra-t*elle pas le 'sidcle des Rousseaux, des Voltaires, et de tant 
d^autres pontes qui se succ^dent sans interruption ? . . . Comment 
craindre la decadence du savoir et du goiit dans un si^le ou ils s'^ta- 
blissent tons lea jours sur de si bons fondemens ? " The passage is not 
given as Provost's own opinion but as part of a letter from an " inconnu " 
(p. 15) who may or may not be a mask for the Abb^ himself. It is 
probable that Rr^vost himself partly sympathized with this attitude 
but would have hesitated to accept it in so extreme a form. 

1. Cf. $aprti, p. 36. 

2. Cf. iupra^ p. 39. 

3. LeUre i VAcMdinUe, Chap. VUI, p. 120. 

4. PC. Ill, 184. 

5. Ibid., IX, 67. 

6. Ibid., V, 90. 
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much farther from being a Modem than has been thought, 
but the very fact that he consciously embraced the doctrine 
that the French have something to learn from English as 
well as from classic taste shows that the liberalizing spirit has 
had its effect. He was indeed actually preparing his coimtry- 
men to substitute imitation of the English for imitation of 
the Ancients. It was no small innovation. We need not be 
surprised that he did not bum his bridges behind him. 

Liberalism in regard to the rules was not by any means 
entirely an affair of the eighteenth century. Provost's own 
classic Racine had taken issue with the rules in these terms : 
'* Je les conjure d'avoir assez bonne opinion d'eux-mdmes 
pour ne pas croire qu*une pi^ce qui les touche, et qui leur 
donne du plaisir, puisse 6tre absolument contre les r^les. La 
principale r^gle est de plaire et de toucher. Toutes les autres 
ne sont faites que pour parvenir k oette premiere ^ '* So, as 
was to be expected, Moli^re: '^ Car enfin, si les pieces qui 
sont selon les regies ne plaisent pas et que celles qui plaisent 
ne soient pas selon les regies, il faudroit de n^cessit^ que les 
r^les eussent 6i6 mal faites ^. *' La Bmy^re, whom Provost 
was fond of reading, exclaims : '' Quelle prodigieuse distance 
entre lu bel ouvrage et un ouvrage parfait et r^ulier ! Je ne 
sais s'il s*en est encore trouv6 de ce dernier genre. 11 est peut- 
Atre moins difficile aux rares g^nies de rencontrer le grand et le 
sublime, que d'6yiter toute sorte de fautes 3. *' La Bruy^re has 
this other passage worthy of Rousseau ^ : '' Quand ime lecture 
vous 6l6Ye Tesprit, et qu'elle vous inspire des sentiments 
nobles et courageux, ne cherchez pas une autre r^le pour juger 
de Touvrage ; il est bon, et fait de main d*ouvrier ^. *' Thus 
in the seventeenth century by the avowed partizans of the 
Ancients; in the eighteenth of course there are real attacks and 

1. Racine, Priftice de Birinice, CEuvres, II, p. 378. 

2. Moli^re, Critiquede VEcole da FemmtZy 8C.6 ; Vol. Ill, pp. 358-59. 

3. La Bruy^re, de$ Ouvragei de Vesprit^ par. 30. 

4. Rousseau, Nouvelle HHoUe^ Pari 2, Letter XVIII, the Pope^Crouxaft 
controTersy. 

5. La Bruy^re, op, cit,, par. 31. 
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they are more definite and violent. It is no longer only the 
spirit of genius occasionally calling the rules in question when 
criticism tends to hamper t(>o much the practice of his art, it 
is an attack on the whole principle of literar}' law-giving in 
general. La Motte in 1730 lances this reply to Voltaire's 
championship of the rules : " Vous vous r^criez d'abord qu'un 
peuple seos^ ne saurait ne pas £tre ami des regies. Oui, 
monsieur, ai les regies voulaient dire la raison ; mais comme 
elles ne signiGent \k que des institutions arbitraires, on peut 
fort bien avoir le sens commtm sans les exiger. Ma pens^ 
ne va done en cet endroit qu'& prouver que I'unit^ seule d'un 
grand int^r^t pourrait plaire par elle-m^me, au lieu que les 
trois unites sfecbement observ^es pourraient encore glacer les 
spectateurs <. " In the same year La Motte attacked the lack 
of action in the French theater and advised a judicious imita- 
tion of the English iu this respect ^. The reducing of the uni- 
ties to that of action alone is exactly what Pr^vosthimself does 
in his treatment of Steele ^. It is one of the best parts of 
his criticism, but La Motte has preceded him. Still earlier 
■ Saint- Evremond had observed in regard to the rules: " Les 
Anglois sont persuades que les libert^s qu'on se donne pour 
mieux plaire doivent €tre pr^f^r^es h, des r^les exactes, dont uu 
auteur sterile et languissant se fait un art d'ennuyer. II faut 
aimer la rigle pour ^viter la confusion ; it faut aimer le bon 
sens qui modfere I'ardeur d'une imagination allum^e ; mais it 
faut 6ter k la regie toute cotttrainte qui g^ne, et bannir une 
raisoD scrupuleuse, qui paruo trop grand attacbemeat h la 
justesse, ne laisse rien de libre el de naturel *. " Finally, it 
can hardly be doubted that Du Bos, whose influence on his 
"""tury was so great, exerted much influence upon Provost also. 
Bos preached constantly criticism of" sentiment " instead 



U Motte, Suite dt» BtflexioM tar U tr&gidie, oil I'on ripond i U. 
'of (sire, p. 60. 

La Moltc, Ducouri k Foccation dt la Iragtdie dt Bomalui, p. SOS. 
Supra, pp. 93-9". 
Saint-Evremond, (£uvrei metlin, II, p. 212. 
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of criticism by rule. He acknowledges the same criterion as 
La Fontaine, Racine, Moli^re, and La Bruy^re when he says 
that the work of art must please and touch the emotions, and 
that only by its effect may it be judged. He goes farther than 
they, however,in his perception that criticism must be historical 
and relative. We have seen that Provost is usually conscious 
that to judge a foreign literature one must be thoroughly fami- 
liar with the customs, institutions, and character of the 
people among whom it has been produced. Only rarely does he 
seem to depart from this principle of relativity. 

Thus it seems fair to conclude that the formation of Provost's 
general attitude of conservative liberalism may in the main be 
traced to authors of his own country, such of it, that is, as is 
not due to his eventful life which brought him early into 
touch with different social, political, and literary milieux. 
When he went to England, he was already thirty-one years 
old ; his general point of view must have been almost entirely 
formed before he came into contact with English literature . 
We cannot share the viewpoint of Mr. Bury, who in an 
enthusiastic essay attributes much of Provost's formation to 
De Foe and to the English writers of the age of Elizabeth 
and of James. " To what sources, " exclaims Mr. Bury, *' had 
Provost gone for inspiration and tragic power ; if not to the 
English sixteenth century ? And he only handed down to our 
modern literature what he had received from the country of 
Webster, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Heywood; for in England 
self-analysis dates far back ^ '' Of those mentioned, however, 
the only one whom Provost gives indication of knowing even 
by name is Ben Jonson and him, as we have seen, he judges 
entirely after Rowe without adding a single personal comment. 
Provost had used the autobiographical manner in the novel 
before going to England and, even though he may have read 
De Foe as soon as it was translated into French, he did not 
need to seek the method there ; it was not new to the country 

4. F. B. Bury, The Abb4PrH>o$t in England, p. 33. 
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of Courtilz de Sandras and Lesage. As for the '* science da 
milieu ^/' it is di£Bctdt to find it in Provost's novels, except 
in the most vague and undeveloped form. Often his scenes 
are laid in countries of which he knew little or nothing. 

It seems that he really came little in contact with English 
literature anterior to Dryden. Shakespearhe knew somewhat ; 
he probably had read and seen acted many of his plays, but 
we have seen that he brought back to his countrymen a mini- 
mum of personal impressions regarding the great playwright. 
Dryden came closer to him, and Milton, but they both yield 
before Steele, Addison, and Pope, who were really of one 
mind with him on most points of literary doctrine. Their 
influence, however, was directed mainly along the same lines 
as that of the liberal movement we have already seen appearing 
about the same time in France ; it strengthened, but did not 
create, the tendencies of Pr^vost*s criticism. 

We have already noted more direct sources for his literary 
judgments : the Essays of Rowe and Gildon are all-important 
and most significant in doing away with nearly the whole of 
his supposed originality as far as Shakespear is concerned ; 
Addison he cites frequently, as did Du Bos before him and 
Le Blanc after ; Pope naturally is invoked as an authority 
and Shaftesbury likewise ; Toland's Life of Milton is utilized -, 
as is Wotton*s Essay on Ancient and Modem Learning^. A 

1 . Bury, o. c, p. 38 and p. 49. Mr. Bury (p. 36) waves the Pour et Contre 
aside with the remark that Provost '' never forgot he was catering for 
a nation who always had detested earnest praise of another country ; he 
wrote, therefore, more en dilettante in this journal than in any of his 
works, and M. Bruneti^re could scarcely say that in his periodical 
Provost gave himself toutentier. . . The M4moire$ d'un homme de qualiU 
contain a page on the English stage that reveals what the author thought, 
and did not always say, to the Parisian readers of his journal. *' There 
is a grain of truth in this attitude, but, it seems to me, only a grain. 
In any case it needs to be proved. There is no reason to suppose that 
the M4moirei represent Provost's final opinion any more than the Pour 
et Contre, whereas what evidence we have of the author's preferences 
tends, as we have seen, to show that concessions in the periodical to 
public taste are not frequent nor important and that the journal repre- 
sents substantially Provost's real attitude toward English literature. 

2. The same source had been used by the 1720 edition of Bayle. 

3. Cf.f upra, pp. 118-19. 
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study of the daily papers and periodicals published in London 
during the period from 1728 to 1740 might perhaps reveal 
other borrowings like those from Rowe and Gildon * ; it is 
improbable, however, that these would materially change our 
estimate of Provost's criticism, the case of the other authors 
involved being very different from that of Shakespear, who 
alone of those treated by Pr6vost presented especial difficulties 
to one of French training and tastes ^. It is most unfortunate 
that important letters and documents concerning the Abb^ 
Provost, still preserved at Hesdin in 1844, were burned in a 
moment of pique by one of Provost's own descendants, 
Alphonse-Xavier Le Merchier ^, Editing the Pour et Contre 
nearly seven years in France, Provost must have kept up 
constant and voluminous corespondence with friends in 
England. None of that correspondence has come to light. 

So much for the question of sources ; that of the influence 
of Provost upon his period is more difficult to solve, for the 
Abb6 was not one of those vigorous champions of new causes 
who leave a markedly individual impress on their time, so 
that even later ages may pick up the traces. His influence 
tends either to be obscured by that of Voltaire or to be- 
come merged with that of those contemporaries who also were 
aiding the spread of English ideas. The 'Abb^ Le Blanc 
referred to Provost's translation of All for Love * and criti- 
cized a detail regarding Hamlet^. Voltaire, as is shown by 
his correspondence and his evident desire to be well spoken 
of in the Pour et Contre^ considered it a magazine of influence. 
He even gave circulation to some of his articles by having them 
printed in Provost's journal. Both Rousseau ^ and Diderot ^ 

1. Cf. supra^ Chap, vii, pp. 67 ff. The files of these newspapers have 
not been accessible to me. 

2. Swift pleased Provost's contemporaries more than he did the Abb^ 
himself. 

3. Harrise, pp. 76-77. 

4. Supra, p« 73, note 3. 

5. Lettres d'un Francois, II, pp. 294-95. 

6. OEuvret, V, pp. 469, 578. 

7. OEuvres^ VII, p. 313. 
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. prttised Pr6vost's dotcIs verj highlj ; it is quite probable, 
«Bpeciallj in the ease of Diderot, tbat they were also readers 
of the Pour et Centre. We know that Rousseau later referred 
to Lillo's play, the London Merchant, in terms of the highest 
praise, and that it was Provost who introduced this piece to 
the French public. Diderot in turn was strongly influenced by 
this same play in the direction of his bourgeois AnxoA. Whether 
their first acquaintance with Lillo came from Provost or from 
Cli^ment of Geneva, who in 174S translated the whole play, is 
not certain. The latter in any case was familiar with Provost's 
previous treatment *. 

But Provost's influence must be sought less in particular 
indiridttals than in the public at targe for whom he wrote. 
'[Tie Pour et Contre was read, not only in France, but 
wherever in Europe the French language and literature were 
familiar to a cultivated society. M. Lirondelle' has noted 
that it was read in Russia. It is needless to insist upon the 
rftle of French in the eighteenth century as the one universal 
language read and spoken ^m Italy to Sweden. It is not 
without moment that the great names of English literature 
and much of their work were thus early treated by the 
Pour et Contre with fairness and moderation. In the case of 
Shakespear it is especially important that Provost was not 
the rabid anglomaniac that he has been thought tobe ; hadhe 
been so, it might well be that the cause of English literature 
would have been greatly hindered instead of helped, that 
Europe impregnated with the principles of French taste 
might have rejected for a longer time still the great master 
of English drama. As it was, the Abb6 Provost presented the 
English poet, with insufficient personal enthusiasm it is true, 
but with fairness and due attention to the more reasonable of 
le two English attitudes, warning his readers frankly that 
ley would find much that would displease and shock their 



1. JuBseraDd, p. 193, a. 1. 

i, Shakeipt»r* en Ruuie, p. 16. 
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taste, but telliog them at the same time that they woul< 
much to repay their reading in this strange new drama th; 
come out of the north. It cannot be doubted that thus Pi 
rendered a very real service both to English and to F 
literature, a service for which he deserves hi^h credit, 
though its extent cannot be precisely measured. 
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